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RITISH ASSOC IATION FOR THE 
VANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
M: \NCHESTER MEETING, 4th to 11th September, 1861. 
Reception Room, The ga Manchester. 
Presideni 
WILLIAM FAIRB AIRN, Esq. LL.D. F.R.S. &e. 

The objects of the Association are—‘ To give a stronger impulse 
and more systematic direction to scientific inquiry; to promote 
the intercourse of those who cultivate science in different parts of 
the British empire with one another and with Leste hilosophers; 
to obtain a more general attention to the objects at oehtnios and 
a remov: al of disadvantages of a public kind which impede its 


3. progress 


General Arrangements. 
FESDAY, 4th Sigel —OPENING MEETING and 
BSIDENT’S ADD atS p.m.,in the Free-Trade Hall. 
STIONAL M eerinas daily, as usual, from the 5th to the 
th — % 


WEDNESI lith September.—CONCLUDING GENERAL 
M TEETING: in the ‘Free- Trade Hall. 






THURSDAY, 5th September._SOIREE [Microscopes], in the 
Free-Trade Hall. 
FRIDAY, 6th September.—EVENING DISCOURSE. 
ATURDAY, 7th September._SOIREE [Telegraphs), in the 
ee-Trade Hall. 
DAY, 9th September.—EVENING DISCOURSE. 


UESDAY, 10th September.—SOIREE [Field Natural - 
ciety}, in the Free-Trade Hall. ee oe 


oes 


On THURSDAY, the 12th of September.—Important EXCUR- 
SIONS. 


RAILWAY PASSES. 

The Executive Committee have arr: unged with the undermen- 
tioned Railway and Steam-Packet C ompanies to issue to gentle- 
men and ladies attending the meeting in September, as members 
or associates, PASSES entitling the bearer to a ticket to Manchester 
and back for one fare, between the 2nd and 14th of September :— 

Janecashire and Yorkshire Railw ay C oe 

re ae ae ah estern Railway Comp: 

anchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Tailws a. y. 

Great Northern Railw: ay Company. siete 

North-Eastern Railway Company. 

Midland Railway Company. 

Caledonian Railway Company. 

Great Western Rai take 4 Company. 

City of Dublin Steam-Packet Company (vid Holyhead). 

North Lancashire Steam Navigation Company (to Fleetwood). 

Belfast Steamship Company (to Liverpool’. 

Glasgow and Liverpool Royal Mail Steam- Packet Company. 

Application for these Passes must be made (the sooner the better) 
to Local Secretaries, B, A, Portico, Manchester, stating the names 
of those who will use them, and if any are not yet members or 
associates, their full names and addresses, and the particular class 
es nership pape is 

ne pass cards wi ave to be exchanged at the railwa 
packet office for the C ge ag ‘s special ticket. ae 


AL PRED NEILD. Local 

Ls uD. Secretaries 
ARTHUR RANSOME, for the Meeting. 
H. E. ROSCOE, 


y ING’S COLLEGE, Lon on. — DEPART- 

MENT of GENERAL LITERATURE and SCIENCE.— 

The Lectures are adapted for — whe purpose to offer them- 

selves for the Indian Civil Service or to e\ter one of the Learned 
Professions, and WILL COMM ENCE on TUESDAY, Oct. 1. 
The following are the subjects embraced in this Course :— 

Divinity—The Rev. the Principal, the Rev. E. H. Plumptre, M.A. 





Classical ge ge Ven. R. W. Browne, M.A.; 
turer, H. oa Esq. B.A.; Assist nt Lecturer, Rey. J. J. 
Heywood, M./ 

Mathematics"Dofessor, Rey. T.G. Ha) , M.A.; Lecturer, Rev. 

A. Cock, M.A. ; Assistant Lecturer, Rev. W. Howse , MA 


English fe Dr and Literature— P¥ofessor, the Rey. a $. 
Brewer, M.A. 
H. Pearson, ¥ 


Modern History— sige aeh f.A 
French—Professor, A Mariette: ; and M. Stievenard, Lecturer. 
German—Professor, Dr. Bern: Lys. 
There are also Professors for many of { e vriental Languages. 
For the Prospectus apply to J. W.Cus: nonam, Esq., Secretary. 
K ING’S COLLEGE, Lor ‘on. — DEPART- 
MENT of APPLIED SCIENCES.—LEC Ss - 
7 October 1, in— caadmcalitea 
he Engineering Section: for young men hereafter to be 
a in Civil and Military Engineering, Surveying, Architec- 
5% — the higher branches of Manufacturing Art. 

The Military Section:—A. For those intending (1) to compete 
on admission into the Military Academies; (2) or to pass the exa- 
mination for commissions. B. For ofticers Bsn to prepare 
themselves for staff appointments, or to compete for admission 
into the Royal Military College at hentia. 

LES OF MS <a ESSORS, 


Mathematics—Professor, the er, T. G. Hall, M.A.; Lecturer, 
Rev. T. A; Cock, M.A.; Assistant Lecturer, Rev. W. Howse, 


M. 
Natural Philosophy—Profes:or Morwell, M.A. 
— of Construction—A. Moseley, Esc 
nufacturing Art and Machinery Professor Shelley. 
tend Sennen 2 —_ mr ape Castle, Es: 
Drawing— T. Bradley; and Lecturer, ¥. A. Bradley. 
Cc hherststry—-iratharers. W. A. Miller, M.D. , and Bloxam. 
Geology and Mineralogy—V: rofessor Tennant, F.G.S. 
Workshop—G. A. Timme, Esq. 
Photography— Thomas § Sutton, Esq. B.A. 
Topographical Drawing, Fortific: ation, Military Surveying, Mili- 
ary Law, the Science of Artillery—Major Griffiths, R.A., 
,_ Professor. 
¥rench—Professor Mariette, M. A.; Pr fessor, and M. Done 
Military Tutor (for History, Cla —Rev. J. O'Reilly, M. 
For the Prospectus apply to J. UNNINGHAM, Esq., ae. 


¢ ING'S COLLE GE, London.—The EVEN- 
#C 3S se Classes WILL, OPEN on MON- 
y, Latin, Greek, French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, Dutch, Enal ish, History , Geogra’ hy, Arithmetic, 
Mathem: aties, Commerce: e, Drawing, Chemistry, Nsechanios, Phy- 
siology, Botany, Physics, and Zoology 
The Syllabus of Lectures, price 3 by post, will be forwarded by 
application to J. W. Cunsincuam, Esq. 


, Divinity—The Rev. the ( bapla 






















ING’S COLLEGE, London —The THEO- 
LOGICAL DEPARTMENT will RE-OPEN on TUES- 
DAY, October 1. New Students must present themselves on the 
preceding Wednesday. 

The following are the subjects embraced in this Course :— 
The Articles of Ee by Rev. R. W. Jelf, D.D., Principal. 
~— = the Old Testament, Hebrew, and Ecclesiastical His- 

by Rey. A. M‘Caul, D. ‘D., Professor. 

“— the New Tossament, by Very Rev. Cc. J. Ellicott, B.D. 
Pastoral Theolo; Ys by Rev. E Bie Pcmptre, M.A., Professor. 
The Evidences, by Rev. J. J. 5. Perowne, M. oe Lecturer. 
Vocal Music, by - ota ‘ula, “Esq., Profes 
Public nine by Rey. A. 8. .,Thel wall, M. = ; Lecturer. 

The Class of C: ‘or A to this Department, con- 
a by the Rev. A. I. M* oe M.A., will re-open on the same 





Nor the Prospectus apply to J. W. Cunnincnam, Esq., Secretary. 


K ING’ 3 COLLEGE, London.—The SCHOOL 
WILL RE-OPEN on TUESDAY, September 24, and is 
now divided into:— 

1. The Division of Classics, a athematics, and General Litera- 
ture, the studies in which are directed to prepare Pupils for the 
Universities, for the Theological, General Literature, and Medical 
Departments of King’s College, and for the Learned Professions. 

2. The Division of Modern ee ae including Pupils in- 
tended for Mercantile Sea for the Classes of Architecture 
and Engineering in Ki ‘ollege, for" the Military Academies, 
for the Civil Service, for t e on Navy, and for the Commercia. 


arine. 
For a Prospectus apply to J. W. Cunnincuam, Esq., Secretary. 


K ING’S COLLEGE, London.— MEDICAL 
DEPARTMENT. —The WINTER SESSION WILL 

COMMENCE on TUESDAY, October 1, with an 3 5 

TORY LECTURE, at 8 r.s., by Professor “ MELEY, F.L.S 

Anatomy—Professor Richard Partridge, F.R 

Physiology, General and re Professor ies ale, M.B. 

Chemistry—Professor W. A. Miller, M.D. F.R. 

Principles and Practice of Medicine — I Se ieceaaaniiecsisin Budd, M.D. 

Principles and Practice of Surgery—Professor William Fergusson. 


KING'S COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 
Physicians—George Budd, M D. F, R.S. ; George Johnson, M.D. ; 
Lionel 8. Beale, M.B. F.R.S. 3 W. A. Guy, on B. F.R.S. 
Assist ant- Phy nee —Conway Evans, M. a3 3 A. B. Duftin, M.D.; 

ompson, M.B.; E. Liveing, M.I 
Physician for Diseases of Women and Chitdren— Arthur Farre, 








Assistant- Physicians—T. o . Tanner, M.D. ; A, Meadows, M.D. 
Surgeons—W. Fergusson, F.R.5. ; Richard Partridge, F.R.S. ; 
William Bowman. ‘ 
Assistant- one pa Ww ood, F.R.C. 8.5 J. We 
H. Smith, F.R.C.S.; P. C. Price, F.R.C 
The Hospital i is visited daily. Clinical sero are given every 
mee The Physicians’ Assistants, Clinical Clerks, the House 
Surgeons and Dressers, are selected by examination from the 


Stu 

WARNEFORD SCHOLARSHIPS.—Students who enter the 
Medical Department of King’s College in October, 1861, will have 
the exclusive privilege of contending for the Scholarships founded 
by the late Dr. Warneford for the Encouragement of the previous 
Eauestion of Medical Students. There will be five of 251. each 
— this year, two to be held for three years, and three for two 


oe F.R.C.S. ; 


verhe subjects of examination are the usual branches of school 
nes eee viz. Divinity, Classics, Mathematics, Modern History, 
= oreign Languages, but any subject except Divinity may 


itted. 
For 1 full particulars apply to J. W. Cunnixouam, Esq., King’s 
llege. 








ING’SCOLLEGE, London.—TheProsPeEctus 

for 1861-2 of she different Departments is now ready, and 

will be sent, free of charge; also the Syllabus of the Evening 

Classes, price 3d. by post ; and the Calendar for 1861- 2, price 33s. by 

post.—Apply to J. W. Cu NNINGHAM, Esq., King’s ¢ ‘ollege, London, 
putting the word “ Prospectus” outside the cover. 

R. W. JELF, D.D., 


OVERNMENT SCHOOL OF MINES. 
Director. 
Sir RODERICK IMPE ify RCHISON, D.C.L. M.A. 

S. &e. 

During the Session 1861 - Hi which will commence on the 7th of 
October, the following COURSES of LECTURES and PRAC- 
TICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be given :— 

‘hemistry—By A. W. Hofmann, LL. . F. R.S. &e. 

Metallurzy—By John Percy, } M.A. F.E 
Natural History—By T. H. Huxley, F. e s. 
Mining By Warington W. Snsth, M.A. F-R.S. 
Geology—By A. C. Ram F.R. 
Applied Meanice Be Robert W Villis, M.A. F.R.S. 
Phivsics —By J. Tyndall, F.R.S. 

Instruction in Mech: unical Dawid: by Mr. Binns. 

The Fee for Students desirous of becoming Associates is 302. in 
one sum, on entrance, or two annual payments of 20/., exclusive 
of the Laboratories. 

Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chemistry (the 
Laboratory of the School|, under the direction of Dr. eter rs 
= in the Metallurgical Laboratory, under the direction of Dr 

ercy. 

1 Tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued at 12. 10s. and 
3 


Officers in the Queen’s Service, Her Majesty's Consuls, acting 
Mining Agents and Managers, may obtain Tickets at reduce 
rices. 
3 Certificated School masters, Pupil-Teachers, and others engaged 
in Education, are also admitted to the Lectures at reduced fees. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has granted two Exhi- 
bitions, and others have also been established. 
For a Prospectus and information, apply at the Museum of 
Practical Geology, Jermyn-street, London. 
TRENHA M REEKS, Registrar. — 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12, Sr. JAMES’S-SQUARE, 
—This Library offers great advantages to persons engaged 
in Literary Pursuits. e best Literature of the day, both 
English and Foreign, is added to a collection consisting of nearly 
80,000 volumes. Fifteen volumes are allowed to C Ce i Members, 

Ten to Residents in Town. An additional supply of Books may 
be had at the rate of 11. per annum for five volumes.—Terms, 31. a 
year; or 2l. a year with entrance fee of 6/.: Life Membership, 26l. 


Principal. 








puareeer| 
° 





Catalogue, 7s. 6d. Open from 10 to 6. 





OYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.— 
e DAHLIA SHOW at South Kensington, WEDNES- 
DAY WEEK, September 11. B cory open at oe. Tickets 

. each ; on the day, 3s. to be had at the Gardens, and 0; 
the principal Librarians and if utsicvellors. 


a 8S 0 CIE T Y, 
Established 1844) 
For the PUBLICATION of WORKS on NATURAL HISTORY. 
The t ABEND ATs GENERAL MEETING of the Ray Society 
will be held at MANCHESTER, during the Meeting of the 
British Association, on FRIDAY, September 6th, at 3 p.m. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—The GREAT SHOW 

of FLOWERS and FRUIT. —DAHLIAS, ASTERS, 
ROSES, HOLLY HOG KS, VERBENAS, GLADIOLAS, PHLOX, 
and FRUIT, will be held on WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY 


NEXT, September 4th and 5th. 
m Wednesday there will be a DISPLAY of the GREAT 
IRE SERIES of WATERWORKS. 


FOUNTAINS and ENT 
Military Band in the Centre Transept. 

Admission :—Wednesday, Half-a- _ Thursday, One Shil- 
ling; ee under 12, Half price. 
NO’ —The new Half: ~ aines Season Ticket will admit to 
as Show and till April 3¢ 

be had at the Cry: stal palace ; at2, Exeter Hall; and the 

Ry ine 


RYSTAL PALACE.—GRAND CONCERT, 
/ SATURDAY NEXT, September 7th. 
Vocalists :—Mdlle. TIETJ “a Signor BOSSO, Signor DELLE 
SEDIE, and Signor GIUGL Pianoforte, Signor BIANCHI. 
A full © a The tell will be duly announced. 
nl are t Ten; Concert at Three. Admission, Half-a-Crown; 
aa ren, oe Shilling; ; Reserved Seats, Half-a-Crown extra. 
Half-a-Guinea Season Tickets will admit to this Con- 
am ie ‘till 30th April, 1862. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—HALF- GUINEA 
SEASON TICKETS, wrenpeg | until the Ist of May, 1 
may now be had at the entrances to the Palace; at Exeter dail 
or of the usual Agents. 


ATIONAL ASSOCIATION for PROMOT- 
ING FREEDOM of PUBLIC WORSHIP in the CHURCH 
of ENGLAND, by the Ane LITION of the hf SYSTEM and 
the REVIVAL of the V pb egy ee OFFERTO 
Resolution passed at the Annual Meeting. W ILLIAM JAMES 
¢ a, Esq. M.P., fA, of the Executive Council, in the 
‘hair: 
“ That in order to provide Funds for the effectual aoe ing on of 
he Free Church Movement throughout E a Gua- 
rantee Fund of 1,000/. shall be subscribed for, in sums of 11. 
es upwards, to be paid by two instalments, during the 
ear 1861. 
The “ General Committee on the Pew System” already consists 
3 ——_ of 400 Clergymen and eat throughout the United 
ati 
Papers on the Pew § of Petit and Offertory, suitable for circulation 
in oe: Forms of Petition, Lists of Subscribers, be 


to the Hon. Secretaries, Rev. J. W. H. 
Molyneux, Sadpury, Suto Rev. W. Ww. Malet, Vicar of Ardeley, 
Herts; R. , Esq., Stoke Newington; E. Herford, Esq., 
Manchester. 


Members’ Subscriptions (Half-a-Crown and upwards) may be 
a to the Bankers, Messrs. Cunliffes, Brooks & Co. London and 
Manchester; or to any of the Officers of the pepe ee and all 
sums received are announced in the ‘Church of the People and 
Open Church Circular,’ (2d. monthly.) Kent & Co. London. 
he names of Clergymen and Laymen willing to aid in forming 
Branch Societies will be gladly received by the Secretaries. 




















Fss4¥s AND REVIEWS DEFENCE 


_-= Child & Co., Bankers, 
Fleet-street, London, or to p Bn Haywood Brothers & Co.; 
ankers, St. Ann- aren Manch 


ester. 
Cc. W. caghid Le 5 


King's 
Bene Temple 
THEODORE “ot BOIS, Rolls ( Hon. Secs. 

Chambers, Chancery- fane; Magis 
LA" ES’ SELECT CLASSES, 13, CLIFTON- 

GARDENS, Maida-hill, W. 

Principals—Signor and Signora G. CAMPANELLA. 
Resident English Governess—Miss SHIPTON. 


The Classes RE-COM MENCE after the Helidage on MONDAY 
9th September, with the usual Pr 
every information may be had on application as above. 





Subscriptions may te pa: eid 





LADY, very successful in Training the 
ye Youthful Mind, HAS V ACARCERS. Terms, remy 4 
Board, English, and French, 60 guin Eminent ssors in 


attendance. Address Zeta, 6 


M 1L1 TA RY EXAMINATION S.—COMPE- 
TITORS for Sandhurst, Woolwich, or the Staff College, and 
Candidates for Direct Commissions or ‘Staff Appointments. ane 
PREPARED in all the Branches fogmpaloory: and optional) 
their Programmes, at the Practical itary College, EY 
S.W.—Apply for Prospectuses, &c. to Captain Lenny. 


ivi L SERVICE, WOOLWICH, &e.— 
GENTLEMEN are efficiently PREPARED for the CIVIL 
and MILITARY EXAM TIONS, or for the UNIVERSI- 
TILES, by an M.A. of long conritnes as a Private Tutor in Cam- 
bridge, assisted ty a Masters in the various branches 
required. For ticu’ ply to the Rev. the Princirat, 
8, York-terrace, ' Panbridge \ e Wel s; or to Messrs. Retre Brorners, 
School Buoksellers, 150, Aldersgate-street, London. 


N UNMARRIED MAN, aged 37 
for fifteen years been accustomed to 
character, wishes to obtain an appointment 
LIBRARIAN, AGENT to a Nobleman or t! 
other non-educational post, for which his edutatio 
experience may qualify him. | In addition ton 
Mathematical yoy =~ is a skilful 
ok-keeper, a ready Corres) ent, speaks i 
and German, and unflerstanda | Halian and ou + 
tionable references.—Address L. L., Goddard's ibtar 
Portland-street, W. 


%, Caroline-street, Bedford-square. 
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RITISH MUSEUM.—The Brittsu Museum | 


will be CLOSED on the 2nd and RE-OPENED on the Sth 

of September, 1861. In the interva os between those dates, no visitor 
whatever can possibly be admiten 
sitar tets sisi A. PANIZZI, Principal Librarian. 





_ 27th August, 186,00 


NIVERSITY HALL, — 
LONDON, 

This Institution will RE-OPEN in OCTOBER NEXT, 
the Superintendence of the Principal, EDWARD SPEN 
BEESLY, Esq., M.A. of Wadham College, Oxford, for the recep- 
— of Students at University College, during the Academical 


GORDON-SQUARE, 


ee 
ER 


100. 

Information respecting the arrangements of the Hall, terms of 
residence, &c., may be obtained on application at the Hall, or 
by letter addressed to the P’ rincipal. 

August, 1861. F. MANNING NEEDH: AM, Hon. See. 
NIVERSITY OF LONDON.— MATRI- 
CULATION, January, 1862.—Mr.WILLIAM PAICE, M.A. 

(London) READS with Gentler preparing for this Examin: 
tion.—Address Messrs. Watton & Masper.y, Upper Gower-street, 
W.C. 


j J N 
30, Oak 


y- 
RECEIVE a FEW 





IVERSITY COLLE os, LONDON. 





.W. 
iN’ attending the 


a comfortab le home, 


Classes, and provide for them with every 
facility for study. 

References:—Rev. J. C. “ar 24, Queen’s-road, Regent's 
Park; J. G. Wilkinson, M.D., 


John’s Ville My Finchley-road ; 
James W alton, Esq., 28, U ae Sion street, 4 


RITISH ASSOC [ATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, 

Mr. BROTHERS begs to announce that, during the Meeting of 

the British Association in Manchester, he proposes executing, in 

tography, a Series of Groups of Scientific gentlemen con- 

nected oat the various Sections.—Further particulars may be 

obtained on appl ion to Mr. Broruers, at his rooms, 14, St. 
Ann’s-square, M: unchester. 


O PUBLISHERS.—A LEDGER-KEEPER will 
shortly be disengaged. (Can speak French, and read for 
Press — F. B., 2, Sude y-street, Islington, N. 











YO PUBLISHERS, AU THORS, and Others 
A GENTLEMAN, well versed in Scientific ind General 
Literature, who has had much experience in preparing MSS. for 
the Press, Revising Authors’ Proofs, &ec. OFFE Rs HIS SER- 
VICES to Publishers and others requiring aaah assistance. Re- 
searches undertaken in the British Museum, &c.—Address, prepaid, 
, care of Messrs. Dorrell & Son, Passport Agents, 15, Charing 
Cross, London. 


WAN TED, bya a Young Man of 27, a Situation 
as LIBR: {RI AN,ina P ublie or Private Library. Good 
references.—Address, , &e., to 
Liner, Castle Library, Hastings. 


WOOD ENGRAVER, of high sts nding, has 
tA a VACANCY ot, a PUPIL.—Address A.B, No. 7, Percy- 
circus, Pentonville, 


ANTED, a brillfunt and vigorous WRITER 

on POLITIC AL and SOCIAL SUBJECTS. He must 

be of liberal opinions 1 thoroughly versed in the political 

transactions of the day, Native The occupation is 

of a highly remunerative charac —Address, stating particulars, 

and with sample of style, to W. H. W., 26, Birchin-lane, City. 

No one need apply who is not a thoroughly-tried and e xperienced 
member of the Niten ury Profession. 


TEWSPAPER PROPERTY. —WANTED 

TO PURCHASE, the WHOLE or PORTION of an 

EST: os ISHED JOURNAL.—Address C. C., care of Messrs. 
Vm. Dawson & Sons, 74, Cannon-street, City, E.C. 


PHYSICIAN, residing at the Wes +t. End of 
A London, wishes to meet with a Young Gentleman about to 
Study Medicine or Science in any of the London Schools, to whom 
he could offer an advant ageous home and a share in the personal 
superintendence which he gives to his own son.—Apply to Dr, 
LAN KESTER, 8, Savile-row, W. 








stating salary, hours of attendance 








Foreign. 











To INVALIDS shout ‘to WINTER in the 

SOUTH.—A Physician of experience, who has passed several 
Winters in localities of mild Winter Climate SHES an 
ENGAGEMENT. Heis familiar with several Foreign Languages 
ress Mepicus, care of Mr. Marshall, 32, Jermyn-street, St. 
James's. 


\ ENTAL. ai: ‘PHYSICTAY, married, who has 
p had extensive and long experience in Mental Maladies, 
from his official connexion with one of the prince iy in 




















England, wishes to receive into his Family a LADY OR ¢ 

TLEMAN who requires permanent care and kind tre: pron nt A 
comfortable small house with garden adjoins the adver *s 
residence, in a healthy situation, and every convenience as to 
carriages and horses is at hand, if required.—Address M. D., Castle 





and Lamb, 133, Salisbury-squé are, Fleet-street, London. 


NIVE ‘RSITIES, AR MY, ke. —A Marrir D 
CLERGYMAN, Graduate of Oxford, late Scholar of his 
College, and successful as a tutor, residing in 1 beautiful country 
four miles from two rails an hour from London, can RECEIVE 
into his house TWO PUPILS. Terms, 150 Guineas per annum.— 
Address Rev. E., Lilley Rectory, Luton, Herts. 


HE GRANGE, 





UPPER NORWOOD.— 
JUNIOR GRAMMAR sS< HooL for BOYS between the 

seven and Fourteen.—The Misses FLETCHER expect 
o RE-ASSEMBL Bo rv RSDAY, pepteunine 12, 


ils 
for the Michi neimas Term. 
h ISS BROWN’S PRIVATE ESTABLISH- 
MENT for the BOARD and EDUCATION of a limited 
number of YOUNG LADIES. The next SESSION will BEGIN 
on TU ESDAY, the Ist of October.—Prospectuses forwarded on 





50, George-square, Edinburgh. 








HE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 34, 
ee eek eee RS. WAGHORN, who has resided 
any ye abroad, respectfully invites the attention of the 
Nobi it Gantry. and Princigals of of -pchools, to her REGISTER 
of aay ish and Foreign GO S$, TEACHERS, COM- 
PANIONS, TUTORS, and PROFESS RS. School Property 
erred, and Pupils introduced in England, France, and 
Germany. No charge to Principals, 





- ° 
HE REV. PHILIP SMITH, B.A., receives 
a limited number of Pupils for Instruction in all the 
branches of a liberal Education, and preparation for the Univer- 
sities, and the ¢ os iland Military Services.—The next Term begins 
September 18, 186 
James’s L a, Croydon Common, 8. 


YOVERNESS, — A Young French Lady (a 
Wo atholicl, who has obtained her ‘‘ diplome,” is desirous of 
AN ENGAGEMENT ina Gentleman’s Family. Salary 60/.—Ad- 

Ft by letter, E. Tuomas, Ealing-lane, Brentford. 


RIENTAL LANGUAGES.—Sanscrit, Hin- 

dustani, Bengali, ant Persian, as also Hebrew and Solaire 

are TAUGHT by the Rev. G. SMALL A -R. ten 

years a Missionary in India, and ten years a te: baker of those 

Languages since his return home.—8, Featherstone- buildings, 
Holborn, W.C.; and 17, Church-street, Cliftonville, Brighton. 


| pe ATIONS.—Mr. Travers, B.A.Oxon, 
und_a Master in University College School, RECEIVES 
to HIS HOUSE, 4, Fitzroy-square, PUPILS of the School 
and STUDENTS reading for the Examinations of the Universi- 
ties and Civil Service.—Address to Sept. 20, Portland House, 
Andover, Hants. _ 











LADY wishes strongly to RE COMMEND, 
4% as GOVERNESS to Young Children, or as Useful Com- 
panion, a Lady, : 3 of age, who a 5 ot gree ut experience in 
tuition, having resided in one fam Pi s of ladylike 
manners, and most amiable disposition.~ = ~Adaress to A. T., 30, 
Avenue-road, New-road, Hammersmith, 


ELSIZE COLLEGE for LA. DIES, 
3and 4, BELSIZE PARK, HAMPSTEAD, N.W. 
(Removed from Kensington Hall). 
Principal—Mrs. JOHNSON 
Director of Education—Mr. JOHNSON. 

This Institution provides Resident Pupils with a Superior 
Course of Education and Instruction upon a Liberal and Com- 
i hensive Plan, based on the principles of the Church of Eng- 

ind, and combining under two divisions, Junior and Senior, the 
advantages of the best School and College Systems, with more 
than usual attention to domestic comforts and enjoyments, and 
to those attainments in useful knowledge and the accomplish- 
ments which prepare a Lady for the duties of home life. 

1e Lecture Arrangements include Courses of Literature, 
Science and the Scriptures, Self-Knowledge, Education and the 
Laws of Health. Much valuable information is conveyed con- 
versationally; and Soirées and Musical Meetings, conducted by 
and among the P upils, are regularly held. 

Day Pupils are not received 

The next Term begins September 16. 

For Prospectuses, &e. , address Mrs. 











Jounson, 3, Belsize Park. 


YAINTING on GLASS.—A. on SSON, Painter 

on Glass of the Sainte Chapelle, 21, Rue de Lave ul, Paris.— 
Painted Glass, in every style, for the Decoration of Churches ; 
Grisailles, Mosaic, Great Figures, Medallions, Legendaries ; 
Faney Subjects, such as Moyen-ige; Hunting and other Subjects, 
of the old style, or modern, for Rooms, Country Houses, &e. Sent 
free to all pz rts of Engl and. 


I ESIDENCE and PARTIAL BOARD are 
) OFFERED in the most convenient and pleasant part of 
Islington. A Gentleman, or two friends (who can have separate 
Bedrooms), desiring a quiet, respectable home, would find this an 
eligible opportunity. Good references will be required _— gi 
Terms moderate.—Apply, by letter in the first instance, to F. 
Mr. Braden’s, Post-oftice, High-street, Islington, N. 


YOARD and RESIDENCE in a respectable 

ate residing at Holloway, are offered to a YOUNG 

GENTLEMAN pursuing his eerie in London.—Address M. N., 
care of Me mn R. Wiiuiams, 112, Bishopsgate- street. 


]) UBOs@'s 











ELECTRICAL LAMP.— 
WANTED to HIRE, for One Month, or Purchase, 
DU BOSQ’S ELECTRICAL LAMP.—Terms or Price to be for- 
warded immediately, to Mr. O_iver, Secretary, Birmingham and 
Midland Institute, Birmingham. 


T°. ALPINE TOURISTS. LADWELL, 
Publisher, and Importer of Foreign Photographs, invites an 

inspection of his Collection of Views of Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers. 

A Series of 150, at 88. each, including— 

The MATTERHORN from six different 

The WETTERHORN from GRINDELW 

The GARNER GLACIER from ZERMA 

MONTE ROSA and LYSKAMM ae the HORNLI. 

MONTE ROSA from the RIPFE IL-BERG. 

MONTE ROSA and the CIMA-DI-JAZI from MONTE-MORO, 

| a magnificent View, gee seer Fag depicted. 


Price 8s. ea 
A fine PANORAMIC VIE we of the € if AIN of MONT BLANC 
taken from the FLEGERE (with index to the Names and 
Heights of all the Mountains), price 16: 
Catalogues of the above and the caineinal English Photographs 
may be oe on application. T. H. GLADWELL, 21, Gracechurch- 
street, —N.B. Portfolios of the best description kept in stock. 
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M& R. Re D. HARDING'S PATENT LEAD 
STS, (with File, Box, Holders and Stumps com- 
abe $s can with them be obtained which are not within 





E Sf 
the ec ompass of the ordinary Lead Pencil.—Sole Manufacturers, 
WINSOR & NEWTON, 38, Rathbone-place, London. Sold by 
all Artists’ Colourmen and Stationers. 


Vig pn ging or IMITATION 
WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, Fac-Similes of our most 
Talented Artists. Every Subject ever published (500) kept in 
Stock, The titles of Twelve Subjects will be given from time to 
forming ultimately a e€ somple te ¢ ‘atalogue 
Section No. 31:— Beach at a Richa 
son, ll. lls. 6d., 34 by 15—Harvest Time, ... -1 ) 
Pass of the cee, Richardson, 10. 
Eng — = 23 by 18—Herd i in a Mar 
17 : 


ri ‘all 7é mad 
21 by 17— “St. Ma ark, Venice, Cieé 1 by 17 
Rowhbotham, 5s. a by 13—A Stiff cheng Field- 
15 by 12.—Catalogues. 
Joun MABLEY, 143, , Strand, W. o. 


TE BLEY’s IMIT: ATION OIL PAI INTINGS, 

Originated by J. Mabley, 143, Strand, May, 1858. E ight 

Hundred Examples, after Eminent Masters. oa view. Catalogues. 
J. M ABLEY, 143, Strand, V 


YOOD FRAMES CHEAP.- —Good 
Good Materials, Good Fitting. One Hundred and Fifty 
Designs, from the most simple to the most elaborate. The 
adaptation of designs of Frames to Subjects made a study. No 
Charge for Packing or Cases. Catalogues. 
MaBLEY, 143, Strand, W.C. 





tir n this Journal, 
»f all published. 










25—Jungfrau, 
Rosa Bonheur, 15s 
y.T 






ty 15— \h beville, 
, Martens, 88. 
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ria CATALOGUE of RARE 
m Topography, Sanenicy y, Biography, N 
Ganieninn, Poetry, the Drama, Shakspeariana, Fa 
Shooting, ‘Smoking, Ww itcheraft, Apparitions, Dre; 
other curious and interesting subject, is now read 
had on receipt of one postage-stamp.—Address J. H 
61, Fleming-road, Kennington Park, Surrey. 


BOOKS 


Now ready, forwarded on receipt of ones 


TAYLOR & SON’S CATAL UuUhs 0 
@F e SECOND-HAND BOOKS, (many curious and Tare), 
Including the greater portion of ‘the Library of the late Migg 
Baker, of Northampton.—J. Taytor & Son, Booksellers, ye 
Gold-street Northampton. 


In a few days will be published, rc roys al 13mo. 96 pages, 


CATALOGUE of a MOST INTEREST. 
ING and VALUABLE ASSEMBLAG 

RARE, CURIOUS and USEFUL OLD Bb 

Chiefly selected from the Libraries of those eminens wu. 

Antiquaries, Sir Henry Savile and Sir John Savile, who liv eu 

the gicigns of Elizabeth and James I., sisoagaee Tenison, Dr. 

8. Knight, author of the Lives of Erasmus a. ev Sir Edward 

Dering, Bart. , of Surrenden in Kent, and other « 

ing some Rare Spanish Books and Chronicles from 

Richard Ford, Esq., author of the Handbook fo 

Spain, &e., and some very re and Curious V 

s and Travels, relating to America a 


wth 


‘ 


f 


George W ither, from 1612 to 1666, ever toe a Be, 


Collections formed by Rey. Dr. Bliss, J 
John Mitford, and James Brook Pulham, E , &c., accompa. 
with numerous sofas re al Notes and racts ; together oe 
some very Ancient and Valuable Manuscripts on Vellum, and 
Curious and Interesting Historical Manuscripts on Paper, selected 
from the above Libraries. 
Now on Sale a the v. very moderate ® seine affixed, 
y JOSEPH LILL 
15, Bedford-street, phe ea reeeh anes ya 
on. 
*,* This Interesting and C rious 0 atalogue will } 
to to any Gentleman requesting it on the receipt of 12 pos* 
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STAINED GLASS AND WALL PAINTING, 
Notice of Removal. 


ESSRS. CLAYTON & BELL, 

(Late of 24a, Cardington-street, Euston-square,) 

Have Removed to 
311, REGENT-STRERET, W., 
( Adjoining the Polytechnic Institution, ) 

Premises affording them accommodation and facilities more 
completely suited to the necessities of their work than were 
attainable at their old establishment. 

ATURDAY to MONDAY at the SEASIDE, 

—RETURN TICKETS every SATU soe 34 AFTERNOON, 

at Cheap Fares, by the BRIGHTON RAILYV , from Victoria 
and London Bridge, to BRIGHTON, H st VGS. ORTS- 
MOUTH, WORTHING, EASTBOURNE, HAV "ANT, & &e. See 
Time Tables. 

YARIS in TWELVE “HOURS and a HALF, 

vii DIEPPE, by the New Daily Tidal Service, with Special 

Express Tidal Trains both on the English and French Railways. 
Second Class, 20s.; First Class, 28s. Return Tickets issued. Two 
departures daily (except Sundays).—For hours of departure from 
ondon Bridge and Victoria, see the Times daily. 


| eet TICKETS to HASTINGS, ST. 
LEONARDS, and EASTBOURNE, for one or more per- 
sons, available for ‘ONE MONTH, or for extended periods, from 
Victoria, London Bridge, and Norwood Junction Stations, at 
REDUCED FARES, by the BRIGHTON and SOUTH COAST 
LINE, on application ‘at the oe Offices at the above Sta- 
tions, or at 43, Regent-cireus, Piccadilly. Fares, there and back: 

to Hastings or St. Leonards, First Class (by Express Trains), 259. ; 

by Ordinary oon 21s. ; ‘Second Class iby Express), 20s. ; by 
Ordinary, 168. ‘o Ea stbourne, by both Ordinary and Express 
Trains, ‘irst © . 208. ; Second Class, 14s. 


EOLOGY AND MIN ERA 

mentary Collections to lowe eias the y of these interest- 

ing branches of Science, can be ha 20, 50, to 100 Guineas 

each, of J. TENNANT. Genera tnaie to ’ Her Majesty * Strand, 

London, W.C. All the recent Works; also Ge’ eer | Maps, 

Jiagrams, Models, Hammers, &c. —Mr. Tex ANT givw Private 
Instruction i in Mineralogy and | Geology. 


N 
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THE NEW DISCOVERY.—LINDORFF'S 
ingenious and wonderful INVENTION for TAKIN 
PORTRAITS and LANDSCAPES, by Day or Night, withoat 


Apparatus. The whole Secret, vio! Instructions ar 
forwarded for 25 stamps. — Ad 
Academy, 14, Denmark-hill, C: amberweil, 
(THE AQUARIUM. .—LLOY D’s PRACTICAL 
INSTRUCTIONS for TANK MANAGEMENT, with 

Descriptive and Priced ste = ages and 101 Engravings, post 
free for twenty-one stam Apply, wy, cirecs to W. Atrorp Lioyp, 
Portland-road, Regent’s Park, sondon, 

“ Many manuals have been published ca aquaria, but we con 
fess we have seen nothing for practical utility like this.” 

Era, Oct. 14, 1860. 


SHELLS “AND "FOSSILS. 
RITISH SHELLS.—Mr. R. DAMON, of 
WEYMOUTH, supplies single Specimens or named Col- 
lections. Priced Catalogues sent for 4d. 
FOREIGN SHELLS.—A large Stock received direct from 
Foreign Correspondents. 
FOSSILS. — An extensive Stock from every Pormation: - 
Geological Collections, at prices ranging from 21. to 5 
Catalogue of British Shells, New Edition, 8vo, “ 
ditto, &c. &c. See Printed List sent with above. 
\ R. HUBBARD’S ORCADIAN STEREO- 
a SCOPIC VIEWS and BIRDS of ORKNEY, in_ folio 
Plates, 10 by 14. Patronized by His Royal Highness the Prince 
Consort. The Views are all described from Mr. Hubbard’s own 
observations, during many years of almost unceasing labours in 
the Orkneys, during which time Mr. H. made the large collection 
of Birds ately presented to the Museum at Oxford. In the 
Moe is seen much that is interesting in the ‘Orkneys. The 
Cathedral at Kirkwall, with Views of Ancient Churches ; also 
Bishop and Earl’s I Palaces ; with the remarkable standing Stones 
of Stonness; Scenes of Whales driven Ashore; the Orcadian 
Fisheries ; and many other interesting subjects ; the Ancient an 
Modern Customs of the People ; Old Read, aged 1 
Stereoscopic Views, 80 Slides, 51.—Photographs of Birds, 30 folio 
Plates, : 5l.—Address Cuas. Husparp, 23, Michael’s-place, Bromp- 
ton.—All orders should be accompanied with a P.O. order, pay- 
able at the Post-oflice, Brompton, London, 8. 
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ORKNEY ISLES. Mow. publishing, 
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RENO, Italian, German.—9, OLD BOND- 
T.—Dr. ALTSCHUL, Author of ‘ First German 
(dedicated to Her Grace the ee of Suther- 
Philel. Sec., Prof. Elocution—TWO LANGUAGES 

su “the same lesson, or alternately, on the same Terms 
*- pupil's or at his house. Each language spoken in 
Lessons, and select CLASSES for Ladies and Gen- 
ation for all ordinary pursuits of life, the Uni- 


h : seneers > af uy and Civil Service Examinations. 
NTEW OSTEND DAY SERVICE 
Vid DOVER, 
TO AND FROM 
BELGIUM, HOLLAND, GERMANY, THE RHINE, &c. 








Tan MONDAY, the 2nd September, 1861, the 
ill be performed Daily, in both directions isun- 
by the South-Eastern Railway Company’s splen- 

.mers, ‘at the following times :— 


ON an? 








LONDON. DOVER. BRUSSELS. COLOGNE. 
LEAVE .AEAVE ARRIVE ARRIVE 
1115 A.M. 9°25 P.M. 4°40 A.M. 

WED» : BED ESRLA. OSTEND. LONDON. 
Ph. LEAVE ARRIVE 

r) saad 7 35 + 4 11°45 a.M 8°35 P.M. 





wunvlG.- ae KETS at the Reduced Ostend Rates, with 
Registration of Baggage. 
*. W. EBORALL, General Manager. 


ean a the Monastic, GRoLIER, 
MA4¥OT? and ILLUMINATED styles, in the most superior 
clish and Foreign workm 
JOSEPH ZAEHNSDORF, 
.EBINDER TO THE KING OF HANOVER, 
* English and Foreign Bookbinder, 
30, ia ey COVENT-GARDEN, W.C. 


SIONS and ESTATES PHOTO- 

. “¢ \PH ED, on very moderate terms, by ‘ ad LONDON 
SCHOOL of PHOTOGRAPHY,” 103, Newgate-street, E.C. 

Wedding Groups, Schools, and every kind of out-door = 


OYAL SHIP HOTEL, Dover.—NOTICE 
to TRAVELLERS and VISITORS. —The Ship Hotel, long 
famous amongst all classes, has just undergone extensive repairs. 
Whe charges are moderate, and a ladies’ coffee-room has been 
added. Suites of apartments can be secured for families. Appli- 
cation to be made to the Manager. 
The Harbour Station of the London, Chatham and Dover +~ 
nt satan to be opened, is only ten yards distant from t! 
ote: 


MAYALL'S PORTRAIT GALLERIES, 
224 and 226, Daisey hate jeer f 
and Daguerreotypes 
Taken Daily. - 
“Mr. Mayall stands supreme in Portraits, and is unrivalled 
for breadth, manner and finish. Either from the character of 
his sitters, or the taste of cig composition, | his portraits appear 
more dignified, self- nd ar those of any 
other other pho} stographer.” BAtheneum. 


fest imatEs FOR LITHOGRAPHY, 
ENGR ad ING and a 
Promptly furnish ALD 
ASHBER & D ANGERF ELD. 
Lithographic Artists and Printers in Colours, 
jugravers on Wood and Co 
Copper-plate and General Printers, 
22, LEDFORD-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 
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OYAL TURKISH BATH for LADIES,— 

The only on*ia London. OPEN DAILY, with all the 
Requirements of 4, } let im and completeness. Hours Seven a.m. 
bey Five p.m. GE JMEN’S, daily, from Seven a.m. to Nine 

p.m. Private Bath. daily, from Five to Nine p.u.—26, QUEEN- 
SQUARE, Russell-s: anes next door to the Home for Gentle- 
women. “ds by y pos' 


URKIS4 B ATHS IN PERFECTION, 

- 20, PA..oR-STREET, W., under medical direction, fitted 
up in a very recherché style. For Gentlemen, Monday, Wednes- 
i Thursday and Saturday. Tuesday and Friday for Ladies 
exclusiv ely, when none but Females specially instructed will be 
in attendars pe. 38. 6d. to 6 o'clock ; 2s. after. 


“ APIZTON MEN YAQP., 
ATH HOT MINERAL WATER SANA- 


TORIUM, in conjunction with the Roman or Improved 
Turkish Bath.—This h: andsome, airy and commodious building, 
situate at the immediate source of the most celebrated Hot 
Springs of the City, so famed for their efficacy in Paralysis, 
Sciatica, Gout, Rheumatism, Chronic Affections and Cutaneous 
Dises es and in Dyspepsia, Debility, deficient Nervous Energy, 
&c., gives the Inmates the great adv: antage of having the spacious 
Mineral ‘Baths, Turkish Bath, &c., without quitting the building. 
The whole has been fitted up at a large outle ay, with special regard 
to the requirements of the Invalid, affording the comforts and 
appliances of a first-class Boarding Este ablishment. An eminent 
Physician is attached to the Institution.—For Terms and all 
Particulars, address Mr. Peniey, Sanatorium, Bath. 


YDROPATHY. — SUDBROOK PARK, 
near Richmond, Surrey.—Physician, Dr. E. W. Lz \NE, 
M.A., M.D. Edin 
The TURKIS H BATII on the premises, under Dr. Lane’s 
Medica] direction. 


YDROPATHY.— The BEULAH -SPA 
HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISH MENT, Upper Norwood, 
within twenty minutes’ walk of the Crystal Palace, is open for 
the reception of Patients and Visttors. The latter can have all 
the advantages, if desired, of a private Residence. Term 
Patients, from 34 guineas; v isitors, from 24 guineas, according ‘to 
accommodation.—Particulars of Dr. RitrerBanpt, M.D., the 
Resident P hysician. 














EONARD & CO. Boox-TrapE AvorionzERs, 
BOSTON, UNITED STATES, 

The Subscribers, chosen by the Publishers a Boston to conduct 
the Trade Sales in that city, respectfully solicit consignments of 
Books and other Literary P’ roperty, either for their regular Sales 
a, the ——- season, or the Autumn Trade Sales in 

st. 


Refer t 
Triibner & Co., London. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 


Sales by Auction 
Miscellaneous Books—Four Days’ Sale. 


MESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auc- 
tioneers of Literary Property. will penne by AUCTION, 
at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.c (west side), on MON- 
DAY, September 2; and three following pa a COL LLECTION of 
BOOKS, including a Selection from the Library of an eminent 
pean ’s ‘Counsel, the Library of a Clergyman deceased, also some 
selected from the Stock of the late Mr. John Tayleure, of 
‘Adelaide-street, Strand, &c.; the whole comprising es 
Works in all Classes of Literature, English and Foreign ; of 
Prints; Historical and Topographical Works; Theology, W ae of 
the Fathers of the Church; ————— Bibliography, &e. 5 
Music (Burney 8 History, Mus. Ant. Soc. Publica ms, &c.) 
on receipt of nes stamps 


Music and “Musical Instruments; the Collection of an 
Amateur from Yorkshire, &c. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will 

aoe LL by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-s nare, 
on FRIDAY, September 6, and following day, a COLLEC weal 
of M Ustc, including the Library of an Amateur, consi 
Yorkshire, and comprising an excellent Selection of the Works of 
the Best Authors in all Classes ; Early English and Italian Vocal 
Music; Capital Instrumental Music; ox ern Operatic and Sac’ 
Works arranged for Ful hi ; Valuable Full Scores of 
Operas and Oratorios, some of which have not been published in 
this country; Historical and Theoretical Sangean pr a 
many Scaree and Curious Works; the Plates a ht of 
* Hackett’s Universal Psalmodist. *_MUSIC her INSTREME MENTS. 
of various kinds: Pianofortes by Broadwood, Coll ae, Erard, and 
other Modern Peresise Violins, Violoncellos, &c. 

‘atalogues on receipt of two stamps. 











Just published, in feap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 
BSCURE TEXTS of SCRIPTURE ILLUS- 
TRA =. ACCORDING TO THE SPIRITUAL SENSE. 
By MARY C. HUME. 


_London: George i anwaring, 8, King Williz am~ -street, § Strand. 


(pee suEns NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
CONTENTS for SEPTEMBER. No. CCCCLXXXIX. 
. THE ONCE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
TI, EAST LYNNE. (Concluding Part.) 
TII. JOHN SOBIESKI. By SIR NATHANIEL. 
IV. A VISIT TO THE COUNTY OF WICKLOW. 
V. THOMSON AT RICHMOND. By W. CHARLES KENT. 
VI. GRANVILLE DE VIGNE. A TALE OF THE DAY: 
Part IX 
THE OKAVANGO RIVER. 
VIII. EVENING AT HASTINGS. By NICHOLAS MICHELL. 
1X. GLOUCESTERSHIRE: ITS ACHIEVEMENTS. 
X. DUELLING IN MODERN TIMES. 
In the October Number will be commenced A NEW SERIAL 
STORY, entitled 


THE SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. 
By the Author of * East Lynne.’ 
To be continued Monthly until completion. 


Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
____s*x* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


BENTLEY’ S MISCELLANY. 


The SEPTEMESE Ppt tny (now ready) contains the 
LUDING PART of 


THE CONSTABLE OF THE TOWER. 
By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
With an Illustration by JOHN GILBERT. 
LA CHATELAINE SANS CHATEAU. By OUIDA. 
THE FRENCH COAL-TRADE. By FREDERICK 
MARSHALL. 
IV. MADAME DE KRUDENER. 
V. PROPRIA QUZ MARIBUS. By MONKSHOOD. 
VI. AMERICAN YOUNG-LADYISM. 
VII. CROOKED USAGE; or, THE 
LORN LORIOT. By DUDLEY 
XXIII. to XXVI. 
VIII. CHEVALIER BUNSEN. 
IX. A GERMAN IN ROME. 
London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


H E DU E E N: 
- AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL AND REVIEW. 


Men of all classes in England— the Clergyman, the Student, 
the Schoolmaster, the Man of Letters, the Artist, the Merchant, 
the Artizan—have Journals written "especially ‘for t them; but 
for the whole mass of Educ: ited Women not a single Paper of Value 
exists. Under the title of ‘THE TEEN, a Journal for Eng- 
lish women is now in preparation. The first Number will appear 
on SATU RDAY, September7. ‘THE QUEEN ‘is simply intended 
to be for Educated Women what certain high-class Journals are 
for men—recording and discussing from week to week wifatever 
interests or amuses them. There will be a large number of original 
articles on the Daily Life of Society, its Manners and Morals—on 
Books, Music, and the Theatre. ¢ ‘onsider: able space will be devoted 
to the Amusements which Ladies most pursue, at home and 
abroad ; while, as for la mode,* THE QUEEN* so the earliest 
and most acc urate chronicler ‘of all its changes. e Engravings 
in ‘THE QUEEN’ will really illustrate the hese of the Day, 
and give point to whatever Topics happen to engage the public 
— No expense and no trouble will be spared in theig prepara- 
tion 
Tnteresting Supplements — ape: ar every week. With the first 
Number will be givena PLATE OF THE FASHIONS (printed 
ey Ese in Paris), anda genuine PHOTOGRAPH OF HER 
TY UEEN VICTORIA. These Photographs {not 
on avings from Photographs) will be suitable for framing, beiy 
elegantly mounted on tinted card-paper. They will be pil 
by Mr. Mayall, of Regent-street—a suflicient guarantee of their 
excellence. Other interesting Supplements—already in prepara- 
tion in Paris, Brussels, Berlin and Leipzig, as well as in London 
ee exhibit the most charming Specimens of Fine-Art Printing 
ver seen in this country. The first Number will appear on 
SATU RDAY, September 7 7, price SIXPENC E.—To be had of all 
Booksellers and Newsvenders ; also on receipt of Six Stamps, from 
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ADVENTURES OF 
COSTELLO. Chaps. 


(ae ABT- -JOURNAL for SepremBeEr, price 
, contains Turner's PHRYNE GOING TO TE E 
re Guido’s DEATH OF CLEOPATRA, and Noble" 8 
The Literary Contents include— 
THE MONUMENTS OF EGYPT. By F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 
MODERN ART IN FLORENCE. By Theodosia Trollope. 
BRITISH ARTISTS : THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTE 
No. 56. HENRY WARREN. By James Dafforne. Iltastraten, 
THE BUILDING FOR THE GREAT EXHIBITION OF 1862 
ORIGIN AND NOMENCLATURE OF PL ° 
Chap. II. By Dr. William Bell. Illustrated." “A®PS 
ART-UNION EXHIBITION. 
EAST INDIA MUSEUM. 
BOOKBINDING anp DECORATIVE WORKS ix LEATHER. 
THE HUDSON. By Benson J. Lossing. Illustrated. 
GOTHIC METAL WORK. Illustrated. &e. &e. 
James 8. Virtue, 26, Ivy-lane. 


BLACEWOOD's MAGAZINE, 
for SEPTEMBER, 1861. No. DLI. Price 28. 6d. 


Contents. 
Scotland and her Accusers. 
rhe Rector. 
Meditations on Dyspen psia. 
urton’s Anatomy o: ae. 
The Persian War of 1856 —57. 
(he Memory of M dd 1h 
Smee p> lta = at Ruskin. 
The Art-Student in Rome. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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This day, price 1s. with Illustrations by “‘ Phiz,” 


T JAMES’S MAGAZINE. 
Conducted by Mrs. 8. C. HALL. 


Contents for September. 
I. The Royal Mint. 
I. Can Wrong be Right? a Tale. By Mrs. 8. C. Hall. 
oF a Seton Gallery, by anthony Trollope 7 
y. ** Nadrione nione”: Wishes ed. A Tale. By th 
Author of Paul Fe dui 
V. A Shell; its Maa os oat Message. By Thomas ee 
I. English Music. By the Rev. J. E. Cox, M.A. F.8./ 
I. September at Borcette. By Mrs. 8. C. Hall. 
L. The Charm Doctor: = amen in Wales. 
X. The Domestic 
X. Something of wh: at my Queen. will gee and will not see in 
reland. By 8. C. Hall, F.S. 
. Lines on the Death of Catherine ‘(ilayes) Bushnell. 
. The Population of Scotland, Ireland, and the United 


ingdom. 
XIII. A Great Trial: a Tale for the Young of the Household. By 
Mrs. 8. C. Hall. 
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London: W. Kent & Co. Paternoster-row. 


Just published, Mo. III., for SEPTEMBER, price 6d. Monthly, 
ith numerous Illustrations, 


HE SIXPENNY MAGAZINE. 








Conte 

Earl Russell—The King of the “Siountains, Chap. IV.—Trips 
after Health, by Dr. Thomson—The Captain of the “ Vulture,” 
Chaps. ILI. and I1V.—Gems from Abroad—Pen and Pencil Sketches 
of the Picturesque: No. III. Rochester Castle—The Round of 
Wrong, Chap. [V.—Venetian Bridal—Parlour Occupations: Glass 
Painting — Dainty Dishes—Mr. Pollycoddles—The Magnetizer— 
Tales of the Musicians—The Flooded Hut of the Mississippi—The 
Pinchbecks—Notes on Social Progress—A Night of Misery—The 
Cigar — Heiress Hunters— Law and Crime — Literature of the 


Month. 
London: Ward & Lock, 158, Fleet-street. 





“This day, price 1s. the SEPTEMBER Number of 
TNEMPLE BAR: a London Magazine for Town 


and Country Readers. 
Edited by ee AUGUSTUS SALA. 


ontents. 
. The Seven Sons of Mammon aStory. ByG. A. Sala. 
. My Convict Experience 
London Poems. VII. ‘The River. 
: Daughters of Eve. III. aay F: ‘anshaW 
For Better for Worse. XXXV lL “to Chap. XLII. 
Limestones and me 
A Brown Study. 
. All about Hair and Beards. 
. The Wimbledon al 
. The Corporal’s St« 
. School Girls and Giris’ Schools. 


y Mabel. 
London: Office, 122, Fleet-street, E.C. 
Just published, price 38. 6d. 
joummaL of the STATISTICAL SOCIETY 
for SEPTEMBER (Vol. XXTV. Part ITL.). 


Contents. 


1, M. de Buschen on Serfdom in Russia. 

2. Mr. Purdy on the Wages of Agricultural Labourers in England 
and Wales, 1860. 

3. Dr. Steele—Niumerical Analysis*of "Patients treated in Guy's 

4. 

5. 
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Hospital, 1854-6 
Trish Census of 186 Be py ened Romie. 
Miscellanea and Ou: arterly Retw 
London: Edward Stanford, 6, ro haring Cross, W.C. 


| D bteeee1 UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 
No. 345, for SEPTEMBER, price 2s. 6d. 
. Contents. 
Macaulay's Last Volume. 
French Views of Irish Questions. 
An Only Son, By the Author of ‘ Artist and Craftsman.’ 
Part VI 
Revelations of Peter Brown—Poet and Peripatetic. By Jona- 
than Freke Slingsby. 
aon Anglo-Irish ‘Antiquary — Lieutenant-General 
Vallancey. 
The Rescued Infant. An Ancient Buddhist Legend. 
Primitive French Industries. 
The Rivals of yg 
Two New Books of Poem 
Relics of er Celtic Literature. 
Australian Life. 
12. Military Panics. By Runnymede. 
13. The Lrish Census Abstracts of 1861. 
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Dublin: W. H. Smith &Son. London: Hurst & Blackett. 
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In2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cloth, 


a\' EMORIALS of THOMAS HOOD. Col- 
lated, Arranged, and Edited by his Daughter, with a Pre- 
face and Notes by his Son. [Illustrated with many Copies from 
his own Sketches, and of a MS. Page of ‘ The Song of the Shirt. 
“The most elaborate biography could not give a better idea of 
Thomas Hood than we obtain from the simple Memorials now 
published... .These letters perfectly reflect his character, with all 
its fun, geniality, and tenderness....Much or little, however, all 
is well done....The work is a complete success.” 
Times, Sept. 7, 1860. 
Edward Moxon & Co. 44, Dover-street. 


WORKS OF THOMAS HOOD. 
Lately published, in 1 vol. 8vo. illustrated by numerous Wood- 
cuts, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


SECOND SERIES of HOOD’S OWN; or, 
Laughter from Year to Year. 

Also, 
1. HOOD’S OWN, First Series. New Edition, 
in 1 vol. 8vo. illustrated by 250 Woodcuts, price 10s, 6d. cloth. 
2. HOOD’S POEMS. Fourteenth Edition, 
in feap. 8vo. price 7s. cloth. 
3. HOOD’S POEMS of WIT and HUMOUR. 
Eleventh Edition, in feap. 8vo. price 5s, cloth. 
4. HOOD'S WHIMS and ODDITIES, in 
Prose and Verse. In feap. 8vo. illustrated by 87 Original Designs, 


price 5s. cloth. 
Edward Moxon & Co, 44, Dover-street. 


W ILLIAM WORDSWORTH’s COMPLETE 
WORKS. 
1. WORDSWORTH'’S POETICAL WORKS. 


In 6 vols. feap. 8vo. price 30s. cloth. 
2. WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, price 20s. cloth. 
3. WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 


In 6 pocket vols. price 21s. cloth. f E 
*,* The above are the only compLete Editions of Wordsworth's 
>, 








,oems. 
__ Edward Moxon & Co. 44, Dover-street. 


LLUSTRATED EDITIONS of ROGERS'S 
POEMS. 

1. ROGERS’S POEMS. In 1 vol. illustrated 
by 72 Vignettes, from Designs by Turner and Stothard, price 
163. cloth. 

2. ROGERS’S ITALY. In 1 vol. illustrated 
by 56 Vignettes, from Designs by Turner and Stothard, price 
168. cloth. 

8. ROGERS’'S POETICAL WORKS. In 
1 vol. feap. 8vo. illustrated by numerous Woodcuts, price 98. cloth. 

Edward Moxon & Co, 44, Dover-street. 





‘PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY'S WORKS. 
Lately published, in small 8vo. a New Edition, with Portrait and 
Vignette, price 7s. cloth, 
QHELLEY'S POETICAL WORKS. 
Also, 

1. SHELLEY’S POEMS, ESSAYS and 
LETTERS from ABROAD. Edited by Mrs. SHELLEY. In1 
vol. medium 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, price 12s. cloth. 

2. SHELLEY'S POETICAL WORKS. 
Edited by Mrs. SHELLEY. In 3 vols. feap. 8vo. price 15s. cloth. 

8. SHELLEY’S ESSAYS, LETTERS from 
ABROAD, TRANSLATIONS, and FRAGMENTS. Edited by 
Mrs. SHELLEY. In 2 vols. feap. 8vo. price 9s. cloth. 

Edward Moxon & Co. 44, Dover-street. 


JOHN KEATS'S POEMS. 

In 1 vol. 8vo. illustrated by 120 Designs, Original and from the 
Antique, drawn on Wood by George Scharf, price 12s. cloth, 
HE POETICAL WORKS of JOHN KEATS. 

With a Memoir, by RICHARD MONCKTON MILNES, 


; ie The same Work in feap. 8vo. without the Illustrations, 


hee 
CONTENTS. 


price 5s. cloth. 
Edward Moxon & Co. 44, Dover-street. 
1, The LETTERS of CHARLES LAMB, with a SKETCH of 
i P. y Sir T. N. TaLrourp 


WORKS of CHARLES LAMB. 
In 4 vols. feap. 8vo. price 20s. cloth. 
his L . By Sir T. } aD. 
2, FINAL MEMORIALS of CHARLES LAMB; consisting 
chiefly of his Letters not before published, with Sketches of 
ome of his Companions. By Sir T. N. Tatrourp. 


8 
3. The ESSAYS of ELIA 
RECOLLECTIONS of CHRIST’S 





4: ROSAMUND_ GRAY, 
HOSPITAL, POEMS, &c. 
Also, 

1. The WORKS of CHARLES LAMB. 
1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, price 16s. cloth. 

2. The ESSAYS of ELIA. In 1 vol. feap. 
8yo. price 6s. cloth. 

Edward Moxon & Co. 44, Dover-street. 
HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES.—TENTH EDITION, 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo. price 18s. cloth; in calf, 249, 

HAY bN's DICTIONARY of DATES. 


Relating to all Ages and Nations; for Universal 


In 





eference ; 

Comprehending Remarkable Occurrences, Ancient and Modern— 
the Foundation, Laws and Governments of Countries—their Pro- 
gress in Civilization, Industry, Literature, Arts and Science— 
their Achievements in Arms—their Civil, Military and Religious 
Institutions, and _ particularly of the British Empire. By 
JOSEPH HAYDN. Tentu Epitioy, revised and greatly enlarged 
Ly BENJAMIN VINCENT, Assistant-Secretary and Keeper of 
the Library of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 

“ A volume containing upwards of 15,000 articles, and, perhaps, 
more than 15 times 15,000 facts. What the London Directory is to 
the merchant, this Dictionary of Dates will be found to be to 
those who are searching after information, whether classical, 
political, domestic or general.” — Times. 


In feap. 8vo. New cag with Portrait of Author, 
pr ’ 


clot 
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SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 
Edward Moxon & Co. 44, Dover-street. 





In feap. 8vo. New Editions, price 6s. cloth, 


> * DRAMATIC WORKS 
or 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 
Edward Moxon & Co. 44, Dover-street: 
In feap. 8vo. NinthjEdition, price 6s. cloth, 
AIDS TO BREPFPLECTIO RN. 
4 BY 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 


Edited by the Rev. DERWENT COLERIDGE, M.A. 
Edward Moxon & Co. 44, Dover-street. 


QAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE’S 
WORKS. 
UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 
1. THE FRIEND: a Series of Essays to aid 
in the Formation of fixed Principles in Politics, Morals, and 


Religion, with Literary Amusements interspersed. In 3 vols. 
feap. 8vo. price 15s. cloth. 


2. ESSAYS ON HIS OWN TIMES, form- 
_ - ae Series of ‘The Friend.’ In 3 vols. feap. 8vo. price 
88. cloth. 


3. On the CONSTITUTION of CHURCH 
and STATE, according to the Idea of each. Fourth Edition, in 
feap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth. 


4, LAY SERMONS. Third Edition. 1. The 


Statesman’s Manual. 2. oneal ne ye that sow beside all 


Waters. In feap. 8vo. price 5s. eloth. 
INQUIRING 





5. CONFESSIONS of an 
SPIRIT. Third Edition. In feap. 8vo. price 4s. cloth. 

6. BIOGRAPHIA LITERARIA, or BIO- 
GRAPHICAL SKETCHES of MY LITERARY LIFE and 
OPINIONS. Second Edition. In 2 vols. feap. 8vo. price 18s. cl. 

7. NOTES and LECTURES upon SHAKE. 
SPEARE and some of the OLD POETS and DRAMATISTS; 
with other Literary Remains of 8. T. Coleridge. In 2 yols. feap. 
8yo. price 128. cloth. 

8. NOTES on ENGLISH DIVINES. In 
2 vols. feap. Svo. price 128. cloth. 

9. NOTES: THEOLOGICAL, POLITICAL 
and MISCELLANEOUS. In feap. 8yo. price 6s. cloth. 
_______——s Edward Moxon & Co. 44, Dover-street. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF TENNYSON’S ‘ PRINCESS,’ 

WITH MACLISE’S ILLUSTRATIONS. 

In royal 8vo. cloth, price 16%., morocco, 21s., morocco by Hayday, 
31s. 6d., illustrated with 26 Wood Engravings by Thos. Dalziel, 
Green and Williams, from Designs by D. Maclise, R.A., 

TNMHE PRINCESS: A MEDLEY. 
3 By ALFRED TENNYSON, Esq. D.C.L., 

Poet-Laureate. 
Edward Moxon & Co. 44, Dover-street. 








N° 1766, Ava. 31,’6] 


MR. TENNYSON’S WORKS. 
In feap. 8vo. price 7s. cloth, 
DYLLS OF THE KING 
By ALFRED TENNYSON, Esq. D.C.L., . 
Poet-Laureate. 
Also, by the same Author, 
1. POEMS. 13th Edition, feap. 8vo. 9s. cloth, 


. PRINCESS: a Medley. 10th Edition, feap, 
8vo. 58. cloth. 


. IN MEMORIAM. 
6s. cloth. 


4, MAUD; and other Poems. 


8vo. 58. cloth. 


bo 


i) 


10th Edition, feap. 8yo, 


4th Edition, feap, 


*,* To be obtained in morocco bindings. 
Edward Moxon & Co. 44, Dover-street. 
Early in September, feap. 8vo. price 2s. in Ornamental Cover, and 
2s. 6d. in cloth gilt, 
wUMMER on the LAKES. By Manrcarer 
; oh Spe —. be | her Autobiography, Selections 
rom her Correspondence, and Notes, by Ralph Waldo Em 
W. H. Channing, and others. ne eT ee 
London: Ward & Lock, Fleet-street. 





Early in September, price 2s. Ornamental Cover, 


HE WHITE SCALPER. By Gustave 
a AIMARD, Author of ‘ Prairie Flower,’ &c. 
It is impossible for language to depict more startling scenes of 
Indian life, or to inspire more thrilling interest. 
London: Ward & Lock, 158, Fleet-street, E.C. 





HE ENGLISH WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
SEPTEMBER 1, 1861. Price 18. 
Contents. 

The Condition of Working Women in England and France~ 
Margaret Beaufort—The Institutions of Hofwyl—The Victor: a 
Poem—Les Feuilles de Saule—Algerine Notes—Women Composi- 
tors—Fruits in their Season—National Association for the Pro- 
——— of Social Science—Notices of Books—Open Council—Passing 

vents. 

London: Published by ‘The English Woman’s Journal’ Com- 
pany, Limited, at their Office, 19, Langham-place, Regent-street, 
W.; and, for the Company, by W. Kent & Co., Paternoster-row. 
i\' OSAICS.—The first of a Series of fully illus- 

A trated Papers on this subject ap ars in the SEPTEMBER 
Number of THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE (price 28. 61.), 
together with Articles on the Life of the Sieur de Joinville, Earl 
Poems of Bishop Shuttleworth, Bronze Marmites—Irish Wills 
and Inventories— Proceedings of the various Archzological 
Societies, at Peterborough, Maidstone, &c. &c.—Correspondence, 
Notebook of Sylvanus Urban—Reviews—Obituary Notices of the 
Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, the Bishop of Durham, and 
others—Births, Marriages, and Deaths—Markets, &c. 

London, 377, Strand: J. H. & Jas. Parker. 








Just published, post Svo. cloth lettered, price 5s. 
RISH HISTORY and IRISH CHARACTER. 
By GOLDWIN SMITH. 
Oxford and London: J. H. & Jas. Parker. 





circulation at 


ATKINSON’S TRAVELS IN SIBERIA AND AMOOR. 


One Thousand Copies of each of the above Works, and from Three 
Hundred and Fifty to Three Thousand Copies of nearly every 


recent work of acknowledged merit or general interest, are in 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
List of Books recently added and of Surplus Copies withdrawn from 
Sale, will be forwarded postage-free on application. 

CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 


New Oxford-street, London ; Cross-street, Manchester ; and New-street, Birmingham. 








CHEAP BOOKS AT 





Edward Moxon & Co. 44, Dover-street. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 





Purchasers of Books for Public or Private Libraries are recom- 
mended to obtain C. FE. MUDIE’S REVISED LIST of SUR- 
PLUS COPIES of RECENT WORKS withdrawn from his 
LIBRARY, and offered for SALE at greatly reduced prices. 
This List contains Silas Marner, Mrs. Delany's Autobiography, 
Tennent’s Ceylon, Davis's Researches at Carthage, Lockhart’s 
Residence in China, and more than One Thousand other Works 
of the Past and Present Season. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford-street, London ; Cross-stree+, Manchester; and New-street, Birmingham. 
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THE CIVIL WAR 


IN AMERICA. 


Just published, in post 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 


HE AMERICAN CRISIS CONSIDERED. 


Poe 
mple 
> Oxford. 

a : Longman, Green, 


CHARLES LEMPRIERE, 
and Law Fellow of St. John’s Colles ge, in the University 


D.C.L., of the Inner 


and Co. Paternoster-row. 








~ HE REV. F. METCALFE’ 


S WORK ON ICELAND, 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. with Map and 4 Illustrations, price 12s. 6d. 


HE OXONIAN in 


ICELAND; or, Notes 


of Travel in that Island in the Summer "or 1860: 


ey at ee Folk ewe 
Glanac ETCALFE, M. 


DERICK M 


with 
and Sagas. By the Rev. FRE- 


Fellow a Lincoln Coll. Oxford ; 


‘Author of * The sae in Tiveane 


“Mr. Metcalfe has brought 
home a capital budget from Ice- 
land. he work as a whole is 
fresh and very entertaining. 
The concluding chapter, on the 
way and cost of travelling in 
Iceland, is samnuve and practical 
enough to be of great value to 

any member of the Alpine C lub 
or other adventurer who wishes 
to understand the relations of 


the aii to his purse before 
he startsfrom England....Some 
lof the sketches of character, 
too, are admirably done. _But 
the great interest of the book 
lies in the i Ee agate: it gives of 
the story-telling spirit of the 
Icelander, and of the northern 
gloom that hangs over his super- 
stition.” xaminer. 


London: Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts, 











COMPLETION OF DR. G. 


SMITH’S HISTORY OF 


METHODISM. 
Now ready, in crown Svo. price 1°8. 6d. cloth, 


E 


with a full Genfrav 
F.A.S. 
tory and Religion of Mankind. 


Also, Vol. II. The i 
10s. 6d.; Volume the First, 


INDEX. 


ISTORY of WESLEYAN METHODISM : 
Vol. III. MODERN METHODISM, com eae 


the work 


By GEORGE SMITH, LL.D. 


Author of ‘ Sacred aa als ; or, Researches into the His- 


AGE of METHODISM, price 
WESLEY and his TIMES, a 


10g. 6d. 5 ’ and the Work complete, in 3 vols. price 31s. 6d. ¢ loth 
London : Longman, Green and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Just pub lished, in 8vo. price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


READIN G, WRITIN 


G, and ARITHMETIC; 


and How they may be more ee taught in Ele. 


mentary Schools. 


By ROBERT FL 


London: Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 





LUND’S MENSURATION. 
Lately published, in feap. 8vo. price 38. 6d.—the KEY, 3s. 


HE ELEMENTS 


of MENSURATION, 


designed for Schools and Adult Cls - eg Bo witha = Collee- 


tion of Original Easy Exercises. 


By t T. LUND, B.D., 


late Fellow and Lecturer of St. John’s Coliewe. Cambridge; 


Editor of ‘ Wood’s Algebra,’ &. 


London: Longman, Green, n, Longman, and Roberts. 


GLEIG’S SCHOOL SERIES. 
In feap. 4to. with 30 full-coloured Maps, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


YHYSICAL ATLAS 
and IRELAND; with 
WALTER M‘LEOD, F.R.G.S 


of GREAT BRITAIN 
Illustrative Letter-Press. By 
M.C.P. &c., Royal Military 


Asylum, Chelsea ; Author of the ‘Geography of Palestine,’ and 


various other aporoR ed School 
E. WELLER, F.R.G.S._ For 
projected and diel by. the Rey. 
General to H.M. Force 


London: 


ming 


Books. he Maps engraved by 
art of the new School Series 


. GLEIG, M.A., Chaplain- 


‘andl Green, Longman, and Roberts. 





EXAMINATION FOR GOVERNMENT CERTIFICATES, 1861 
LONDON UNIVERSITY DEGREES, 1862, &e. 
Now ready, in 12mo. price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


HAKSPEARE’S MERCHANT of VENICE: 


With Introductory Critical Comments on the Play and its 


Chief Personages; 
natory of the Text. 
and especially for the guidance 
sity 
HUNTER, M.A., 


and Government Examinations. 


and numerous Notes, illustrative and expla- 
Adapted for Scholastic or Private Study; 


of persons qualifying for Univer- 
By the Rev. JOHN 


formerly Vice- Principal of the National 


Society’s Training College, Battersea 


Tue immediate Pope of this | 
edition of the Merchant of 
Venice, is to ee . 
who are graduating for the 
London University B.A. Exa- 
minations of 1862, and those 
per e for the Government 

ertificate Examinations of 
1861. In the preparation of the 
Merchant of Venice, the editor 
has had no such aid as was sup- 
plied to him for the Julius 
Cesar and Henry VIII, by 
North’s Plutarch,and the é hro- 
nicles of Hall and Holinshed. 
The present play, therefore, as 
compared with the two others, 
has —— a greater amount 
of reflec —a& more careful 
attention ‘to the felicitous lan- 
guage of the dialogue, the sur- 
prising knowledge of human 
nature, and the skilful evolution 
of the plot, exhibited in this 
play in a degree of excellence 
approached by noother dramatic 
writer;— critical and _poctic 
merits which a youthful student 
cannot be expected to appreciate 
without a commentary. It is 
hoped that no difficulty in 
Shakspeare’s language is here 
left without elucidation or | 
comment; that many of his ex- 
— possessing a force or 

~~ d very liable to be over- 
loo ed, have received original 
illustr: ation; and that his allu- 
sions oe ure, classical anti- 
quity, pecu farities of his own 
age, &c., will be found distinctly 


students | 





indicated and explained. In the 
Introductory Remarks, the 
supposed sources of the plot are 
pretty fully exhibited, the gene- 
ral merits of the play discussed, 
and the characters of Shylock, 
Antonio, Portia, and Jessica, 
severally estimated. 


| Occasionally, it may appear 
that the editor’has attempted to 
explain what is of itself plain 
enough already: in such cases, 
meworee, the object has ae 
rally been to suggest some a 
preciation of the philological 
import of the language,—an im- 

which may not be very ob- 
vious, even when the idea meant 
to be conveyed is in no danger 
of being mistaken. Occasional 
examination of the gramma- 
tical character of phrases that 
are idiomatic, elliptical, &., is 
useful as a mental discipline, 
and may very properly be ad- 
mitted as one mode of illustra- 
tion in endeavouring to adapt 
such works as those of Shak. 
speare to the minds of youthful 
students, and to the use of 
schools. The utility of this spe- 
cies of comment in relation to 
| the Oxford University Middle- 
| Class Examinations of 1860-1, 
| will be manifest in comparing 
the Questions set at these Exa- 
minations with the specific ma- 
terial for Answers provided in 
the Editor's notes on Henry 
VIII. and Julius Cesar. 


London: Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 





iL 
Dp. TRAVERS TWISS On the LAW 


Ate considered as INDEPENDENT Sule 
ans COMMUNI TIES; on the RIGHT and DU ihe of 
ATIONS in TIME of PEACE...........0c0sc000 ene 128, 


2, 
PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S 


LECTURES on the SCIENCE of canes, Ane. gg 
at the Royal Institution of Great Britain . . 128, 


R. NEIL ARNOTT'S SURVEY of 


HUMAN PROGRESS from the SAVAGE STATE to the 
HIGHEST c AWILIZATION yet attained 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


4. 


MR&. THOMAS HARE'S TREATISE 


on the ELECTION of EEERESENTATIVES, hy 


mentary and Municipal, New Edition 
5. 
DR. GEORGE SMITH’S HISTORY 
a WESLEYAN + ~~ pean Levee $58. Modern Method- 
ism (completion); with InpEx ..... Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


6. 
EV. aH. B. WILSON’S THREE 


SERMONS composed for DELIVERY in ST. CHRYSOS- 
TOM’S CHU ROH, EVERTON ; with Preface .. Crown 8vo. 28. 


ME. Cc. D. GIN SBURG’S New Trans- 
4 lation of ECCLESIASTES, with Hebrew Text — ~~ 
COMMENHATY ....cccccccccccccsvccces sovscvccveser eves 





8. 
REV. J. HUNTERS School Edition of 
SHAKSPEARE’S MERCHANT of V =o, with Notes 
and Interpretation 2mo. 2s. 6d. 


9. 
(FRAHAMS (J. G. . INTRODUCTION 


to aie see ue eee sone in a Series = Instructions and 
Exercises . . Feap. 28. 6d. 





10. 


REV. J. PYCROFT’S COURSE of 


ENGLISH READING adapted to every Taste and 2 
Fourth Edition .....ccccccscecscccccssccveveseccscecees Feap. 5 


11. 


GRAHAWM’S (G. F.) HELPS to 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR, an improved Spelling and Read- 
ing Made Easy combined, Vew "Edition ... . Feap. 28. 6d. 


12. 
READING, WRITING, and ARITH- 


METIC; and How A may ay he more ———. Taught 


in Elementary Schools. 


R Oo 
P RST STEP in FRENCH, or Easy — < ape 
the minuets of the French Language 8. 6d. 


14. 


THE POETIC SPIRIT; and other 


Poems. By JAMES ELLIS CARTW ei 





8. 6d. 


13. 


ap. 48. 6d. 
15. 
RYN F. O. MORRIS’S RECORDS of 


ANIMAL SAGACITY and CHARACTER; — a a 
cap. 58. 


16. 
THE CLIMATE of ENGLAND: its 
ek genes Character Explained. By G. SHEP- 
HERD, C.E,. ...ccrcccrccccsscccvceseevcesoes Crown 4to. 88. 6d. 


FESSOR CONTANSEAU’S | 
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Home in decreas By CUTHBERT —— Maps, 5, C hromo- 


LIFE 


AUSTRALIA: Notes of Eight Years’ oo 


SYRIAN SHRINES ; 
Bi EMILY . A. digiceigidee 


in 
WATER and STEAM. 
Second Edition ; Portrait and Woodcuts 


Astronomy, for Young Sea Officers. By 8S. 


Circulated Free by Post to the MEMBERS and SECRETARIES of BOOK CLUBS and 
READING SOCIETIES, and, on application, to READERS in GENERAL. 


Now ready, in 4to. pp. 24, No. XXVI., AUGUST, 1861, 


NOTES ON BOOKS 


BEING AN ANALYSIS OF THE NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS PUBLISHED 
DURING EACH QUARTER BY MESSRS. LONGMAN AND CO. 


17. 


THE OXONTAN in ICELAND: Notes 


of Travel in an Island in the Agee of 1860. By the Rev. 
Illustrations . . « Po 


st Svo. 128. €d. 
18. 
or, a Highland 


vols. post 8vo, 258. 


and MANNERS in 
- 
Post 8vo. 

20. 


SEPULCHRES and 
including fag Palmyra, and 
RT. Map and Illus- 

- 2 vols. post 8vo. 258, 


K ITTLITZ’S VIEWS of the VEGE- 
TATION of the coasts and ISLANDS of the PACIFIC. 

by B. SSaease, 

reproduced in Photography ...... 


F.L.S. ; the 24 Plates 
.. Crown 4to. 428. 


22. 


ALBRAITIT and HAUGHTON’S 


SCIENTIFIC cog eae a ssh Ss b aaa Jeg 


23. 


ARAGO’S (F.) TREATISE on 


COMETS, reprinted from his Popular Astronomy ; with 
Woodcuts and 5 Plates of Figures ... 8yo. 


5a. 





Li sonst ‘ue and SCOTT'S GREEK- 


© u a LEXICON abridged. 


Ninth Edition, newly 
peaeonse Eb oneeus Square 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
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Crown 4to. 31s. 6d. 
26. 


DR. W. BRINTON On FOOD and its 


= empeade being an Introduction to Dietetics. With 


Post 8vo. 128. 
27. 
its RELATIONS to 


By_C. W. WILLIAMS, A.1.C.E. 
8vo. 78. 6d, 


28. 


PROJECTION and CALCULATION 


a Complete Initiation into Nautical 
M. SAXBY, R. 
Post 8vo. “be. 


29. 
WINTER'S ELEMENTARY DRAW- 
ING for MILITARY STUDENTS, Parr a. Practical 
Geometry of Planes and Solids. Woodcuts and Ly 


Post BVO. 68. 6d. 


‘LEOD’S PHYSICAL ATLAS of 


REAT BRITAIN and IRELAND; 30 full-coloured Maps, 
with Iineteative Letter-press (Gleig’s School Series) 


Song “Ato. 78. 6d. 
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By the Rev. A. HILEY, M. ‘. Fourth 


18mo. 58. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


—~e 


On September 2, A NEW STORY OF SOCIAL LIFE. 


EAST LYNNE. 3 vols. 


On September 15, with Portrait, &c. 
MEMOIRS of RICHARD III, and 


some of his Contemporaries. 


By J. HENEAGE JESSE, Author of ‘ The ¢ 
under the Stuarts.’ 8yo. 


Yourt of England 


On September 20, 


A RESIDENCE at NAGASAKI and 
HAKODATI in 1859-60. With 
an Account of Japan. 


By C. PEMBERTON HODGSON, late Her Majesty's reyes 
To which are added, a Series of Letters on JAPAN, by HIS 
WIFE. Post 8vo. with Illustrations. 


On September 15, 


A New Edition (the 3rd) of A BOOK 
fora RAINY DAY. 


J. S. SMITH, Author of ‘ The 


By J Streets of London,’ 
* Nollekens : and his Times.’ 38 





NOW READY. 
The COOK’S GUIDE and HOUSE- 


KEEPER and BUTLER’S ASSISTANT: a Practical Trea- 
tise on English and Foreign Cookery in all its Branches, and 
also Instructions for Pickling and Preserving Vegetables, 
Fruit, Game, &c. ; the Curing of Hams and Bacon; 

The ART of CONFECTIONERY and Ice-making, and the 
Arrangement of De s. By CHARLES ELME FRAN- 
CATELLI, Author of ‘The Modern Cook.’ Small 8vo. with 
numerous Illustrations, 5s. 


LORD DUNDONALD.—A REPLY 
to bt earl ATIONS in THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 
on THE AUTOBLOGRAPHY of LORD DUNDONALD. 
By M AR US. 8yo. with Charts. 


The Hon. Mrs. YELVERTON’S 


‘MARTYRS to CIRCUMSTANCE.’ Second and Con- 
cluding Part, price 3s. 









MEMOIRS of MARSHALL HALL, 


M.D. F.R.S., Corresponding Member of the Institute | 
France, and Foreign Associate of the Academy of 7 at 
Paris. By HIS WIDOW. &yo. with a Portrait, 
“In the world of physiological science Dr. Marshall ‘Hall may 
fairly be ranked as the companion of Harvey and Bell. 
Atheneum. 


JOHN HUSS AND JEROME OF PRAGUE. 


The LIFE and TIMES of CARDINAL 
JULIAN. By the . JENKINS. 148. 

“Mr. Jenkins treats with ¢ wen yur and learning a life which 
bears the impress of greatness. He has succeeded in developing 
the high aims and profound states smanship of ( irdinal Julian. 

Saturday Review. 


Rey. R 8vo. 





THE POPULAR SEA NOVEL, READY 


LIBRARY 


VONVED the DANE: 


THE ROVER OF THE 


AT EVERY 


BALTIC, 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
Morwy1ncG Post. 

‘ This is a great book, both in ¢ 
in its own school has no rival ric 
have written some of its chapters: he has never written anything 
more thrilling or more terrible ; and Dumas himself, so powerful 
in describing prison scenes, has not exceeded this writer in his 
rccount of the Rover of the Baltic.’ 


onception and execution, which 
stor Hugo might be proud to 


SUN 
“This strange and stirring story will certainly attract atten- 
tion. 
Bewu’s MessenGer. 
* A novel of immense power and variety.” 


Usitep Sery 
a romance of the sea, 
weeks of Marryat.” 


Ice GAZETTE. 


equals some of the most esteemed 


London: RicHARD BentLEY, New Burlington- 
street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





WILLIAM WILSON’S POEMS. 
SECOND EDITION. 


Just published, in feap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 


GATHERED TOGETHER: 
POEMS. 
By WILLIAM WILSON, 


Author of ‘ A Little Earnest Book upon a Great old Subject ; or, 
Chapters upon Poetry and Poets ;’ * Such is Life ;’ ‘ Sketches 
and Poems ;’ ‘ A House for Shi cspeare,’ &c. &c. 
aacietcs 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
The Examiner. 

“The generous sentiment of these poems is real. His verses, 
written in sympathy with the struggles of Italian or Hungarian, 


are often vigorous in their manly sincerity, and in the domestic 
songs snatches of graceful music frequently occur. 


The Press. 

‘Mr. Wilson certainly displays taste and feeling, and a com- 

ms aa of harmonious rhythm. In our opinion, he writes with ease 
and elegance. e especially recommend the description of a 
sunset by the sea-shore, at page 43.” 


Literary Gazette. 
“ There are some brilliant touches in these poems. 


has no mean poetic power. 
great beauty. 








The Author 
The last poem in the book is one of 


The Leader. 
* Mr. Wilson has a decided lyrical vein. 


feels intensely.’ 
The Critic. 
“We are glad to see that the public has received Mr. W ilson’s 
“Gathered Together’ with sufficient favour to necessitate the issue 
of a second edition.’ 


Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 

‘In this volume Mr. Wilson has added to his acknowledged 
det. as one of the best poets of the day. It is refreshing to 
come upon such pages as ‘Gathered Together’ contains. In some 
of the pieces the writer rises to a Tennysonian altitude in his 
power of description.” 

The Observer. 

‘A fine and lofty spirit pervades these pieces, one and all; but 
res.. which deal with 1848 rise into political eloquence of the 
highest order. The * Sonnets’ are very elegant specimens of what 
may be done with the English tongue in this peculiar structure of 
verse. They are animated by noble sentiments, expressed in 
sonorous language, and are in every respect worthy of praise. 


The Bookseller. 
“We must admit that he exhibits considerable skill in the art 
of versification, great command of language, : ¥ 


vated mind. We are glad to find this ple ing volume has reached 
ly occurred to any new 


He thinks loftily and 












a second edition, a success which ha 
poet, unless his productions are considerably above the ordinary 


standard.” 
The Court Journal. 

“It is refreshing to find one work among a thousand in which 
originality is at least attempted, and interest embodied—such is 
this book. He aims at originality in his thoughts and in his dic- 
tion, and we may safely say he has succeeded. He has ‘gathered 
together’ a collection of the highest merit.’ 


The Morning Post. 
“The author of ‘Gathered Together’ is already favourably 
known in the literary world. The present volume will not detract 
from his previous reputation.” 


The Morning Chronicle. 


** Some of the poems display considerable merit.” 


The Morning Advertiser. 

** When the first edition of this volume appeared, we gave it well- 
merited praise ; and now that a second edition has been called for, 
the result of a second per 1 has been to increase instead of 
diminishing the approval with which we first read its pages. It 
displays a happy combination of intellectual culture and poetic 


appreciation. 
The Daily Telegraph. 

**Mr. Wilson is a poet with great freshness of feeling and a 
considerable elegance of style. On reading for the first time the 
selections which he has pub lished, we felt convinced that he 
possesses greater power than he has yet put forth. This opinion 
was confirmed on a se second perusal. His thoughts are fervid, and 
even passionate ; imagery is natural and familiar; he is never 
at a loss for appropri: hate anguage, and he underst: unds the prin- 
ciples of versification. ich feeling is gracefully expressed, and 
the h: irmony of the lines faultions. In his ‘Sonnets’ he exhibits 


great taste. 
The Era. 

** Mr. Wilson is unquestionably possessed of hich poetic feeling, 
and a free and fearless mode of thought, and he moulds his fancies 
into elegant verse. In the collection before us we recognize some 
old friends and favourites. ‘The Release,’ ‘My Favorite Tree,” 
and * Nevermore,” are very charming. Our poet is a deep lover of 


freedom.’ 
The Morning Star. 

** This author srry some of the finest attributes of the true 
poet. And a true poet } Wilson undoubtedly is, and true poetry 
is much of that which he has here ‘ gathe red together.” Some of 
the pieces, indeed, might be owned by the best writers of the 
present day. Collectors of beautiful thoughts, happily expressed, 
will find in this volume a fruitful store. 


The Illustrated London News. 


* Many of his songs strike us as being well adapted for music, 
by which We mean no little praise. The writer may, perhaps, take 


this hint.’ 
John Bull. 
“Mr. William Wilson is the author of several books. Many a 
graceful fancy and earnest thought is scattered up and down these 


pages. 
The Weekly Dispatch. 

* This is not the first clever production of this Author we have 
had occasion to praise, and we enabled, very conscientiously, 
to endorse our past commendations upon the book of poems now 

vefore us. The excellence of this writer is perhaps to be found 
most freely developed in the characteristic ‘ Sonnets.’ 


The Illustrated News of the World. 
**Mr. William Wilson is very favourably known as a writer of 
both poetry and prose, and ‘ Gathered Together’ will add to his 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO,’s 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


—a—— 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


No. XXI. (for SEPTEMBER) is now ready. Pri Shilli 
with Two Illustrations. site Cun Gilling 
CONTENTS. 
I, THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP ON HIS Way 
THROUGH THE WORLD. (With an Tlustration.) 
Chap. XI X.—Qu’on est bien a Vingt Ans, 
XX.—Course of True Love. 
FOOD—HOW TO TAKE IT. 
AN - os BULL. 
Chap. 
1 3 
Ill. Ba my 
KEEPING UP APPEARANCES. 
MY NEIGHBOUR ROSE. BY F. L. 
THE STRUGGLES OF pete, FORE AND ROBIN. 


SON. BY ONE OF THE FI 
Chap. IV a 





II. 
Til. 


IV. 


s 


Vi. 


Times Nine is Eighty-one. Show. 
how Brown, Jones and Robinson 

ee ected their House of Busines: 
V.—The Division of Labour. 

VI.—It is our Opening Day. 


VII. A CHARITY BAZAAR. (With an Illustration.) 
VIII. NEGROES BOND AND FREE. 
IX. a pt TO BEERSHEBA, THROUGH ASH. 
X. LEGEND OF —_ CORRIEVRECHAN WHIRLPOOL 
A BALLAD. BY GEORGE MACDONALD. 
XI. AGNES OF SORRENTO. 
Chap. X.—The Interview. 
I.—The Confessional. 
XII. ROUNDABOUT PAP 


TW 
ROUNDABOUT PePEws W Mic’ I INTENDED 
TO WRITE. 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS 
of JOHN RUSKIN, M.A., Author of ‘Modern Painters,’ 
* Stones of Venice, “Sev en Lamps of Architecture,’ &c. Pos 
8vo. 450 pp. with Portrait, price 63. cloth. l Nearly ready. 





The LADY’S GUIDE to the ORDER- 


ING of her HOUSEHOLD, and the ECONOMY of the 
DINNER. TABLE. Bya Lé ADY. Post 8vo. [Just ready. 


NOTES on SHOEING HORSES. By 


Lieut.-Col. FITZWYGRAM, ae Dragoons. 


8yo. 
with Eight Illustrations, price 5s. 6d. cloth 





The LIFE of MAHOMET. With 


Introductory Chapters on the Original Sources for the Bio- 
7 ee of Mahomet, and on the Pre-Islamite History of 
Arabia. y WILLIAM MUIR, Esq., Bengal Civil Service. 
oe in : es demy 8yo. price 21. 2s. cloth. 


*,* Vols. III. and IV. may be had separately, price 213. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of CAPT. 
JOHN BROWN, who was Executed at Charlestown, Virginia, 
December 2, 1859, for an Armed Attack upon American 
Slav ery 3 with Notices of some of his Confederates. Edited by 
RICHARD D. WEBB. With Photographic Portraits. Small 
post 8vo. price 48. 6d. cloth. 





HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE, and 


SICK-ROOM GUIDE; describing Diseases, their Nature, 
Causes, and Symptoms, with the most approved Methods of 

atment, the Properties and Uses of Remedies. By JOHN 
GARDNER, M.D. 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, price 10s. 6d. 


IN-DOOR PLANTS and HOW TO 


GROW THEM. For the Drawing-room, Balcony, and Green- 
house. Containing clear Instructions by which Ladies may 
cone at a small expense, a constant Supply of Flowers. By 
E. ALING. With a Coloured Frontispiece. Feap. 8ve. 
jlenibg $d. cloth. 


The BOOK of GOOD COUNSELS: 


Being oo mie ir oes of the Sanskrit Classic, ‘ a 
Hitops By EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A. Oxon., Auth 
of ‘ Saucation in India.” With Illustrations by ivarvison 
Weir. Crown 8vo. price 58. cloth. 

. 





NEW NOVELS. 
HILLS and PLAINS. 2 vols. 


Ln September. 


MISS GWYNNE of WOODFORD. 


By GARTH RIVERS. 2 vols. [Just published. 


WHO BREAKS — PAYS. By the 











— —_—— Author of ‘Cousin Stella.’ 2 vols. [Just published. 
London; LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, 
and ROBERTS. L SurtH, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 31, 1861. 
LITERATURE 


—+— 

Memoirs and Correspondence of King Jerome 
and Queen Catherine—[Mémoires et Corre- 
spondance du Rot Jéréme et de la Reine 
( ‘utherine. Premiére Partie]. (Paris, Dentu.) 

Recent French trials have given to the early 
days of King Jerome the interest of romance. 
Jerome was a naughty boy, and his naughti- 
ness led him into scrapes which had their 
comic and their tragic sides. The law courts of 
his nephew have, indeed, been very kind to him, 
and very hard upon the beautiful young lady 
whom he betrayed and abandoned ; but opinion 
in Europe is not yet governed by the Code 
Napoléon ; and hence appears to have arisen 
a necessity for some further literary defence of 
Jerome’s conduct, and especially of his engage- 
ment with Elizabeth Patterson. It would 
almost seem as if M. Alexandre Dumas had been 
selected; for this delicate work. The success is 
not great. All the Chinese puzzles ever invented, 
all the hard riddles offered under penalties 
by the Sphinx, all the hard tasks laid upon 
victims in fairy tales or out of them, were easy 
matters compared to the difficulty of transform- 
ing King Jerome into a hero. In fact, the task 
is no less than to make something out of 
nothing:—ovw il n’y a rien le roi perd ses droits. 

In the beginning Jerome is presented, in the 
Dumas fashion, as a student, at the College of 
Juilly—a spoiled, noisy, troublesome boy, whose 
escapades are told in the delicate paraphrases 
to which the French language lends itself so 
blandly that a foreigner might imagine the chief 
end for which it was created was to colour and 
soften ugly facts with its delicately-tinted epi- 
thets. The art of dress is as much shown in 
the French language as in the French fashions. 
“Endowed with an agreeable, elegant and 
admirable appearance, full of impetuosity, 
Jerome at fifteen was the spoiled child of the 
First Consul, whose paternal watchfulness was 
defeated more than once by the unconsidered 
acts of this ardent and decided nature.” 

The “ardent and decided nature” exhibited 
itself inthe ways by which prodigal sons have dis- 
tinguished themselves from time immemorial ; 
an unlimited faculty for spending money, get- 
ting into debt and disgrace, varied in Jerome’s 
case by an occasional duel, the folly of which 
was only to be equalled by its ferocity. The 
English reader will find as much difficulty in 
understanding the author’s account of the poli- 
tical events of the period as if they were “ wars 
in Flanders.” But, as all the political events 
are made subservient to the hero, and serve 
only as a background and miése-en-scéne for 
Jerome, to enable him to assume a pose, the 
historical unities are not of much importance; 
they bear as much resemblance to actual facts 
as the cannon’s smoke and dead soldiers repre- 
sent the battle raging behind the Marquis of 
Grenby on a village sign-post. Jerome was 
sent to join the French fleet about to sail under 
Admiral Gauteaume. Jerome was on board 
the Indivisible. The fleet sailed about for 
some time up and down in the Mediterra- 
nean, without doing anything particular, except 
allowing some of their vessels to be captured. 
Frenchmen are not in the least amphibious, 
and the author’s maritime facts are very hazy. 
The French fieet sails, in these pages, hither 
and thither ; and the reader will be as perplexed 
as Nelson if he struggles to understand what 
they are about. 

Jerome saw his first battle, and was rewarded 
by being sent home on board the prize Swift- 
sure, an English vessel captured and brought 


home in pomp; and on his arrival he received 
commendation, and the commission of an 
aspirant of the first-class. Napoleon, however, 
wrote a significant letter to his brother, express- 
ing a hope that he would give his whole mind 
to learn his profession; that he would go aloft, 
learn the different parts of a ship, and suffer 
no one else to do his work. He expresses a hope 
that Jerome, in time, will become “ aussi agile 
quwun bon mousse.” 

Jerome assisted at the fétes given to celebrate 
the brief peace, or rather armistice, which 
occurred as a lull in the great war. The “ éclat 
incomparable” which, according to the author, 
these rejoicings shed upon the name of Bona- 
parte, and the “ scénes magiques” which Paris 
presented to the whole world (for Paris has 
always understood the art of getting up specta- 


he was the fly on the chariot-wheel in all his 
glory: “le trait dominant de son caractire, le sen- 
timent profond de sa dignité personelle” received 
a great accession of force. But before it had 
time to come to its full growth, Napoleon sent 
him once more to sea. This time it was the 
expedition to St. Domingo. The wretched 
story has been often told; it receives no fresh 
illustration in these pages; it only becomes 
more confused in blood, and smoke, and horror. 
Jerome was again allowed to come home with 
despatches; and the reader will smile at the 
tone of delicate deprecation with which the 
author hints that Jerome got into all the mis- 
chief possible during the month he remained at 
Paris. Napoleon sent him to sea again at the 
end of a month, but Jerome contrived means 
to remain at Nantes, and to amuse himself for 
two months, and when, at length, he tardily 
embarked, a convenient storm drove him back 
to port. The difficulty of getting Jerome afloat 
was like that of launching the Great Eastern. 
At length he sailed, and arrived at Martinique ; 
where, utterly incompetent, and caring nothing 
for his profession, he was made captain of the 
brig Epervier. He had in attack of yellow 
fever, which gave him a final disgust for the 
hardships of a sailor’s life, and he expressed a 
very distinct desire to give up his commis- 
sion and get rid of the whole concern, which 
the stony-hearted admiral refused to grant. 
It was, however, evident that Jerome was 
unfit to be intrusted with the destinies of a 
herring-boat. Under his command the Epervier 
was in the most miserable state; betwixt the 
sickness and the desertion of the men, it 
needed to be entirely refitted. Jerome was 
recalled to France, but, with his usual self-will, 
he had now no inclination to go; he was 
amusing himself at Martinique, where he 
found a childish pleasure in being treated 
“with the distinction due to the brother of the 
First Consul.” He was the torment of his 
admiral, Villaret Joyeuse, who only desired to 
get him safely off. At last, after repeated 
orders, he sailed; but scarcely had he left the 
shore than he contrived seriously to insult an 
English man-of-war out of pure insolence and 
heedlessness. Alarmed, however, at the pos- 
sible consequences of what he had done, Jerome 
returned to Martinique; and the admiral, who 
believed him well on his voyage, had the vexa- 
tion to see him come back with a folly on 
his hands which was likely to have serious 
consequences. 

Not in the slightest degree abashed, Jerome 
was glad of anything that sent him on shore. 


receiving the official demonstration of respect 
due to him as commander of a vessel of war 
and brother to the First Consul. He was 





enchanted when the Governor of Martinique 


cles), completely turned the head of Jerome ; | 


He hated responsibility, but he delighted in | 


| received him with all the garrison turned out 
junder arms. Jerome was a parvenu to the 
backbone, and his vulgarity was engrained. 
To appear in a state carriage, to receive atten- 
| tions from high personages, to be flattered, to 
| spend unlimited pocket-money, to have nothing 
'to do but to go to fétes and public amusements, 
| —these were his notions of royal felicity. The 
author does not narrate one single trait of 
| youthful generosity, or manly ambition, or 
;rational common sense. Jerome had the un- 
mitigated selfishness of a prince of the days of 
the “right divine of kings to govern wrong ;” 
;but he entirely lacked the royal grace and 
princely manner with which kings who have 
left but a sorry name in history conciliated, 
personally, the good will, and propitiated the 
patience of their subjects. 

| Jerome cared nothing for the opportunities 
offered to him of obtaining distinction; the 
‘duties of his profession were a weariness to 
him; he even wished, as we have seen, to give 
up the command of his vessel—because it 
entailed duties. The admiral, exasperated at 
Jerome’s stupid discourtesy to the English 
flag, ordered him to return at once to France. 
War was on the point of breaking out, but the 
peace, though strained to extremity, had not 
actually been yet broken, and the French 
admiral did not want to get into a quarrel. 
Jerome, fertile in expedients for avoiding what 
he disliked, wrote back excuses, and delayed 
his departure till it became impossible. The 
admiral, at his wits’ end, and anxious to be 
quit of him at any rate, yet fearful of his being 
made prisoner, gave him permission to go to 
America. Jerome asked nothing better; and 
{to America he went. The biographer, previous 
to naming the spot where Jerome landed, pro- 
ceeds to give a description of the attitude 
}assumed by his hero. He says:— 

Jerome had scarcely set foot in the American 
territory than he began to give himself the privi- 
leges, manners, and airs of a prince, tempered only 
' by the incognito which he at first assumed. As to 
| his opinions and his conduct, he set them resolutely 
above all remonstrances and censure from any 
quarter whatever: L’audace et toujours de lV’audace. 


Jerome, it must be owned, had that quality 
for success in perfection. The point at which 
Jerome landed in the “Etats Unis” was Nor- 
‘folk, in Virginia; he was accompanied by three 
'companions, whom he called “his suite.” He 
‘repaired to Washington, and announced to the 
French consul that he must find the means to 
convey him and his swite to France—a matter 
by no means easy, seeing that by that time 
war had been declared between England and 
France; English vessels were on the watch to 
do all the harm they could to French ships, 
and intrinsically worthless as was Jerome in 
himself, still, as brother to the First Consul, he 
would have been a prisoner worth making. 
The poor French consul, Pichon by name, with 
a vivid prevision of all the difficulties about to 
‘encompass him, made an effort to get Jerome 
off before his presence became known. He 
'plaintively entreated him to guard a strict 
incognito. Jerome promised; but, with his 
vanity, was quite unable to keep fhe promise. 
He went to Baltimore whilst the consul en- 
deavoured to make his arrangements, and, at 
the end of three days, everybody in the city 
knew that the vain-glorious and flashy young 
‘Frenchman was no less than brother to the 
First Consul of France. 

“Les Etats Unis” were enchanted to find 
that such a celebrity had come to visit them, 
‘and hastened to offer the homage that was 
\dear to Jerome’s heart; they took him at his 
‘own valuation, Jerome was flattered and 


| 
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féted to the top of his bent; and he took it all | 


as a just tribute to his merits. One incident 
deserves special mention: the hotel-keeper at 
Washington, whose name was Barney or Bar- 
num, saw at a glance all the capital that might 
be made out of Jerome; and he took entire 
possession of him, followed him, flattered him, 
and showed him off everywhere. The coinci- 
dence of name and nature is curious. Jerome 
lent himself to his tactics, considering him only 
as an humble satellite. Parnum’s reputation 
was not good, and the French consul Pichon 
felt it his duty to warn Jerome against his un- 
becoming intimacy with this man, a counsel 
which Jerome highly resented, haughtily desir- 
ing Pichon to mind his own business, as he, 
Jerome, was capable of taking care of himself! 
Pichon se tint pour dit, and could only put up 
his prayers that he might be speedily delivered 
from the presence of so troublesome a charge, 
for whose safety he was, responsible, and over 
whom he had no control. All Baltimore was 
in a state of excitement; all the pomps and 
vanities that money and enthusiasm could pro- 
cure were lavished on Jerome, and he enjoyed 
his position. There were difficulties in the way 
of obtaining a passage for Jerome in an Ameri- 
can vessel, difficulties which Jerome was more 
inclined to enhance than to obviate; he was, 
for the first time in his life, entirely his own 
master, and he was in no haste to return to 
France, to the subjection of his brother, whose 
reproofs he was conscious of deserving, and 
quite certain of receiving. He gave himself up 
to all the gaieties of the season, obtaining, from 
time to time, a little money from Pichon; but 
as all Baltimore only asked for the honour of 
giving him unlimited credit, it may be conceived 
How happily the days of Thalaba went by. 

Amongst the belles of Baltimore, a certain 
Miss Patterson reigned supreme. She was 
extremely beautiful, as all contemporary testi- 
mony declares ; she was agreeable, witty, clever, 
and ambitious ;—in short, Miss “ Betsay Patter- 
son,” as the biographer calls her, was fully 
aware of her own charms, and determined to 
draw a good result from them,—she loved 
admiration, and she desired to obtain a posi- 
tion of distinction. Her character was not 
unlike Jerome’s, in her love for all the vanities 
of life ; but she was beyond measure his superior 
in energy, sense and spirit. She was very vain, 
and very fond of admiration, of which she 
received enough to turn a reasonable woman’s 
head. She desired to shine in a wider horizon. 
Jerome was the brother of the hero who was 
master of the Tuileries, and who could, when 
he pleased, inhabit Versailles. To go to Paris, 
to have apartments in a palace, to set French 
fashions and enjoy the delights of unlimited 
milliners’ bills, was a prospect well calculated 
to dazzle a young girl. Miss Betsay was 
“ beautiful exceedingly,” her worst enemies 
never accused her of being otherwise; with all 
her vanity “she was a woman of the strictest 
principle”; her father was a rich merchant, 
well known and well respected; all her family 
belonged to that quasi-American aristocracy 
“the upper ten thousand,” though it had not 
then received that compendious name. 

In birth, parentage, fortune and education 
she was Jerome’s equal,—in intellect and 
character she was his superior ; but then she 
had no brother of genius capable of raising his 
family out of the middle class into the ranks of 
a reigning dynasty. Napoleon had already 
risen so high as to make it a dazzling honour to 
any not born to royal legitimacy to be con- 
nected with him; he might soar still higher, but 
his balloon had not yet passed out of hail, nor 
— out of the reach of those still standing on 
their natural level ;—there was yet one b. ief 





moment, when a fortunate and audacious 
spring might take the aspirant into the ascend- 
ing car, or, failing, break his neck. Jerome at 
Baltimore was in the zenith of a vulgar success; 
all the distinction that Baltimore could offer 
was given to him;—he was young, lively, 
tolerably good looking, and well endowed with 
the quality for which the Puritan divine once 
innocently prayed, as a crowning grace, “a 
good conceit of himself.” If “ Miss Betsay” had 
any female susceptibility she might be excused 
if she fell in love with the hero of so much 
homage from those who made up the whole 
of her world. Falling in love with a popular 
hero or a popular clergyman is as much of an 
epidemic as hysterics among a parcel of school 
girls. Nothing but the spirit of contradiction 
and a great deal of good sense can resist the 
force of example. Jerome fell violently in love 
with “ Miss Betsay,” and proposed marriage; 
she accepted the offer, which made her the envy 
of all the women in Baltimore. Mr. Patterson, 
the father, in consideration of the connexion, 


‘was willing to overlook Jerome’s want of actual 


fortune, and gave his consent. The Spanish 
ambassador and the Barnum before mentioned, 
were Jerome’s confederates in the affair; both 
of them were amiably anxious to promote his 
views and prevent his thinking of difficulties. 

Pichon had been in great perplexity and 
trouble of mind ever since destiny had sent 
Jerome to take refuge in America. Pichon’s 
only aspiration was to keep Jerome quiet and 
to get him safely away. It was hopeless to try 
to make Jerome quiet, he was bent on produc- 
ing himself in the most flagrant splendour at 
every moment, assuming the nonchalant dignity 
of a Prince in disguise, spending money and 
ordering about as though he had been the last 
incarnation of “ My Lord Marquis of Carabas.” 
To get him away in safety, even if he would 
have consented to go, was a matter of great 
difficulty; for English frigates, quite aware of 
his presence, were hovering about the coast, 
on the watch for every French vessel which 
attempted to leave port. The American 
Government could not, without violating its 
neutrality, give a passage to Jerome in one of 
their own vessels, nor in any case do more than 
shut their eyes. Jerome, who was a caricature 
of his brother, possessing all the Bonapartean 
imperiousness of will, though it was never 
shown except in matters which touched his 
own inclination, had declared that nothing 
should induce him to go back to France in 
any vessel of less dignity than a man-of-war. 
Pichon did his best; he got a small armed 
brig, called Le Clothier, ready for sea. A for- 
tunate moment offered for her to get away: 
Pichon entreated Jerome to embark without 
delay. But Jerome, who by this time was 
over head and ears in love, and had matri- 
monial intentions, declined the invitation to 
repair on board Le Clothier, but he wrote 
despatches to his brother, which he sent by 
the vessel, announcing his own intention to 
remain in America until he should receive 
a reply to them! Pichon was driven to the 
verge of madness and grey hairs, though the 
author tells us that he felt a secret pride to see 
the ease and dignity with which Jerome repre- 
sented France. Jerome Bonaparte must have 
been the original from whom Alexandre Dumas 
has drawn his heroes. 

On the occasion of a visit Jerome paid to 
Washington, the President Jefferson invited 
him to a grand dinner. Jerome, who took all 
marks of attention as his due, treated the Ame- 
rican President with dignified affability, and 
charmed the company with his conversation. 
The next morning, as he was stepping into his 
carriage to return to Baltimore, he turned to 





Pichon, who stood by, and said, with serene 
negligence, “It is my intention to be married 
on the 7th of November next, at Baltimore, to 


Miss Patterson. I invite you and Madame 
Pichon to be present on the occasion.” Having 
launched this thunderbolt, he drove away. It 
required a day and night for poor Pichon to 
recover his scattered senses. Tt was now the 
28th of October—the Consul-General could do 
nothing but protest. He wrote three letters— 
one to Jerome, one to Mr. Patterson, and one 
to the consul in Baltimore, declaring that b 
the French Code any marriage contracted by a 
French subject under the age of twenty-five, 
without the consent of parents and guardians, 
was null in France. On the receipt of these 
letters Jerome was furious, and uttered invec- 
tives against Pichon; but papa Patterson was 
dignified: he broke off the match, and sent his 
daughter away from home. Jerome was appa- 
rently brought to reason by Mr. Patterson’s 
representations; he offered an apology to Pichon 
for the unparliamentary language E had used 
towards him in the heat of his displeasure ; he 
professed to see his error, laid all the blame 
upon the undue influence which had been 
brought to bear upon him, and especially 
accused the false counsels of the Spanish am- 
bassador, Mr. Barnum, and a certain General 
Smith. Jerome even condescended to beg 
Pichon not to mention the affair when he wrote 
home. Pichon ought to have mistrusted this 
sudden submission; but he was flattered at 
the success of his eloquence: and he wrote to 
Talleyrand a self-glorifying despatch about his 
own promptness, decision and success. Jerome 
set out on a tour to dissipate his chagrin. 
Pichon renewed his efforts to persuade him to 
leave America; but in vain. Admiral Wil- 
laumez sent official orders to him to depart; 
but Jerome only repeated his intention to 
await the answer from his brother to his 
despatches. They could not bring their horse 
to the water, much less make him drink. 

Jerome went on his tour. New York re- 
ceived him with demonstrations of ardent 
admiration, and gave him fétes, and balls, and 
entertainments to his heart’s content. For 
three weeks Pichon’s heart remained at ease; 
but on the 25th of December, 1803, he received 
a brief official announcement that Jerome had 
been married to Miss Patterson on the previous 
evening as fast as the Church and the paternal 
benediction could unite them! They were man 
and wife by all that was sacred and indis- 
soluble. Bishop Carrol, the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Baltimore, performed the ceremony. 
Joined to the announcement of his marriage 
was a notification that Jerome wanted money, 
which Pichon was to furnish immediately. 

All things to God are possible save one— 

That to undo which is already done. 
The marriage was regular and legal in every 
particular; and Miss Betsy Patterson was, as 
far as rites and ceremonies could make her, 
the lawful wife of Jerome Bonaparte, and qua- 
lified to share all the honours of his rising star. 
Jerome had a shrewd notion of the manner in 
which the news would be received at home; 
and, with characteristic dislike to everything 
unpleasant, he left the task of announcing it 
to Pichon and Admiral Willaumez. 

The French Consul thought it his duty to 
make the best of an accomplished fact, and 
made a merit of effacing the memory of his 
opposition by treating Madame Jerome with 
every formality of official respect. Without 
troubling themselves about any evil day that 
might be in store for them, the newly-married 
pair proceeded to enter into “ all the gaieties of 
the season” at Baltimore. American society 
felt flattered at the choice of Jerome; and 
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made an apotheosis of both bride and bride- 
groom. Nothing but the splendours of the last 
scene of a pantomime could express the glitter 
and glory that surrounded them, although the 
smell of brimstone, and the danger from rockets 
and red-fire, were unpleasantly apparent through 
all. What would the First Consul say? Never- 
theless, France was a long way off, and they 
could not hear what was said for a long time. 
On the 18th of May the news came that 
Napoleon had been declared Emperor. Madame 
Jerome was possibly a Princess! From the 
moment Jerome heard of his brother’s eleva- 
tion, he began to be as restlessly impatient to 
get back to France as he had hitherto been 


be the “brother of the Emperor,” was the idea 
that now possessed him. His wife was becoming 
a clog and an incumbrance. He had, however, 
to deal with a father-in-law who was as deter- 
mined in his way as Napoleon. Jerome found 
that he would not be allowed to leave America 
without taking his wife with him. No French 
vessel dared to give her a passage; but papa 
Patterson chartered at his own expense a fine 
| vessel called the Philadelphia, on board of which, 
| Jerome, his wife, and her relative Miss Spear, 
embarked, with the greatest secrecy. 
But, as the old ballad sings :— 
They scarce had sailed a league, a league, 


A league but barely three, 
When dark dark grew the foaming sea. 





obstinate to remain. He was, however, afraid 
to face his brother; and he had passed his 
word to the Pattersons that he would not leave 
America until his marriage had been recog- 
nized. Papa Patterson promised that when 
the time arrived for his departure he would 


show that he was not a father-in-law to be | 
despised, by sending Jerome and his wife to. 


Europe in a vessel of his own, and in a style 
befitting his rank; but Jerome’s desire to re- 
main in America had waned: he wanted to go 
and share his brother’s grandeur in Paris, and 
be a real prince of the blood. 

Napoleon’s reply to the announcement of his 
brother’s marriage had not yet been received in 
America. Napoleon had been First Consul 


when the news reached him—he was Emperor | 


when he replied on the 9th of June, 1804. He 
entirely declined to recognize the marriage, 
taking his stand on the then recent law of the 
“year XI—12th of the month Pluviose,” which 
in the language of mortals signified the 13th 
of February, 1803; prohibiting French subjects 
under the age of twenty-five to contract mar- 
riage without the consent of parents or guar- 
dians. The orders to Pichon and all French 
officials were short, sharp, and decisive. Madame 
Jerome Bonaparte was recognized as Jerome’s 
mistress, and as such was not to be treated with 
any marks of respect; and French vessels were 
forbidden to afford her a passage; if she at- 
tempted to enter France with Jerome, orders 
were given that she should be arrested and 
conveyed back to America. As to Jerome him- 
self, he was ordered to return home immediately. 
A pension was offered to Miss Patterson of 
sixty thousand franes a year, on condition that 
she never assumed the name of Bonaparte or 
molested Jerome. 

If taking matters with a high hand could 
have overcome difficulties, Napoleon would 
have borne them down. Except the local 
enactment, which only held good in France 
and only regarded French subjects,—the law of 
marriage as recognized not only by the Catholic 
Church, but by the consent of Christendom, 
made the marriage contracted at Baltimore by 
Jerome and Miss Patterson valid in every re- 
spect,—as valid as the canons of the Church 
could make it. It remained to be seen whether 
the will of the Emperor or the decree of the 
Church were the stronger. If Jerome could 
only be firm, the marriage must hold good— 
recognition or no recognition. 

But Jerome could be true to nothing, except 
his own inclination. He was not a worse man 
than Napoleon, but he was a Foor,—a fool 
who could see nothing, feel nothing, care for 
nothing beyond the gratification of the whim 
of the moment. All that he inherited of the 
strong inflexible Bonapartean will was concen- 
trated in the gratification of his own vanity 
and his own sensuality. He had had his whim 
pretty well out in regard to Miss Patterson— 
he had married her in spite of opposition, but 
he had been married to her for six months 
past. To go back to France at any risk, to 


—In plain prose, they encountered a heavy 
gale and were shipwrecked, the passengers 
escaping, though much of the baggage and all 
Jerome’s money were lost. If the case had been 
reversed, and Jerome had sunk to the bottom 
of the sea instead of his effects, it would have 
been a solution that would not have called 
forth tears. The unhappy Pichon, for whose 
' sins Jerome had surely been sent to America, 
had only just heard authentic tidings of his 
departure, when he was thrown back into all 
his trgubles by the news of his shipwreck and 
—escape! His troubles, however, drew near 
their end; for Jerome was now quite as 
impatient to depart as Pichon could be to get 
rid of him. He made another effort to obtain 
the dignity of returning in a vessel of war, as 
became a new-made prince of the blood of the 
Emperor, but inexorable fate and the strict 
watch kept by English vessels made this 
impossible. He did at last what he might 
have done at first;—with the consent of his 
father-in-law, he took a passage inan American 
merchant vessel, bound for Portugal, and 
embarked with his wife and secretary. The 
vessel arrived quite safely at Lisbon. The 
French Consul refused a passport to Madame 
Jerome, and wrote to Paris to announce what 
he had done. 

Jerome had shown some skill in the art of 
tormenting consuls, and he had never submitted 
to any reasoning or representation which led 
contrary to his inclinations. No considerations 
had withheld him from making Miss Patterson 
| his wife on the 25th of December 1803, and no 
' considerations of his duty as a husband or the 
common considerations of humanity towards a 
woman about to become the mother of his 
child, withheld him from abandoning her, in a 
strange country, where she had neither friends 
nor relatives, where her position was more than 
equivocal, and where if she were not in want of 
the necessaries of life, it was no thanks to 
Jerome, who made no provision for the protec- 
tion or support of an extremely beautiful woman 
of seventeen whose physical condition rendered 
a return to her own country and her father’s 
house impossible. He left her almost immedi- 
ately on arriving at Lisbon, professedly to 
throw himself at his brother’s feet and prevail 
upon him to forgive the marriage. His subse- 
quent conduct proves that he never had any 
intention to embarrass himself further with her 
whom he had married; he showed himself as 
self-willed and inconsequent in running away 
from difficulties as he had been in running 
into them. 

Jerome set off in hot haste to present himself 
before his brother, who was at Turin. For 
eleven days he was kept waiting for an inter- 
view; during this time he wrote a letter of 
abject submission, consenting to be governed in 
all things by the will of the Emperor, and to 
recognize his own marriage as absolutely null, 
not even requiring to be dissolved. Napoleon 
wrote an order to Jerome, that he himself 


| 
| 
| 
| 











should announce to his wife that he had of his 
own free will recognized that his marriage was 
and had been null from the beginning. 

In return for this unqualified submission, 
Jerome was graciously pardoned and restored 
to his brother’s favour. Jerome’s consent once 
given, all manner of official acts and declara- 
tions were set forth to show how entirely null 
the marriage had always been, and the offspring 
illegitimate beyond redemption. 

rance was not all the world; and the Im- 
— decrees, although they deprived Madame 
erome of all the advantages she had hoped for 
from her connexion with the Bonaparte family, 
neither reduced her to obscurity nor tarnished 
her name. The Pope declared the marriage 
binding beyond his power to annul it; and 
therest of Europe recognized in Madame Jerome 
the victim of arbitrary power. 

Sheand her husband never met again afterthey 
parted at Lisbon, less than seven months after 
their marriage. She went to England, where she 
was received with much kindnessand sympathy, 
and in England her son was born, whom she 
had baptized as Jerome Bonaparte. She after- 
wards returned to America. That her conduct 
and character were always above the power of 
scandal to impugn, was no thanks to Jerome, 
—a weaker woman or a less worldly one would 
have been entirely crushed by such treatment 
as she had received. Madame Jerome was 
equal to her situation: she would doubtless 
have made quite as good a princess as any of 
the temporary royalties Napoleon loved to 
create, as though they had been the flowers and 
garlands of his more solid efforts of power; but, 
apart from this mortification, she made all the 
gain possible out of her position. She accepted 
the handsome pension allotted to her by the 
Emperor, and lived in such amicable relations 
with the family, as to give a great colour of 
probability to her present claim on the estate 
of Prince Jerome. The loss of such a husband 
could be nothing but a gain to her. She seems 
to have been a woman who, like Bussy Rabutin, 
naimait que le solide. A very proud sensi- 
tive woman would have refused to accept the 
Emperor’s pension; but she judged it best to 
take it. Poverty was not added to her other 
vexations. As for Jerome, he was through life 
a fool and a poltroon. The fine epithets and 
sentimental phraseology in which the courtly 
editor of these Memoirs dresses his conduct 
does not disguise the very ugly look of his 
actions, both public and private. On his submis- 
sion Napoleon sent him once more to sea, and 
there he distinguished himself by his entire 
inability either to obey or to command. He 
was the torment of his admiral, as he had been 
of the Consul Pichon. 





Cavour: a Memoir. By Edward Dicey. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 


Mr. Dicey, who has lived in Italy, and has had 
opportunities of talking to the friends of Count 
Cavour, has in this little volume produced a 
brief and connected story of that statesman’s 
life. It is not very full, and it does not pretend 
to much novelty. “It is a Memoir, not a life— 
a chapter, and not a history,” says its author. 
The work is full of admiration, if rather barren 
in facts. The materials, we are told, have been 
drawn from public rather than private sources— 
that is, they have been drawn from books, from 
speeches, from reviews. The memoir of Cavour, 
which appeared in the Atheneum soon after 
his death, has been, we find, useful to Mr. 
Dicey, though he does not say so. Signor 
Bonghi’s little book has been appropriated 
bodily, and we trace the débris of articles in 
the French newspapers, also in every case 
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without the customary signs of conveyance. | 


Mr. Dicey seems to have thought the acknow- 
ledgment of these trifles needless. Perhaps he 
is right ; at least his labour is what it professes 
to be—and that is the first condition of an 
honest book. Many persons will be glad to 
read the tale here pleasantly and accurately 
told. 

Having so very recently gone over the whole 
ground of Cavour’s career and character, we 
shall not follow Mr. Dicey step by step. We 
content ourselves with quoting from his narra- 
tive a personal anecdote here and there; and 
should the reader find that he has met with 
any of these stories before, it will only prove 
that he and Mr. Dicey have studied at a 
common source. 

Here is Cavour as a boy :— 

“ Cavour, child as he was, had nothing of the 
courtier about him, and in a very short time he 
was sent back to the academy, as unfit for the 
honours of pageship. There is a story told that, 
when he heard of his dismissal, the child’s remark 
was, that ‘he was glad he had thrown off his pack- 
saddle.’ It is told in all memoirs, and I can only 
say of it that it is ‘den trovato’ It is common 
enough, to meet with great men, of whom in their 
school days their companions thought nothing; it 
is still more common to find children, whom their 
masters and schoolfellows think destined to great 
things, and who turn out commonplace mortals 
afterwards; but it is rare indeed, to find a great 
man, whose talent was recognized from the earliest 
age. Happily, precocious infants are things un- 
known in Italy, sothat there are no fabulous legends 
circulated of Cavour’s childish sayings; but I have 
heard from men who were at school with him that, 
when a mere boy, he excited their attention, young 
as they themselves were then. He was good- 
humoured, popular enough, and ‘ bon enfant’; but 
he never played, never joined in boyish games and 
never seemed to work; he was always reading, not 
works of fiction, but papers, political treatises 
and histories. He paid no particular attention to 
his lessons, and troubled himself very little about 
hem; but when the examinations came round, he 
appeared to grasp all he was required to learn with- 
out an effort, and surpassed his competitors easily. 
He passed his various examinations with such 
distinction, that his commission was given him at 
sixteen, and he was allowed to enter the army at 
eighteen, though twenty was the earliest age fixed 
by the regulations.” 

Here is an early Austrian 
Cavour :— 

“There is an incident worth mentioning in con- 
nexion with the commencement of his journey. 
Somehow or other the Austrian authorities received 


impression of 


sociable. Up to a certain point, it was easy to 


| become intimate with him, but beyond that point 


there was no advancing ; and so, even those who 
knew him best cannot say much about how he 
lived during his absence from home, beyond that 
he lived much as other young men in his position 
did. He resided for a long time in France, and a 
good deal in Switzerland. His visits to England 
were never of long duration, and his knowledge of 
English life and feeling was rather derived from 
reading than from personal observation. He was 
a great English reader at all times, not so much of 
our standard classics as of contemporary political 
literature. To the end of his life he took in 
and read the Times, the Morning Post, and the 
Economist, to which latter paper he was especially 
partial. He studied, too, for some time, though 


| how long I have been unable to learn, at Edin- 


| burgh and at Geneva. 


Those countries, where he 
found freedom and progress, were the lands of his 
predilection, and, beyond them, he hardly extended 
his wanderings. Subsequent events showed that 
at this time he studied the character, the literature, 
and the government, of the countries he dwelt in, 


| very carefully, and very deeply; but at the time, 


I doubt whether his casual acquaintances were 
much aware of his studies.” 


Cavour’s belief in his own capacities :— 

“When quite a young man he carried on a 
correspondence with the Marchioness Barotlo, who 
returned him his letters many years afterwards. 
Among them was one written, when Cavour was 


| only twenty-four, in reply to the Marchioness’s 


condolences on his disgrace at court, and in it 
were these words :—‘I am very grateful, Madame, 
to you, for the interest you are kind enough to 
take in my misfortunes ; but I can assure you I 
shall make my way (‘‘ferai ma carriére”) notwith- 
standing. I own that I am ambitious—enormously 
ambitious—and when I am minister, I hope I 
shall justify my ambition. In my dreams, I see 
myself already minister of the kingdom of Italy.’ 
—Many young men have had, perhaps, dreams as 
wild as this ; and I ewn that the second incident 
I have to relate, though less striking, impresses 
me more. Cavour’s aunt, of whom I have 
spoken already, the Duchess of Clermont-Tonnerre, 
had large estates, chiefly of forest land in the 
Ardennes, which were badly managed and brought 


|in much less than they ought to have done. 
| Cavour heard of this during his absence from home, 
| and requested the Duchess to give him permission 


intelligence that the young Count was likely to | 


visit the Lombard provinces, and thereupon, Count 
Torresani, who was then Director-General of Police 
at Milan, issued the following instructions to the 
officials at the frontier :— 

** *Milan, May 15, 1833. 


«*¢ A young Piedmontese nobleman, Camillo di | 


Cavour, is about to set out on his travels. He was 
formerly an officer in the Engineers, and, in spite 
of his youth, is already deeply corrupted in his 
political principles. 
intelligence to the Commissioners of Police, with 
instructions, not to permit the entrance of the 
person in question, if he should present himself at 
our frontiers, unless his passport is perfectly en régle, 
and, even in this case, only after the most rigorous 
investigation into his clothes and luggage, as I have 
reason to suspect he may be the bearer of dangerous 
documents.’ 

—Even the police, it seems, are sometimes right in 
their suspicions !” 

Cavour as a political student :— 

“*T have talked to friends of Cavour’s who knew 
him well, and they could tell me little more than 
this, that there was nothing much to tell. The 
truth is, that at no period of his life had Cavour 
friends, with whom he was on terms of real inti- 
macy. He was friendly in disposition, kind-hearted, 


I lose no time in giving this | 


| of 


to undertake the management of her estates. His 
request was granted, and for nearly two years 
Cavour lived upon this out-of-the-way property, 
managing it himself, until he had doubled both the 
value of the estate and its rental.” 

Cavour’s love of dice and cards :— 

“The only passion he ever showed, then or at 
other times, a leaning for, was a love of gambling. 
On one occasion, I have been told, he had incurred 


| gaming debts to the amount of 8,000/., which the 


Marquis, his father, paid out of his future share 
in the property; the payment was, however, 
accompanied by a declaration, that no further 
debts he might incur would be paid from the same 
source. Thereupon Cavour, with that moderation 
which was always characteristic of him, instead of 
leaving off gambling and refusing to touch a card 
again, simply reduced his stakes, but continued 
playing as before. Till within the last few years 
of his life, when his occupations became overpower- 
ing, Cavour was a frequent visitor at the Turin 
Whist Club, and was reckoned the first whist- 
player in the ‘Cercle.’ On one of his later visits 
to France, after he became minister, he was asked 
to play with M. de Rothschild at Paris, at 1,000 
francs points, and rose from the table a winner of 
150,000 francs. But with him even gambling was 
a taste, not a passion. His one passion in the 
world was for public life.” 

A more delicate subject—the domestic life 
his hero—is dismissed by Mr. Dicey with 


| these observations and reflections :— 


} 


| 


separate them. 


“There are some men, whose private and politi- 
cal relations are so interwoven, that you cannot 
You could not write a life of 





Antony without alluding to Cleopatra, or describe 
Fox without touching on his wild midnight orgies 
or even, to come nearer to my subject, draw a true 
character of Victor Emmanuel without referring to 
the Chronique Scandaleuse of the city of Turin, 
But with Cavour, whatever relations of this nature 
he may have had, were a mere accident, not a vital 
element, in his career; and with this much of men. 
tion, I think I may fairly pass the subject by. I 
am not writing a moral treatise—I am not describ. 
ing an ideal character—I am seeking to make 
known a real man. Characters of his stamp are 
rare at all times, and impossible almost, except in 
a state of society like that of Italy at the present 
day. There (I am speaking rather of the time 
when Cavour entered life than of the present) 
religion had no hold on educated men—the sanctity 
of home and family were ideas hardly compre. 
hended orcomprehensible—the health-giving, public 
life of ours, worthy of a man’s best efforts, did not 
and could not exist. There was no room there for 
the deep religious aspirations, the sacred home 
affections, the strong sense of public duty, which 
were to be found in happier lands. All that was 
left of good, and great, and noble, and godlike in 
Italy, was contained and embodied in the one 
passionate desire for freedom. To make Italy free 
was the one thing needful ; and to labour in behalf 
of Italy was the whole duty of man. There have 
been higher creeds, doubtless, in the world, but 
there have been many lower also. Cavour, like all 
men who are born to rule their fellow-men, was 
eminently of his own time and of his own country. 
His genius was, above all, a material one. Abstract 
speculations, which led to no tangible result, had 
no attraction for him; ideal schemes, which could 
not be reduced into practice, were distasteful to 
him. His desires and plans and faith were all 
bounded by what was practicable, possible and 
realizable. His genius consisted in the power of 
perceiving at once what was possible, and reducing 
the possibility into a reality. Very early in his 
career he saw that it was possible to free Italy, and 
to that task he devoted his energies and life. The 
accomplishment of his great work was not only his 
ambition, but his faith and religion also. About 
other matters he troubled himself little. There is 
no evidence that he was sceptical in his religious 
creed, there is as little that he devoted much 
thought to it. In his domestic relations, as a child- 
less and wealthy bachelor, he was neither less nor 
more moral than the men amongst whom he moved. 
He lived for one object only, and having achieved 
it—died.” 
Cavour in private life :— 


‘‘True, too, to his Piedmontese nature, the private 
life of Cavour was a very simple and unpretending 
one. He rose between four and five, had audiences 
chiefly on matters connected with his private pro- 
perty till six, breakfasted very lightly, according to 
Italian fashion, and then, with the interval of half- 
an-hour’s walk in the middle of the day, worked 
till the Chambers met. He dined late, after the 
Chambers were over, and almost always, except on 
the rare occasions when he gave state dinners, 
alone with his brother. When dinner was over he 
smoked a cigar, sitting in summer-time on his bal- 
cony, where the citizens of Turin used to come and 
look at ‘the Count,’ as they were wont to call him; 
then slept for half-an-hour, and worked again till 
he went to bed at midnight. His amusements 
were few and simple. He would drive out at times 
with his brother in a little pony carriage, known to 
all Turin. When he was dead tired he went to the 
theatre, and generally fell asleep there; and, in 
truth, what he seemed to enjoy most was going 
over, whenever he could spare time, to his own 
estates at Leri, or to his brother’s property at 
Santena, and there strolling about the fields, talking 
with the farmers, and watching the progress of his 
agricultural experiments. His was a rich genial 
nature, which took interest in everything and 
everybody that he came across; and so all persons, 
who had to do with him in private life, became fond 
of him, not so much for his open-handed charity as 
for the ready kindly sympathy which was never 
wanting.” 


These extracts give a favourable idea of Mr. 
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Dicey’s labours. He writes well and with care. 
His book is short, intelligent and trustworthy. 





Creation in Plan and in Progress. By the Rev. 

Prof. Challis. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Tus work, first intended as an answer to Mr. 
Goodwin’s article on the Mosaic Cosmogony in 
the ‘Essays and Reviews, has grown intoalarger 
undertaking, which nevertheless containsasa part 
what was intended to be the whole. In the work 
of the Cambridge Professor of Astronomy wemay 
depend upon sound science, at least: and this 
is something. Those of our readers who pay 
due attention to this never-ending branch of 
controversy will, no doubt, look carefully into 
Mr, Challis’s argument. For ourselves, there 
is a lion in the path, in the shape of a huge 
assumption, which must be something more 
than assumption before we can pass it. 

In one point, Mr. Challis does not join in the 
method of his clerical brethren. Our readers 
will have observed that in all high quarters the 
demand for the extermination of the ‘ Essays 
and Reviews’ is accompanied by a declaration 
of these remarkable productions being exces- 
sively weak. The Convocation, the Bishop of 
Salisbury, &c., all pronounce this book to be 
the essence of nullity in its contents. For our- 
selves, we distinguish: we believe that certain 
things in the ‘Essays and Reviews’ can be 
answered, but not by those to whom they are 
really addressed. Mr. Challis says that Mr. 
Goodwin’s essay has “the merit of bringing 
distinctly forward the questions and difficulties 


which it is reasonable to ask for explanations | 
of from those who maintain the Divine Autho- | 


rity of the first chapter of Genesis.” 

The first thing which we noticed in Mr. 
Challis’s book is there is much Greek but no 
Hebrew: the Septuagint is the authority. Not 
a word of allusion to this occurs in the preface. 
We supposed the reason to be that Mr. Challis 
does not understand Hebrew, and preferred the 
old Greek version to the modern English. We 


should have been well content to read upon | 


this basis, knowing that depth in Hebrew and 
depth in science hardly ever meet in one 
person; and that nothing leads a person astray 
more effectually than slight knowledge of an 
original applied to a translation. But when 
six-sevenths of the book had been got through, 
we found what we have called our lion, a 
casual foot-note, which ought, if it be worth 


anything, to have been put in the front of the | 


book, and defended at length. It is as follows: 


“Probably because the language of the ancient 
Hebrew text became obscure by the lapse of time, | ing to the fray will take place. 











which is also Divine—so many and so marked, | meaning to the world at large. Did the author 


that the Septuagint cannot be regarded as a | 


mere translation of the Hebrew. In plain 
words, the Holy Spirit gave a “second edition” 
of the work, with scientific deviations from the 
first. This is a very strange—to us a very 
new—hypothesis. It rather surprises us that 
Mr. Challis should, in the last sentence, speak 
in measured terms of his own plan of proceed- 
ing. He has “not hesitated”—how could he 
hesitate? “For this purpose”—why not for 
every purpose ?—“ it [the Septuagint] is per- 
fectly trustworthy :” it ought to be as trust- 
worthy as the Hebrew at least. 

Mr. Challis claims an apostolic sanction for 
the Septuagint. Theologyis a branch of learning 
in which inferences are, and always have been, 
most audaciously presented as primary pre- 
mises, All that is to go on in the Court of 
Arches, all the turmoil that has preceded and 
is to precede that blessed first approximation to 
truth, subject to a new working of the question 
by the Privy Council—all turns on this practice. 
One premise from the Bible; one premise from 
outside; and the conclusion declared to be the 
first premise in validity and authority. The 
Apostles have quoted the Septuagint ; he who 
quotes a book sanctions the use of it; therefore 
the Apostles have sanctioned the use of the 
Septuagint. As to the second proposition, all 
we can perfectly see is, that he who quotes 
a book sanctions the use of it by himself. 
Whether he will allow another person to use 
it indiscriminately, is a question of inference 
from all the circumstances: Mr. Challis may 
have his inference, and we may have ours. 
Churches, Convocations, Bishops, dogmatisers 
of all kinds, put “God has declared” before 
conclusions in which God’s word is responsible 
for one premise; man’s word for the other; and 
such logic as theology finds convenient, for the 
conclusion. The Church of Rome can generally 
contrive to be logical: it has by its manufactory 
of infallibility such a command of premises, 
that it would be sinning against its mercies, as 
the Scotch say, if it were to require illogical 
consequence from its followers. The Protestant 
Churches, having smaller magazines, cannot 
afford so much correctness of reasoning. 

We have here a new instance of one phase 
of a succession of controversies which never can 
come to an end. So soon as one is worn out 
by mere exhaustion, scientific discovery will 
bring on another. A new assault upon Moses: 
the fiery cross—the only one of which contro- 
versial divinity knows anything—will be sent 
round from bishop to bishop, and a new gather- 
Then will come 


it was provided in the wisdom of God that a new | the men of science, like those Indian ants 


form of the Scriptures should be published in the 
Greek language, which appears to be peculiarly 
adapted for such a purpose. The Septuagint, the 
use of which’ was sanctioned by Apostolic authority, 
cannot be regarded as a mere translation of the 
Hebrew, as is evident from the number and cha- 
racter of its deviations from the original. As far 
as I am able to judge, these deviations are made 
scientifically, and much Scriptural science might 
be gathered from comparisons of the Hebrew with 
the Septuagint. For these reasons I have not 
hesitated to adopt the text of the latter in the 
foregoing explanations of the Scripture Cosmogony, 


considering that for this purpose it is perfectly | 


trustworthy.” 


It is clear that in this note Mr. Challis 
abandons all right to be considered as answer- 
ing Mr. Goodwin, whether what he says be 
right or wrong. For he demands, as mere 
matter of assumption, what he cannot reason- 
ably expect another to grant. He demands 
that the apostolic authority, which is Divine, 





which fill up with clay the holes they eat 


| through the beams, and will patch it up nicely 


with a new interpretation of the Mosaic writing. 

“ And God said, Let there be light: and there 
was light.” This is intelligible to all the world, 
from the day it was written till now. Not 
“Let the fog clear away, and the sun shine out 
a bit, a day or two before he takes his regular 
duty ”—which seems to be Dr. Buckland’s ac- 
count. Not “Let the luminiferous ether begin 
undulating a day or two before the sun is ready 
to keep it up”—as Mr. Challis seems to render 
it. But “Let there be light: and there was 
light.” There is no commentator on this passage 
whom we care to read, and none whom we care 
to hear,—except Haydn. The light of all the 
rest is darkness visible. Every author—we 
mean every honest author—must be held to 
have meant whatever he knew his words 
would be taken to mean. The author of Gen- 
esis—whether writing the cosmogony under a 


shall beheld assanctioning a text which hasmany | special Divine guidance or not—has used words 


and marked deviations from the Hebrew text, | about common things which have had but one 





know his words would have that meaning? Let 
common sense answer. That meaning then is the 
meaning—if the author were honest. For our- 
selves, as we do not get into the trap, we do 
not want away out. The time will come when 
it will be seen that the children of the world 
were fed with milk and not with meat. 





NEW POETRY. 
Dryope; and other Poems. By Thomas Ashe. 
(Bell & Daldy.) 
Ir is a special pleasure to take in hand one of 
Messrs. Bell & Daldy’s books of verse when the 
inside does not break the promise. These pub- 
lishers seem emulous of being to Poetry in our 
time what the Murrays, Pickerings and Moxons 
have been in the past. They have not yet 
caught their Byron or their Tennyson ; but they 
will know how to dress him when he comes, and 
meantime we are glad to get such poetry as they 
have already given us so choicely printed. We 
shall be pleased to interest some of the lovers 
of Keats, Shelley and the daintier half of Mr. 
Tennyson’s poetry in the poems of Mr. Thomas 
Ashe. Our word will be all the more earnest 
because the poems are not of a kind to arrest 
attention by a glare of poppy colours. They 
will not talk loud to a deaf ear. But they 
have a sweet low singing of their own,—a quiet 
charm of quaint beauty,—and a nice fitness 
of expression, that we like. We have just 
to hint that the writer must beware lest his 
love of quaintness should lead him into affec- 
tations. The naive must be perfectly natural, 
or it is fatal. Quaintness of expression must 
be warranted by the thought,—demanded by 
the feeling. 
In these verses the writer keeps well within 
the proper limits :— 
SPEEDWELLS. 
On the hill there stands a house, 
With a dainty room in it; 
And in the dainty room a gem. 
These are secrets. O come near! 


The little birds will overhear ; 
And will whisper them. 


Simple-braided hair she has, 
And a neck as white as milk, 
Or a lily on its stem. 

These are secrets. O come near! 

The little birds will overhear ; 
And will whisper them. 


I am going to her now; 
Plucking speedwells in the grass, 
For a fragile diadem. 
These are secrets. O come near ! 
The little birds will overhear ; 
And will whisper them. 


She will kiss me at the gate; 
In the garden with me walk, 
So late, so late; and be my gem. 
These are secrets. O come near! 
The little birds will overhear ; 
And will whisper them. 
—But it requires great art to keep the quaint 
and naive always natural. 

‘Dryope, beloved of Apollo, is a plea- 
sant poem, with a morning freshness, a spark 
of sun-dew and a low bird-warble of music 
about it. Here is an Arcadian glimpse of the 
little Dryope as the Dryads found her and stole 
her for love of her woodland beauty and like- 
ness to all natural loveliness :— 

Sweet Dryope! bright little Dryope! 

So like a rose-leaf fallen on the grass ! 

New, rounded, touched with summer tints of youth; 
Flushed with the ruddy blood of opening life ; 
Suffused with softened colour, like a cloud 

At sunset toward the zenith! How could they 
Flit on, nor stop with wonder-brightening eyes? 
They, in among the shadows lingering, 

With whispers quick and sudden, joy to catch 
Unlooked-for glimpse of thing so beautiful. 

How should a longing strange not seize on them? 

And long they looked, and looked, and could not go, 

And much they doubted, and could not decide. 





And such a charm the little cherub thing 
Had over them; and such a merry laugh 
And innocent glee rang up to heaven’s blue dome, 
As it lay laughing at the sky, and tried 
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With tiny moving fingers to reach up 

And catch the skimming clouds in its young hands; 
And such keen arrows of fond love shot out 

From its bright eyes and rosy-tinted lips; 

And rounded freshness in the pillowing grass ; 

And while the old nurse gathered yellow figs 

Just out of sight behind the trees, they stole, 

Like soft sunbeams, and took the child away. 


The description of Dryope among the Dryads, 
as the strange sweet human yearnings grew 
within her, and she longed for the closer com- 
munion of warmer love while wandering 
thoughtfully among the cool green leaves and 
their shadows, is full of tender grace :— 


And so she learned to wander in the woods, 
As if in search, not knowing where she went. 
And she put on a statelier beauty, grew 
More beautiful thro’ sadness, while the years 
Led her to womanhood with persuasive hands. 
Not Aphrodite coming in her shell, 
When those four seasons met her on the shore, 
Was lovelier; being in beauty more divine; 
But missing her sweet grace of humanness. 
And she grew up a perfect woman pure, 
With passion in her, well subdued to truth; 
Saddened at most things as she went by them: 
And made the Dryads weep at her sad looks. 
And all her heart and being yearned for love. 
She peep’d into the leafy nests of birds, 
And wonder’d what could make them twit and sing. 
But that such comparisons are worn out and 
have lost all their meaning, we might say that 
the scene of Apollo's change from the glistening 
serpent at her feet to the glorious god that rose 
to reign over all her life is worthy of ranking 
with the “transformation scene” in Keats’s 
‘Lamia. This description of noble love, and of 
the Hamadryads watching human happiness, 
is also good :— 
Many a pleasant month 
Drew out its days, and blessed itself with love. 
And they were happy lovers, with no pain 
Or sorrow at all. And love made in itself 
A rich Elysium; crowned with sunny heights 
Of fancy ; sloping into vales of bliss ; 
With little brooks of longing running down 
To bays of calm, with changing gleams of hope. 
But being noble, they had better fruit 
From their great love than lesser lovers have. 
They did not miss the sweet delights that fill 
The scented eves, and grassy wood-paths soft; 
Or kisses in the shadows ; or clasped arms 
Of linked delight; when two seemed linked in one, 
As they should never unclasp any more. And oft 
The Hamadryads, stealing near, would weep 
To see them both so happy; being glad 
Because they loved her kindly: following them 
At distance, down thick plane-tree avenues, 
By woodland walks and lustful lotus-beds, 
But there was yet a holier communing, 
They in their careless spirits could not read. 


There is a touch of old Homer’s manner, 
sometimes in a realistic application, and a 
certain quiet emphasis of statement. For ex- 
ample :— 


She had a soft, still face; not sharp; but smooth, 
And round and gentle; quiet as the moon 

On warm June nights, with kindly warmth; and sweet 
As full-blown sweetness of a pale, faint rose. 

And gradual undulations rose and fell 

About her neck and shoulders beautifully : 

Hollowed a little in the throat, not much ; 

But as a dimple hollows in ripe fruit 

Of apricot, more lovely for it: and then 

Swelled full to meet the swelling breasts, and sloped 
Between their wealthy richness ; where it were 

Most lulling to be lulled awhile, when sick. 

This, again, may be said to have quite a 

smack of satisfaction in its conclusiveness :— 
Apollo kissed her, till the tingling blood 
Of that long, breathless, eager passionate kiss 
Left their lips white. With that he went his way. 

In his Lyrics we have to charge Mr. Ashe 
with being too Tennysonian. In these, also, 
we find his greatest tendency to affectation. 
Yet we should have to quote them for our fullest 
proof of his faculty. Here is a brief one, 
filled with a luxury of languor appropriate to 
the feeling :— 

LYING ILL. 
Love, kiss me, kiss me on the lips, 
And kiss me on the cheek. 
And I would that I could speak. 
My heart, my heart so happy pants; 
But I feel lost and weak. 
This cup of pain so bitter is, 
And I grow dull with woe: 
And my tears are falling slow. 
But I touch your neck, your rosy neck: 
So I am blest, I know. 





O love, we wedded years agone! 
A blessed bliss for me !— 
Love, let me, let me see 

Your blest soft eyes burn into mine! 
Dear eyes, how kind they be! 


I touch your neck: my tears flow down: 
They soothe me while I speak. 
O love, I feel so weak. 

But kiss me, kiss me on the lips, 
And kiss me on the cheek. 

Mr. Ashe’s poems are not merely pretty lyrics, 
moving to dainty music and touched with bright 
and delicate imagery; he frequently reaches to 
a wise, calm thoughtfulness. This is perhaps 
most manifest in his Sonnets. We quote a 
couple of these :— 

There is no hope or help in hard men found ; 

But in a woman’s whisper soft and low : 

And comfort lives in words of gentle sound :— 
God in his pity fashioned poor man so. 

For selfish cares eat out the hearts of man; 

And cursed suspicion makes their fair looks cold: 
And love, wrecked once, fears much to launch again; 
And broken trust will not be overbold. 

But if a woman loves you she loves you, 

And not herself, or you for selfish gain: 

In doubt or guilt she will not prove untrue; 

But loves on firm, meet help, and balm for pain. 
And little he need heed, tho’ rude winds chafe, 
Whom restful haven of her love keeps safe. 


So till the whole of love’s sweet debt be paid, 

Think not the crown of hope and life to know. 

God man and woman each imperfect made, 

That they twain, one, a perfect whole might grow. 

The trailing vines their tendrils interknit, 

Before their boughs a shady arbour make; 

The keystone love must in the centre fit, 

Before life’s arch the strain of life can take. 

So with unweary feet search near and far, 

O man, to find her, blissful hope, somewhere ! 

Till ye be like twin lips that claspéd are, 

And unbreathed words, whose meaning goes in prayer. 

So double stars fair-set in mortal night, 

Ye each round each moving shall make one light. 

Altogether, this is a book which true lovers 

of poetry will be glad to get and carry away 
with them to the quiet of the country, far out 
of sight and sound and smoke of London life. 
By the blue sea, lying in its infinite tenderness 
of calm,—or resting on the heathery hill-top,— 
or, best of all, under some greenwood tree, 
where the leaves overhead are just stirred to 
cast a faint imagery of tremulous shadows, and 
the twinkling sunburst breaks into misty gold, 
—such a book will give enjoyment to its readers. 


Home Ballads and Poems. By John Greenleaf 
Whittier. (Boston, U.S., Ticknor & Field; 
London, Low & Co.) 

HERE is poetry worth waiting for, a poet 

worth listening to. Mr. Whittier may not 

ascend any lofty hill of vision, but he is clearly 

a seer according to his range. His song is 

simple and sound, sweet and strong. We take 

up his book as Lord Bacon liked to take up 
the bit of fresh earth, wet with morning and 
fragrant with wine. It has the healthy smell 
of Yankee soil with the wine of fancy poured 
over it. We get a gush of the prairie breeze, 
weird whispers from the dark and eerie belts 
of pine, wafts of the salt sea winds wandering 
inland, superb scents of the starred magnolias 
and box-tree blossoming white. We hear the 
low of cattle, the buzzing of bees, the lusty 
song of the huskers, brown and ruddy, the 
drunken laughter of the jolly bob-o-link. 
Here are green memorials of the New World’s 
spring of promise, golden memorials of her 
abundance when the horn of autumn is poured 
into the overflowing lap of man; we see the 
white-horns tossing over the farmyard wall, 
the cock crowing in the sun with his comb 
glowing a most vital red, the brown gable of 
the old barn, roses running up to the eaves of 
the swallow-haunted homestead, the June sun 

“ tangling his wings of fire” in the net-work of 

green leaves, the aronia by the river lighting 

up the swarming shad, the river full of sun- 
shine, with the bonny blue above and the blithe 
blink of sea in the distance, and many a sight 


| and sound of vernal life and country cheer. No 





American poet has more of the home-made and 
home-brewed than Mr. Whittier. His poetry 
is not filtered from the German Helicon; it js 
a spring fresh from New World natuye; and 
we gladly welcome its “sprightly runnings.” 

Our Yankee Bard is among poets what Mr, 
Bright is amongst the peace men. He has the 
soul of some old Norseman buttoned up under 
the Quaker’s coat, and the great bursts of heart 
will often peril the hold of the buttons, whilst 
the speaker with all his native energy and a 
manly mouth is “ preaching brotherly love and 
driving it in.” With him, too, the Norse soul 
is found fighting for freedom, and he has done 
good service in making the heart of the North 
beat quicker for the day when black slavery 
shall be no more, and in bringing about the 
present movement which the hopeful look upon 
as preparatory to the gathering up of the slave 
forces for a final flight. 

The poet is less martial in his latest book. 
He has learnt to possess his soul with more 
patience. The momentum is more subdued, and 
has a slower swing, quietly intense. Longer 
brooding has brought forth a more perfect, 
though less striking result. Take, for example, 
a few of the noble lines in remembrance of 
Joseph Sturge, a man after our poet’s own 
heart :— 

For him no minster’s chant of the immortals 

Rose from the lips of sin; 


No mitred Priest swang back the heavenly portals 
To let the white soul in. 


But Age and Sickness framed their tearful faces 
In the low hovel’s door, 

And prayers went up from all the dark by-places 
And shelters of the poor. 

Not his the golden pen’s or lip’s persuasion, 
But a fine sense of right, 

And truth’s directness, meeting each occasion 
Straight as a line of light. 

The very gentlest of all human natures 
He joined to courage strong, 

And love out-reaching unto all God's creatures 
With sturdy hate of wrong. 


Men failed, betrayed him, but his zeal seemed nourished 
By failure and by fall, 

Still a large faith in human kind he cherished, 
And in God’s love for all. 


And now he rests his greatness and his sweetness 
No more shall seem at strife ; 

And death has moulded into calm completeness 
The statue of his life. 

Where the dews glisten and the song-birds warble, 
His dust to dust is laid, 

In Nature's keeping, with no pomp of marble 
To shame his modest shade. 

The forges glow, the hammers all are ringing ; 
Beneath its smoky vail, 

Hard by, the city of his love is swinging 
Its clamorous iron flail. 

But round his grave are quietude and beauty, 
And the sweet heaven above, — 

The fitting symbols of a life of duty 
Transfigured into love. 

In a time of trouble and struggle, of war 
and rumours of war, these lines take one with 
their quiet mastery and peaceful music, sinking 
softly into the soul as if spoken by the very 
Spirit of Rest. To quote the poet’s own words, 
the whole picture is— 

Beautiful in its holy peace as one 
Who stands at evening, when the work is done, 
Glorified in the setting of the sun. 

‘Telling the Bees’ is a ballad as fine as the 
custom it celebrates is curious. ‘The Pipes at 
Lucknow’ is a spirited poem. Many of the 
stanzas of ‘The Shadow and the Light’ might 
have been found worthy of weaving into ‘In 
Meinoriam’ :— 

Ah, me! we doubt the shining skies 
Seen thro’ our shadows of offence, 
And drown with our poor childish cries 
The cradle-hymn of kindly Providence. 
And still we love the evil cause, 
And of the just effect complain ; 
We tread upon life’s broken laws, 
And murmur at our self-inflicted pain ; 
We turn us from the light, and find 
Our spectral shapes before us thrown, 
As they who leave the sun behind 
Walk in the shadows of themselves alone. 
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And scarce by will or strength of ours 
We set our faces to the day; 
Weak, wavering, blind, the Eternal Powers 
Alone can turn us from ourselves away. 


Mr. Whittier is most successful perhaps in 
the present work in setting gravely sweet and 
kindly comforting thoughts toa common ballad 
measure, which he has tried again and again 
until it reaches its perfection in pieces like 
‘My Psalm’ and ‘My Playmate.’ Here is a 
specimen of the latter poem :— 


O playmate in the golden time! 
Our mossy seat is green, 

Its fringing violets blossom yet, 
The old trees o’er it lean. 

The winds so sweet with birch and fern 
A sweeter memory blow; 

And there in spring the veeries sing 
The song of long ago. 


And still the pines of Ramoth wood 
Are moaning like the sea,— 

The moaning of the sea of change 
Between myself and thee ! 


‘My Psalm’ is only to be felt thoroughly in 
the eve of life, when the mellowing influences 
of age and experience have done their work, and 
the golden haze gathers about the closing of the 
calm day, touching this world with the beauty 
of the next. It must be read slowly and thought- 
fully to be felt deeply :— 

All as God wills, who wisely heeds 
To give or to withhold, 


And knoweth more of all my needs 
Than all my prayers have told! 


Enough that blessings undeserved 
Have marked my erring track ; 

That wheresoe’er my feet have swerved, 
His chastening turned me back; 


That more and more a Providence 
Of love is understood, 

Making the springs of time and sense 
Sweet with eternal good: 


That death seems but a covered way 
Which opens into light, 

Wherein no blinded child can stray 
Beyond the Father's sight ; 


That care and trial seem at last, 
Thro’ Memory’s sunset air, 

Like mountain ranges over-past, 
In purple distance fair: 


That all the jarring notes of life 
Seem blending in a psalm, 

And all the angles of its strife 
Slow rounding into calm. 


And so the shadows fall apart, 
And so the west winds play ; 
And all the windows of my heart 

T open to the day. 


But we shall not be doing justice to these 
‘Home Ballads’ if we do not vary the strain. 
They are not all devoted to the life that is 
lived in our day. Here and there we find a 
bright and vigorous portrait painted on the 
dark background of the past. Such is that of 
‘Samuel Sewall,’ the man of God with a “face 
that a child would climb to kiss.” Sometimes, 
also, the poet peers into the shadowy land of 
Indian legend, watching, questioning the dark- 
ness, till the mist begins to stir and transform 
itself into spectral life. Then he will tell us a 
tale of the early time of witchcraft and cruelty. 

Our concluding extract is from a robust 
ballad, called 


SKIPPER IRESON’S RIDE. 
Body of turkey, head of owl, 
Wings a-droop like a rained-on fowl, 
Feathered and ruffled in every part, 
Skipper Ireson stood in the cart. 
Scores of women, old and young, 
Strong of muscle and glib of tongue, 
Pushed and pulled up the rocky lane, 
Shouting and singing this shrill refrain: 
‘*Here’s Flud Oirson, fur his horrd horrt, 
Torr’d an’ futherr'd an’ corr’d in a corrt 
By the women o’ Morble’ead!” 


Wrinkled scolds with hands on hips, 
Girls in bloom of cheek and lips, 
Wild-eyed, free-limbed, such as chase 
Bacchus round some antique vase, 
Brief of skirt, with ankles bare, 
Loose of kerchief and loose of hair, 
With conch-shells blowing and fish-horn’s twang, 
Over and over the Meenads sang,— 
‘* Here’s Flud Oirson, fur his horrd horrt, 
Torr'd an’ futherr’d an’ corr’d in a corrt 
By the women o’ Morble’ead !” 





Small pity for him !—He sailed away 

From a leaking ship in Chaleur Bay,— 

Sailed away from a sinking wreck, 

With his own townspeople on her deck ! 

“‘Lay by! lay by !” they called to him. 

Back he answered, ‘‘ Sink or swim! 

Brag of your catch of fish again!” 

And off he sailed thro’ the fog and the rain. 
Old Floyd Ireson, for his hard heart, 
Tarred and feathered and carried in a cart 

By the women of Marblehead! 


Thro’ the street, on either side, 

Up flew windows, doors swung wide; 

Sharp-tongued spinsters, old wives grey, 

Lent a treble to the fish-horn’s bray. 

Sea-worn grandsires, cripple-bound, 

Hulks of old sailors run aground, 

Shook head and fist, shook hat and cane, 

And cracked with curses the hoarse refrain ; 
“‘Here’s Flud Oirson, fur his horrd horrt, 
Torr’d an’ futherr’d an’ corr’d in a corrt 

By the women o’ Morble’ead !” 


“Hear me, Neighbours!” at last he cried,— 

“What to me is this noisy ride? 

What is the shame that clothes the skin 

To the nameless horror that lives within? 

Waking or sleeping, I see a wreck, 

And hear a cry from a reeling deck ! 

Hate me and curse me,—I only dread 

The hand of God and the face of the Dead.” 
Said old Floyd Ireson, for his hard heart, 
Tarred and feathered and carried in a cart 

By the women of Marblehead ! 


Then the wife of the Skipper lost at sea 
Said, ‘God has toucht him !—why should we?” 
Said an old wife mourning her only son, 
“Cut the rogue’s tether and let.him run !” 
So with soft relentings and rude excuse, 
Half scorn, half pity, they cut him loose, 
And gave him a cloak to hide him in, 

And left him alone with his shame and sin. 
Poor Floyd Ireson, for his hard heart, 
Tarred and feathered and carried in a ca 

By the women of Marblehead ! 


Mr. Whittier has many admirers in this 
country, to whom this volume will be welcome. 








A Treatise on Facts as Subjects of Inquiry by a 
Jury. By James Ram, Barrister-at-Law. 
(Maxwell.) 

Ir is not difficult to imagine the grim smile 
of amusement with which any veteran pleader, 
into whose hands a law-bookseller may slip 
this treatise on “Facts,” will turn over its 
pages and lay it aside. A book more out of 
the usual course of literary production a critic 
seldom meets. Bound in boards of that 
neutral tint which the usages of trade appro- 
priate to legal opuscules, and docketed on the 
back with the white-paper label of precedent, 
differing but slightly from the label of a 
medicine-bottle, it has even in its aromatic 
newness the air of grave and musty erudition, 
befitting the compositions of a Counsel learned 
in the Law. Such is its exterior. Inside, 
however, it is simply a literary scrap-book, the 
numerous and lengthy quotations from Shak- 
speare, Wordsworth, Walter Scott, Southey, 
Coleridge, De Quincey and a host of other 
distinguished thinkers, being tacked together 
with the slightest possible thread of argument, 
and arranged with a view to illustrate the 
different kinds of facts ordinarily submitted 
to juries, and the various difficulties which 
juries labour under in forming their judgments 
on such facts. 

Of course, Mr. James Ram sets out with a 
definition of “a fact.” That done, to obviate 
all possibility of mistake as to his meaning, he 
transcribes Wordsworth’s baliad of ‘Lucy Gray’ 
(eleven stanzas), as an example of cumulation 
of facts; gives a closely-printed page and a half 
of ‘Romeoand Juliet’ as aninstance oftestimony 
of facts; and, to display the irrevocability of 
“facts,” quotes from Horace’s ode, “ Non tamen 
irritum quodcunque retrd,” &c, and finishes 
off with Lady Macbeth’s “ What’s done cannot 
be undone.” The task of introducing his 
subject being thus accomplished, the author 
devotes the next four chapters to essays on 
Perception, Impression, Memory and _Recogni- 
tion, anecdotes gathered together by much 





desultory reading being used to show the 
fallibility of the senses and the capriciousness 
or imbecility of memory. Mr. Ram’s metaphy- 
sical rambles, in which Locke’s ‘ Essay on the 
Human Understanding’ serves him both as staff 
and crutch, are by no means the occasions 
when he is seen to least disadvantage. On 
“Perception” he has nothing to say which an 
old lady, knitting stockings in a chimney- 
corner, could not have said for him. “A 
person’s right perception of an object seen by 
him may depend on his situation relative to 
the object viewed,—his nearness to, or distance 
from it; also on his capacity to see with perfect 
or sufficient distinctness an object far off: he 
may be able to discern clearly things at a great 
distance from him, or to see distinctly only 
objects near to him ;_ that is, he may be either 
far-sighted or near-sighted. His right percep- 
tion of the object may also depend on the light 
by which it is seen, and therefore on the time, 
—whether day or night. It may depend, also, on 
the length or shortness of the time he has in 
which to view the object, also on the freedom 
of his view from all obstruction at the time, 
from whatever cause, or however momentary. 
The sun shining full in the face of a person 
may very much obstruct his sight. And the 
same effect may be produced by falling snow, 
or dense rain, or smoke.” True, very true,—but 
what of it? Our learned brother is all right as 
to his “facts,” but why does he prose about 
them? To what end is all this labour? Merely 
to amuse is of course not Mr. Ram’s object; and 
surely he cannot suffer under the hallucination 
that he is imparting valuable information by such 
sentence-building. To leave persons of higher 
intelligence out of consideration, every child in 
a ragged school knows that it is less easy to 
discern objects accurately in darkness than in 
the broad daylight, that a person with a long 
range of vision sees to a greater distance than 
one whose sight is short, and that it is beyond 
human power to look through the masonry of a 
wall. The laborious pedantry which, not con- 
tent with recognizing such truths, evident to 
the humblest understanding, gravely supports 
them with passages from Horace and Virgil, 
Cicero and Pliny, calls to mind the memorable 
labours of the scholar who wrote an essay to 
prove that in Classic Athens little children 
cried when their mothers whipped them. 

Nor do we confine our disapproval to the 
general design of Mr. Ram’s treatise, for the 
style in which he carries out his plan of 
literary illustration is as careless and confused 
as the plan itself is ridiculous. The following 
passage will serve as an example :— 

“A person may catch some only of, and not all, 
the words, which another speaks; and a conse- 
quence may be, that the words caught do not 
express the speaker’s meaning. A ludicrous instance 
of this is contained in a story thus told by Hume: 
—‘Some young gentlemen of Lincoln’s Inn, heated 
by their cups, having drunk confusion to the Arch- 
bishop [Laud], were, at his instigation, cited before 
the Star Chamber. They applied to the Earl of 
Dorset for protection. ‘ Who bears witness against 
you?’ said Dorset.—‘One of the drawers,’ they 
replied.—‘ Where did he stand when you were 
supposed to drink this health ?’ subjoined the Earl. 
—‘ He was at the door,’ they replied, ‘ going out 
of the room.’—‘ Tush!’ cried he; ‘ the drawer was 
mistaken. You drank to the confusion of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s enemies; and the 
fellow was gone before you pronounced the last 
word.’ ” 

Here we have a not unfavourablespecimen of 
Mr. Ram’s method of dealing with and writing 
about facts. He first startles the reader with 
the interesting discovery that “a person may 
catch some only of, and not all, the words 
which another speaks,” and then undertakes to 
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support a proposition so manifestly open to the 
attacks of scepticism, by an historical example | so weighty, that when given in all their multi- 
of a person who by such imperfect hearing | tude and fullness, the reader loses the thread 
missed a speaker’s meaning,—the instance so | of the original story. Mr. Arnold has drawn 
appositely cited being, however, after all, that | the links closer, and given greater prominence 
of a listener who hears all the words and and distinctness to the main narrative. In the 
apprehends the exact meaning of a particular | original, the work is literally “a paradise of 
speaker. Of course any one can see what it is | wildernesses.” 
that Mr. Ram intended to say; but when that| The groundwork of the story is supposed to 
which ought to have been said is so manifest, | be that a certain king, Sudarsana, who lived 
what excuse has an author for not having said | on the banks of the Ganges, and who, though a 
it? This is not the only place where Mr. Ram | monarch renowned for excellence and wisdom, 
misrepresents his own meaning, and leaves the | had two sons who were inveterately idle, and 
reader to rectify the blunder by putting a wrong | indeed were fast going altogether to the bad. | 
interpretation on the wrong words of the text. | He called an assembly of wise men to con- 
sult what was to be done with them, to teach 
_| them learning and policy, for they had sever 
The Book of Good Counsels: from the Sanskrit | read the sacred writings, and were beyond his 
of the Hitopadesa. : By Edwin Arnold, M.A. | management. Then a great sage, Vishna- 
Illustrated by Harrison Weir. (Smith, Elder | Sarana, “who was as learned as the angel of 


& Co.) | the planet Jupiter,” rose up and comforted the 


lated by verses and aphorisms so numerous and 





advantage. At the conclusion, the Rajah’s song 
return thanks to the venerable Vishna-Sarang 
and declare themselves to have profited greatly 
by his instructions. 

The ‘Hitopadesa’ may well be called the 
“father of fabies,” for it is the original store. 
house of all the fables, proverbs, and stories, 
which have passed like light from country to 
country, and been adopted for its own by each, 
This work exhibits a high degree of social civilj- 
zation, a condition of complicated interests, and 
indicatesanadvanced stage of comfort and luxury 
such as it must have taken ages to produce, 
How many generations must have lived and 
died before the experience manifested in these 
proverbs and fables could have been distilled 
into speech! This work reminds one of those 
tiny shells embedded in certain rocks, each one 
of which has held a living body : the mass of 
living things which had to exist and pass away 
before one square foot of the rock could be 





THERE were brave men before Agamemnon, and | king, by declaring that though his sons might 
wise men before Solomon ; for the wisest of men | be idle and ignorant at present, still they were 
tells us himself, that he gathered and set in order | come from so good a stock that they must be 
proverbs and wise sayings from all quarters ;| amenable to right reason; they were royal- 
and it may well be that some of the verses and | minded, though not cultivated, and he under- 
proverbs in the ‘ Hitopadesa’ had found their | took to teach them “ to comprehend policy,” 
way to him. The ‘Hitopadesa, or Book of Good | and did not fear to lose his labour. The king, 
Counsels,’ is a Sanskrit work of high antiquity ; | much comforted, replied graciously, and thank- 
hitherto not much known to English readers, | fully gave his sons into his charge for instruc- 
although several translations have been pub- | tion. Then, by way of introduction, the pundit 
lished. Sir William Jones translated it, and | said in the presence of the princes, as they sat 
his translation was published after his death. | at ease on the terrace of the palace :— 

Dr. Charles Wilkins also translated it. But} «Princes, hear! In the enjoyment of poetical 
there were reasons why neither of these obtained | writings the time of the wise passes away ; but 
much circulation. In 1848, Mr.Stephen Austin, | that of fools, in dissipation, slumber or strife: there- 
of Hertford, published a literal translation, by | fore, forthe amusement of your highnesses, I relate 
Francis Johnson, for the use of students of | the admirable story of the crow, the tortoise, and 
Sanskrit. It was in a thin quarto, and is very | the rest.’ The sons of the Rajah replied,—<‘Sir, let 
able and masterly ; but being intended only to | it be told.’— Vishnu-Sarana replied, ‘Attend now. | 
assist students, it has no explanations of the | The Acquisition of Friends, of which this is the first | 
Hindoo allusions with which it abounds, nor is | Ye": Those — iin — without wealth, 
any account given of the work itself. Those | ge ~~ —* _ : os Pg es al 
readers who had once made its acquaintance, eee eee ee 
even with these drawbacks, were thankful 
for the treasury of wisdom thus laid open 
to them, but it was not a work to gain in 





Which Mr. Arnold thus versifies :— 

Sans way or wealth, wise friends their purpose gain ; 
} The mouse, crow, deer, and tortoise, make this plain. | 
that form general circulation; there oa) We prefer the literal version of these pro- | 
also some rather indecent speeches and sto-| Verbs as given in Johnson’s translation to the | 
ries, which modern English taste would not | metrical paraphrase of Mr. Arnold. The literal | 
have accepted. For English readers who have | }8 somewhat cumbrous, but the significance 
never heard of the ‘Hitopadesa,’ and to whom | Comes out with more force. 
the fact of a learned work translated moe The book is divided into four subjects. The 
the Sanskrit would only convey the notion | first treats on the Acquisition of Friends, 
of something slow, involved in style, stately | and shows what friendship ought to be: 
and ceremonious in language, altogether a dull, | a noble heroic spirit is displayed throughout. | 
dignified and unattractive book,—for the benefit | The second subject treats on the Separation 
of this impatient class of readers, and for their| of Friends: it is full of shrewd lessons, | 
conversion from this heresy, Mr. Edwin Arnold | wherein are unravelled the base intrigues | 
has undertaken and executed a new translation. | by which monarchs are separated from their | 
He has made judicious omissions, and given | best advisers and true friends: this portion is | 
concise explanations of the various allusions | very whimsically told, and it abounds in maxims | 
and names of things which are essential to a | of worldly wisdom, illustrated by stories which | 
full understanding of the work,—also a preface, | would set up a dozen Rochefoucaulds and | 
giving some account of the ‘Hitopadesa.’ He | Talleyrands. The third portion treats of War: | 
has been fortunate in meeting with publishers | it is a mirror, which represents things as they | 
willing to second him. The work is illustrated | go on at this present time, quite as faith- | 
by Harrison Weir, and radiantly bound in green | fully as it did three thousand years ago. The | 
and gold. To the outside alone have we any | respective monarchs, King Jewel-Plume and | 
complaint to make: it is got up to look too | King Silversides, have each a wise minister, the | 
much like a child’s story-book ; its appear- | vulture “Far-sight,” and the Brahmany goose | 
ance would better befit ‘The Butterfly’s Ball, | “ Know-all”; these two ministers and their way | 
or ‘The Peacock at Home, than a work | of managing their masters are admirable. The | 
embodying the “voice of eld,” the wisdom | 


n whole of this part is full of sarcastic know- | 
of the distant East. But the fact of a new | ledge of the world, but it is combined with a 
translation well executed, and put into a 


wisdom and breadth of insight that keeps it | 
manageable form, is a matter for which | clear of cynicism; there is a spirit of geniality | 
readers ought to feel too grateful to carp at | and fun throughout which is charming, and the 
trifles. The ‘Hitopadesa’ isa collection of wise 


, ; mutual respect of the two ministers for each | 
maxims, proverbs, stories, and fables, illustra- | other is well touched in. The last portion 
tive of different subjects ; the stories are linked 


: relates to the Making of Peace, in which the 
together by golden chains of proverbs, interca- | Vultureand the Brahmany Goose appear togreat 











; employment. 
_ thus addressed the king :—‘ If your highness needs 


formed, bewilders the imagination. So it is 
with this ‘Hitopadesa.’ Whence did the wis- 
dom come? What was the history of the 
events and times through which it accumulated ? 
Every line bears the stamp of age, experience, 
and venerable grey hairs. The world’s youth! 
Was the world ever young? The ‘ Hitopadesa’ 
has been translated into Hebrew, Greek, Per- 
sian, Arabic, and, with more or less completeness 
and accuracy, into all the vernacular dialects of 
India. 

One remarkable feature in the work is the 
low and depreciating estimate of women, which 
is everywhere manifested, mingled with a reluct- 
ant testimony to their fascinations ; a sense of 
their dangerous qualities pervades every men- 
tion of them. As a specimen of what is to be 
found in the ‘Hitopadesa,’ we give the follow- 
ing story of ‘The Faithful Rajpoot’:— 

“A soldier presented himself one morning at 
king Sudraka’s gate, and bade the porter procure 
an audience for Vira-Vara, a Rajpoot, who sought 
Being admitted to the presence, he 


an attendant, behold one !’—‘ What pay do you 


| ask ?’ inquired the king.—‘ Five hundred pieces of 


gold a day,’ replied Vira-Vara.—‘ And your accou- 
trements ?’ asked the king.—‘ Are these two arms 
and this sabre, which may serve for a third,’ said 
Vira -Vara, rolling up his sleeve.—‘ I cannot enter- 
tain you,’ said the king; and thereupon the Rajpoot 
made salaam and withdrew. Then said the min- 
isters, ‘If it please your majesty, the stipend is ex- 
cessive; but give him pay for four days, and see 
wherein he may deserve it.’ Accordingly, the Raj- 
poot was recalled, and received pay for four days,. 
with the complimentary betel. Ah the rare betel ! 
Truly say the wise of it— 

Betel-nut is bitter, hot, Sweet, spicy, binding, alkaline, 

An emulcent, an astringent—foe to evils intestine ; 

Giveth to the breath a fragrance—to the lips a crimson red : 
A detergent, and a kindler of love’s flame which lieth dead. 
Praise the gods for the good betel ! these be thirteen virtues 


ven 
Hard to meet in one thing blended, even in the happy 
heaven. 
Now the king narrowly watched the spending 
of Vira-Vara’s pay, and he discovered that he be- 
stowed half in the service of the gods and the sup- 
port of Brahmins, a fourth-part in relieving the 
poor, and reserved a fourth-part for his sustenance 
and recreation. This daily division made, he would 
take his sabre, and stand at the gate of the palace, 
retiring only upon receiving the royal permission. 
It was on the fourteenth night of the dark half of 
the month, that king Sudraka heard below a sound 
of passionate sobbing. ‘Ho! there,’ he cried, 
‘who waits at the gate ?’—‘I,’ replied Vira-Vara. 
‘Go, and learn what means this weeping,’ said the 
king.—‘I go,’ answered the Rajpoot, and departed. 
No sooner was he gone, than the king repented him 
of sending one man alone into a night so dark that 
a bodkin might pierce a hole in it; and girding on 
his scimitar, he followed his guard to the city gates. 
When Vira-Vara had gone thus far, he encountered 
® beautiful and splendidly dressed lady, who was 
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weeping bitterly ; and, accosting her, he requested 
to know her name, and why she thus lamented.— 
<J am the Fortune (the Luksmi, the attendant 
genius) of the king Sudraka,’ answered she ; ‘a 
Jong while have I lived happily in the shadow of 
his arm, but on the third day he will die, and I 
must depart; therefore lament I..—‘ Can nothing 
gerve, divine lady, to prolong thy stay ?’ asked the 
Rajpoot.—‘It might be,’ replied the spirit ; ‘if 
thou shouldest cut off the head of thy first-born, 
who hath on his body the thirty-two auspicious 
marks of greatness. Were his head offered to the 
all-helpful Durga, the Rajah should live a hundred 
years, and I might tarry beside him!’ So speaking, 
she disappeared, and Vira-Vara retraced his steps 
to his own house, and awoke his wife and son. 
They arose, and listened with attention, until Vira- 
Vara had repeated all the words of his vision. 
When he had finished, his son exclaimed—‘I am 
thrice happy to be able to save the state of the king. 
Kill me, my father, and linger not; to give my life 
in such a cause is good indeed!’—‘ Yes,’ said the 
mother, ‘it is good and worthy of our blood ; how 
else could we deserve the king’s pay ?—Being thus 
agreed, they repaired together to the temple of the 
goddess Durga, and having paid theirdevotions and 
entreated the favour of the deity in behalf of the 


king, Vira-Vara struck off his son’s head, and laid, 


it as an offering upon the shrine. That done, Vira- 
Vara said, ‘My service to the king is accomplished, 
and life without my boy is a burden; and there- 
with he plunged his sword into his own breast and 
felldead. Overpowered with grief for her husband 
and child, the mother withdrew the twice-blooded 
weapon, and slew herself with it on the bodies of 
Vira-Vara and her son. All this was seen and 
heard by king Sudraka. ‘Woe is me!’ he ex- 
claimed ; ‘insignificant creatures like myself live 
and die, but the like unto him has never existed 
in the world, nor will exist. What reck I of my 
realm, having lost these?’ and thereat he drew his 
scimitar to take his own life also. At that moment, 
there appeared to him the goddess who is the mis- 
tress of all men’s fortunes. ‘Son,’ said she, stay- 
ing his uplifted hand, ‘forbear thy rash purpose, 
and bethink thee of thy kingdom.’ The Rajah fell 
prostrate before her, and cried, ‘O goddess, I have 
done with life, and wealth, and kingdom. If thou 
hast compassion upon me, let my death restore 
these faithful ones to life ; anywise, I follow the 
path they have marked.’—‘ Son,’ replied the god- 
dess, ‘thine affection is pleasing to me; be it as thou 
wilt—the Rajpoot and his house shall be rendered 
alive to thee.’ Then the Rajah departed, and pre- 
sently saw Vira- Vara return and take up his station 
as before at the palace-gate. ‘Ho, there! Vira- 
Vara,’ said the king, ‘what meant that weeping 7 
—‘ Let your majesty rest well,’ answered the Raj- 
poot: ‘it was a woman who wept and disappeared 
on my approach.’ This answer completed the 
Rajah’s astonishment and delight. So when the 
day was come, he called a full council, and declaring 
therein all the events of the night, he invested 
the faithful guard with the sovereignty of the 
Carnatic.” 

Our readers will recognize in the above the 
original of similar stories of heroic fidelity in 
different languages of Europe. We had marked 
other tales; but we must refer our readers to the 
work itself. 





HANDBOOKS. 
Handbook for Travellers in North Wales. With 
a Travelling Map. (Murray.) 
Our fathers and some of their still living sons 
were formerly wont to consider North Wales 
only in the light of a highway to Ireland. It 
was a terrific highway. They who wished to 
avoid its terrors and yet avoid the long and 
perilous sea voyage from Liverpool, embarked 
at Parkgate, near Chester; but many of these 
foundered in their ships, on the iron-bound 
coast of Wales. In these days, when we read 
of Lyttelton shuddering as he describes the 
dangers of the route, Swift recommending “a 
glass” before the traveller faced the difficulties 
of Penmaenmawr, and Johnson trembling to 





attempt the pass after dusk, we, to whom the 
present road is familiar, can hardly make allow- 
ance for their timidity. It is, however, only 
necessary for a man to ascend the old zigzag 
path, over the hills behind Conway, to under- 
stand something of the former dangers and 
difficulties of the route through North Wales. 
Even after a “mail-coach road” was con- 
structed, there were two ferries (arms of the 
sea) to be crossed between Chester and Holy- 
head; and it sometimes happened that in a 
dark night the ferry-boat at Conway or Bangor 
would upset, and passengers, mail, horses, 
letters and despatches go to the bottom. The 
journey from London to Holyhead was then 
not often accomplished in less than three days 
and nights; whereas now, on the road con- 
structed by Stephenson, a work by which sea 
as well as land was put under subjection, the 
Trish mail train flies on its way, with only three 
stops between London and Holyhead, and 
accomplishes the intervening distance in seven 
hours and a half, at a rate of nearly forty-five 
miles an hour. 

It was Sylvester who, about ninety years 
since, first rendered less rugged that portion of 
the highway to Ireland which lies between 
Colwyn and Anglesea, That-road may be said 
to have been rendered both practicable and 
pleasant by the skill and labour of Telford; 
but this was not enough for the impatience 
of eager man; and to satisfy him, Stephenson 
struggled with the mountain and the wave, and 
overcame both adversaries. He crushed or cut 
through the one, and compelled the other to 
recede; penetrated the opposing rock, and 
flung his iron pathway above obstructing floods. 
In the winter season, when the ocean here is 
angry, and terrible in its anger, the route has 
perils sufficiently exciting. In the neighbour- 
hood of Colwyn, the furious waves leap the sea- 
wall in fierce assault; but the bulwark breaks 
their force, and they fall on the swiftly-flying 
train in mountains of spray instead of tons 
of sheeted water, which would have other- 
wise arrested and shattered that flying train, 
though it flew never so swiftly. The road here 
is a world’s wonder, and he can neither describe 
nor comprehend it who has not examined it 
mile by mile between Abergele and the second 
tubular. It is to this road that travellers are 
chiefly indebted for facility of access to the 
most beautiful portion of North Wales. The 
entire division of the Principality is, however, 
well worth seeing, and can be all the more 
easily reached by iron roads, and the more 
fully enjoyed by help of such guides as the 
one before us. The land is full of beauty; it 
is, indeed, a “ Cathedral of Immensities,” in 
which the heart of the most indifferent is 
warmed and lifted up to God. Yet there is 
another than a divine spirit which has exercised 
influences over the inhabitants of this territory 
of the beautiful. As, in Brittany, there are 
chapels dedicated to Our Lady of Hatred, 
where man may invoke evil on his brother; so 
are there in Wales spots erst sacred to the 
devil or some Druidical demon, where it is 
remembered that angry men once called down 
vengeance on those by whom they had been 
offended. The most famous of these is the 
Cursing Well of Elian, to which, we are in- 
formed, “ persons who have any great malice 
against others, and wish to injure them, fre- 
quently resort to the minister of the well, who, 
for a sum of money, undertakes to offer them in 
it. Various ceremonies are gone through on the 
occasion; amongst others, the name of the 
devoted is registered in a book, and then a pin 
in his name, and a pebble, with his initials 
inscribed thereon, are thrown into the well.” 
All this was, in fact, a form of devil-worship, 





and of a less creditable quality than the devil- 
worship in Eastern countries. In Brittany and 
Wales, the Power of Evil was, or is, petitioned 
to exercise that puissance for the injury of man. 
In the East, this vengeful course is never 
thought of. The devil-worshippers there simply 
acknowledge the power of the great enemy of 
man, and, dreading it, pay to its holder such 
respect as they hope may induce him not to 
exercise it upon them. Seeing how great his 
influence over the world, their only desire is to 
escape it, and they think they best accomplish 
their object by being civil to so formidable a 
personage. Of course, it would be the easiest 
thing in the world to assert that they are 
wrong in their theory; but it would be very 
difficult for the most skilful of logicians to 
prove that they had not better reason than 
the Welsh or the Breton for their practice. 

Connected with, or in spite of, absurd and 
wicked superstitions, the Welsh people have 
been remarkable for strong and simple reli- 
gious feeling. This is sometimes exhibited 
in a singular way. As an illustration, we will 
cite an incident within our own knowledge. 
The clerk of a parish church one day made 
known to the incumbent the earnest desire of 
the congregation to have the afternoon service 
at two instead of three o’clock. The reverend - 
gentleman inquired the reason for so unusual 
arequest. The reply was, that by his acceding 
to their request they would all have time to 
take their tea comfortably, and to proceed to 
the Wesleyan chapel, at some distance, in the 
evening. “ What will happen if I do not con- 
sent to gratify their wishes?” asked the incum- 
bent. “Just this, Sir,’ answered the clerk, 
“ the congregation will then not come to church 
in the afternoon at all.” The incumbent mused 
over the matter for a moment, and arrived 
at a conclusion which may surprise some 
members of the Establishment. He not only 
consented to adopt the earlier hour, but an- 
nounced his intention of being present on the 
following Sunday evening, after his own ser- 
vices, at the Wesleyan chapel. He wished to 
judge, he said, as to the instruction his singular 
flock might receive there. Hearing nothing of 
which he could disapprove, the new arrange- 
ment was made permanent; and one conse- 
quence was, that he not only retained his own 
congregation at the afternoon service, but he 
found it very greatly increased by numbers of 
Wesleyans, whose attendance was understood 
to be out of respect to a man whose spirit 
was as liberal as his judgment of the people 
was correct. 

Generally, they have been called a proud 
people; and this they are, but not a vain or an 
arrogant people. They are proud of their old 
glories ; and if the figure of Edward at Carnar- 
von is as little pleasant to them as that of 
Strongbow, “ the first and principal invader of 
Ireland,” in Christchurch, Dublin, is to an Irish- 
man, they proudly and reasonably refer to ancient 
glories achieved before the period when they 
were conquered, to their advantage, and kept 
subdued, to their exceeding great profit. 

We have said they are not arrogant in their 
pride; they have rather been, for the most 
part, remarkable for their humour. Take the 
case of David ap Ifan when summoned to sur- 
render Harlech Castle, where he had afforded 
refuge to Margaret of Anjou and young Edward 
after the fatal day near Northampton. The 
gallant David’s reply to Herbert, Earl of Pem- 
broke, was, “that he had held a fortress in 
France until all the old women in Wales had 
heard of it; and now he intended to hold 
Harlech until all the old women in France 
heard of it.” David is one of the many stout 
heroes of whom a Welshman is proud, and in 
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disasters of his country in the old fighting time. 
If the banner of Llewellyn went down before 
the greatest of the Plantagenets, the Great 
Standard of England was lost at Counsylt, by 
its bearer, the Earl of Essex, and capture was 
almost made of Henry the Second himself. 
The history of the people is worthy of being 
better known than it is anywhere except in 
the Principality; and the historical allusions 
with which this book abounds should induce 
its readers to turn to such history, of which they 
know little, save generally. The people would 
have been less easy of subjection had all fami- 
lies been as prolific as that of the Hookes of 
Conway, one of whom was the forty-first child 
of his father, and the sire of twenty-seven chil- 


the memory of whom he finds solace for = 
| 
| 


dren himself. In a fighting country, and a} 


permanent period of hostility, such Hookes 


were the best benefactors of a country,—which | 
is excellently illustrated in this pleasant volume. | 





A Handbook for Travellers on the Rhine, from 
Switzerland to Holland, &c. By K. Baedeker. 
(Coblenz, Baedeker; London, Murray.) 

THERE are few things more amusing as a spec- 

tacle than to contemplate the blank look of 

English travellers when they come, for the first 

time, within sight of Ehrenbreitstein. They 

have carried with them the memories of the 
glorious imposition on the canvas of Turner; 
but these disappear in the formal, unpic- 
turesque fortifications, most marked by what 

Nature and Art abhor: straight lines,—of 

which there is no end. 

Travellers go to the Rhine with scraps of 
‘Childe Harold, and they are eager to see 
“the castled crag of Drachenfels,’ and the 
river “whose breast of water broadly swells 
between the banks which bear the vine.” 
They look out for “the vale of vintage 
bowers,” and for “the peasant girls with 
deep-blue eyes,” who “walk smiling o’er this 
paradise” ;—but the end of all is a confession 
that they have no wish “through life to dwell 
delighted here.” 

The fact is, that with the exception of the 
portion of the river flowing between Bonn and 
Bingen, which may be descended in a few hours, 
the Rhine is a dull, melancholy, ugly, and, in 
some places, “ hideous” stream, It is as inferior, 
in its most boasted district, to the Danube at 
Diirrenstein, as Goose Creek in the United 
States is to the Tiber, whose ancient name it 
has usurped. If you venture to make this 
observation to a Rhinelander, he will, probably, 
if he have Byron’s testimony by heart, answer 
with— 

The river nobly foams and flows, 
The charm of this enchanted ground ; 

—but this, as a proof of the superiority of the 

Rhine, is like the corroboration of the feat of 

the knight who rode in panoply up the perpen- 

dicular face of the rock at Lorsch. You hint 
disbelief of the alleged fact. ‘“ But,” say they, 

“we can show you the saddle!” 

Through this locality, however, where Tur- 
ner and Byron should be the acknowledged 
patron saints of hotel-keepers, steam-boat 
companies, and vineyard proprietors, Mr. 
Baedeker undertakes to guide all pilgrims 
inclined to accept him for a cicerone. We can 
vouch for both his honesty and simplicity. He | 
fairly warns travellers that there are “ obnoxious | 
charges” as well as other unpleasant matters 
to be met with in the hotels. The arithmetic 
of Rhine waiters is pronounced “ faulty.” The 
landlords, erring mortals like their waiters, 
too, often present their bills at the last moment, 
when “wilful impositions must be submitted 
to for want of time to investigate them.” There 
are other practices which the English traveller 





will have to guard against if he would “ walk 
smiling o’er this paradise.” Mr. Baedeker thus 
feelingly alludes to it: “The habit of putting 
clothes and boots outside the bedroom-door to 
be brushed is sometimes attended with incon- 
| venience. The editor was once unfortunate 
| enough to be despoiled of a great portion of his 
wardrobe through this incautious act.” 

So much for perils to the purses and ward- 
robes of English travellers in the vicinity of the 
Rhine. His stomach and general health would 
seem to be in no less danger. Let him beware 

| of wines of “fictitious body and sweetness.” Al- 
thoughsovereign princes be the grapesellers, “the 
label and cork are not always guarantees that 
the wine is what it professes to be ;” and “ the art 
| of adulteration is, unhappily, widely known ;” 
and after the prince wholesale-dealer, and the 
|adulterating retailer, there come those obse- 
quious cheats, the inn-keepers, who “ put a pro- 
fit upon their wines of about one hundred per 
cent!” Poor English traveller! 

Yes, “poor English traveller,” for he must 
| exercise very great care how he protests against 
| being thus victimized in the paradisaical land. 
Mr. Baedeker, remembering, probably, how 
Capt. Macdonald was treated for making pro- 
test against invasion of his rights, and how all 
England was assailed, in consequence, by the 
Staats-procurator, Moller, of Bonn, is almost 
awful in his injunction to English pilgrims to 
walk gingerly as if they were on hallowed 
ground. He alludes playfully to the “ physical 
excitement, almost amounting to ferocity,” 
which influences liberal imbibers of port and 
sherry; and for the benefit, we suppose, of these 
ferocious topers he intimates that their bills 
will be “swollen” if they travel “ with a super- 
abundance of luggage” (Mr. Baedeker sets down 
“two flannel shirts” as sufficient for the pedes- 
trian tourist), if they are “difficult to please,” 
or “find indiscriminate fault,” or “ impose 
unnecessary trouble.” Ifa bewildered British 
wayfarer be perplexed as to the extent of his 
liberty while in Germany, let him beware of 
taking as deep a draught of that cordial as he 
might be inclined to doat home. Let him not, 
in his extreme perplexity, trust implicitly either 
landlords or waiters. The editor pleasantly 
hints that these are mendacious fellows. “It is 
a good precaution,” he says, “to gather infor- 
mation from as many other sources as possible.” 
Finally, if travellers from these islands would 
escape as little scathed as may be from the 
perils indicated by the editor, they are bidden 
to observe many directions, but “above all to 
conform in their orders and requirements to the 
manners and habits of the country.” 

Thus warned and admonished, an English- 
man may meekly venture to the Rhine, and 
there be tolerated and fleeced, according to the 
evidence of this German editor, who has gone 
over the old tracks and in the old grooves, and, 
| while telling many things, tells nothing new. 
| Thus, the mere old lions of Bonn, for instance, 
| are duly stirred into liveliness for the benefit of 

the spectator who, probably, may care for none 

of them. And yet there are attractions in this 
| university town which no guide-book ever 
| notices. Among these is the ceremony of con- 
| ferring degrees. We recommend all learned 
travellers, at least, to witness the making of a 
Doctor of Philosophy. There is more excite- 
ment in it than might be expected, and the 
hall is open to all comers. The candidate reads 
his Latin thesis, the arguments of which are 
combated by an opponent, and then ensues 
a controversy, or questioning and answering, 
between the professors, the adversary, and the 
candidate, the most remarkable feature in 
which is the readiness and graceful facility 
with which all these parties employ a colloquial 











Latin. In Schlegel’s days this was the most 
interesting feature of the whole ceremony, 
But this applies only to the occasions when 
the candidates are German. To these Latin jg 
as familiar almost as their mother-tongue, 
When English candidates are up, they are 
seldom able to do more than read their thesis, 
They have not been taught to employ Latin 
colloquially, and a special permission from 
Berlin relieves them (yet not invariably) from 
that difficulty, in surmounting which the 
German students frequently reap the greatest 
distinction. 








Another Letter to a Young Physician: to which 
are appended some other Medical Papers. By 
James Jackson, M.D. (Triibner & Co.) 

Tuovcn Dr. Jackson’s ‘Letter to a Young 

Physician’ is not exactly a publication for the 

drawing-room table, it is one of which we should 

gladly hear that it had found its way into the 
hands of every lady in the country. Scarcely 
any social change is more to be desired than 
that women should be better instructed on the 
theory of medicine, and the arts and sciences 
pertaining to it. Led by custom and curiosity 
to dabble in physic, they are almost as ignorant 
of its first principles as were our grandmothers 
in the tenth degree, whocenturies since doctored 
their children and dependents with specifics 
compounded of a hundred different ingredients, 
Natural affection and domestic convenience 
make them the nurses of the sick, and not un- 
frequently, in cases of emergency, they are the 
only ministrants at hand to discharge offices 
that would properly devolve on a regularly- 
trained medical adviser. Yet little or no care 
is taken to procure them information, without 
which a mother will often be powerless to afford 
comfort to a child struggling upon her breast 
with needless suffering. Indeed, a proposal to 
instruct ladies in nosology and the mysteries 
of the pharmacopceia would shock the delicacy 
or excite the ridicule of most persons able to 
bring about a better state of things. The result 
of this unwise treatment of an important subject 
is, that, as a rule, gentlewomen regard a physi- 
cian’s prescription with the same sort of super- 
stition as was formerly expended on amulets 

and charms, and in pure simplicity believe a 

dose of medicine to be a mysterious agent 

capable of driving disease out of the body. If 

Dr. Allopath’s pills are taken previous to the 

abatement of a fever, to Dr. Allopath’s pills the 

improvement is attributed ; if Dr. Homceopath’s 
globule is administered an hour before the 
advent of a refreshing sleep, Dr. Homceopath’s 
globule gets all the credit of the change for the 

better; and just as the chamber in which a 

patient recovers under the kindly efforts of 

nature has been presided over by Dr. Allopath 
or Dr. Homeeopath, so the one or the other is 
held by the spectators to be a “wise man.” In 

a particular case this almost blind credulity 

may be attended with neither good nor evil 

consequence, but it indicates a state of popular 
intelligence out of which charlatans have from 
time immemorial made their profit. The readi- 
ness of illogical minds to reason on insufficient 
data, and embrace the wildest conclusions of 
“post hoe ergo propter hoc” reasoning, which 
proclaimed Joanna Stephens a public bene- 
factor, placed Mrs. Mapp in her coach-and-four, 
bore witness to the cures of Ward and Taylor, 
and testified that painted nails and slips of 
wood could draw morbific virus from the human 
system, did not disappear together with faith 
in “metallic tractors.” It countenanced the 
obscenities of Mesmer, built Graham’s “ Temple 
of Health,” upheld the pernicious practices of 
St. John Long, and in our time furnishes 
Spirit-Rapping with its thousands of believers. 
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The time, we trust, is not far distant when a 
writer of competent attainments and impartial 
judgment will offer the public a satisfactory 
history of medicine,—not a compilation wan- 
dering over thrice ten centuries of scientific 
darkness, with a show of erudition filched from 
Le Clere and Freind; but a sound, honest 
history of medicine during the last hundred 

ears, referring to the ancient schools only to 
display the causes of their errors, and having 
for its chief object the exposition of those facts 
and principles which, even at the present un- 
satisfactory stage of medical science, recent 
investigations have conclusively ascertained. 
Until public intelligence is better informed 
both as to what is really known, and as to the 
means by which we may reasonably hope to 
attain further knowledge on subjects concerning 
which no one can be indifferent, ignorant pre- 
tenders, be they ambitious knaves or mere 
self-deluded enthusiasts, will find a submissive 
crowd of worshippers and victims. In the 
mean time it is something to have a physician of 
reputation come forward and frankly avow how 
far, and under what circumstances, medical 
science can cope with disease. It is well for 
the invalid of average education and sagacity 
to know that one of the most enlightened phy- 
sicians of the present century admits that all he 
can effect in the practice of his profession is, in 
certain cases—such cases being by no means a 
majority of those that seek his treatment—to 
assist nature in working her own cure :— 

‘* When asurgeon is called to aman with a broken 
leg [writes Dr. Jackson], he places the limb of his 
patient, and in some measure his whole body, in a 
fixed position, using splints and bandages; and 
then he watches him from day to day. He does 
not pretend that the processes of healing in the 
fractured bone are brought into operation by the 
splints and bandages, nor by his watching. But he 
has placed the injured parts under the circumstances 
most favourable for healing; and he watches that 
he may guard against everything which can inter- 
fere with the salutary operations of nature, as well 
as that he may give to her any support which he 
may think that she needs. Just so, the physician, 
in the larger number of cases under his care, makes 
it his business to dispose of everything relating to 
his patients in such a manner as to give the best 
chance for the salutary operation of the natural 
powers. A good nurse, it may be said, may do the 
same. But the qualifications of a well-educated 
physician must enable him to take the case with 
much greater advantage.” 

Testy innovators, who are fond of railing at 
the intolerance of Orthodox Medicine, will do 
well to take a lesson of moderation from an 
orthodox physician. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Miss Gwynne of Woodford. By Garth Rivers. 
2 vols. (Smith, Elder & Co.)—Miss Gwynne of 
Woodford is a charming woman, and her history 
is here related in a charming manner, without pre- 
tension, without affectation, and without exaggera- 
tion. The book is really very pleasant reading. 
There is just enough of plot to keep up the interest 
of the story, and not enough to weary and confuse 
the reader. The heroine is a thoroughly good and 
loveable woman, doing her duty to her family, to 
her neighbour, and to herself, without making any 
ostentatious fuss about it; and yet the author has 
actually had the strength of mind to refrain from 
quoting those inevitable lines of Wordsworth’s, 
about— 

A creature not too bright and good 
For human nature’s daily food. 

The fault of the book is the hero. Stephen Forrester 
is nothing but a sottish country squire, without 
either mind, heart, or principle, and with the addi- 
tion of a very bad temper. He is scarcely ever 
sober. He quarrels with his sister, neglects his 
wife and child, forsakes his old friends, and even 
carries on an intrigue with his own cousin, while 


she is staying in his house on a visit to his wife 

and sister. In short, it would have been difficult 

to depict a more weak, foolish, and despicable 

man ; his only good quality appearing to be a kind 

of rough, instinctive good nature, and a great 

respect (for the feeling is not worthy of the name 

of affection) for his old neighbour and playfellow, 

Miss Gwynne of Woodford. Yet to this worth- 

less creature the noble-hearted Maud is represented 
as being devoted throughout her whole life. Her 
attachment survives his drunkenness, his marriage 
to another woman, his intrigue with her friend, 
and all his folly and stupidity ; for he has not even 
one talent to recommend him. She goes to him 
whenever he deigns to want her; she nurses him 
when he is ill; she adopts his natural child; and, 
when the wife is dead, and the mistress otherwise 
disposed of, she actually (after a little struggle 
and demur, we own—but still she does it) marries 
him herself! Now, constancy is, doubtless, an 
excellent thing in woman ; but this is surely carry- 
ing the joke a little too far. We are, however, 
led to suppose that some twelve years after his 
marriage to Maud Gwynne, Stephen Forrester has 
become a model country gentleman—stout, heavy, 
and ponderous, sober, dull, and steady, but much 
respected as a J. P. and a parochial authority ; 
while Maud has turned into ‘‘a fine woman,” and 
“‘takes the lead” among the county families. If 
such a fate is thought a desirable reward for a 
whole life of self-abnegation, we can only take 
leave of Miss Gwynne with regret at losing sight 
of her, and many thanks for the interest and 
amusement we have derived from her story. The 
other characters in the book are equally well por- 
trayed: the saintly High-Church clergyman, 
Hugh, Maud’s brother, who dies; and the merry, 
natural little Mary, her sister, who marries; the 
irritable blind father, and the amusing old nurse, 
all have their merits; and the class of Welsh 
school-children are described with much drollery. 
But we cannot conclude without wondering why, 
in all the novels of the present day, nobody is ever 
allowed to marry till they have become old, grey, 
fat, and uninteresting. There is something touch- 
ing and romantic in the idea of young people of 
eighteen and sixteen forming unfortunate attach- 
ments, and struggling through a year or two of 
misery, but eventually being made happy, while 
still in the very bloom of youth and beauty. But 
now-a-days, nobody begins to be attached till they 
are getting on in life; and after we have missed 
several years between each chapter, the dénod- 
ment never can take place till the poor old hero 
and heroine have at least one foot in the grave. 
We feel that however happy they may be in each 
other’s affection, that cannot ward off the attacks 
of gout, sciatica, and lumbago, to which they must, 
ere long, be subjected. Dyspepsia, liver com- 
plaints, and other infirmities incident to declining 
years, will, we feel, assail them, in spite of all their 
sentiment for each other; and we shall be quite 
relieved when “the fashion comes round” again 
for the young heroes and youthful heroines of our 
early days. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Scepticism, a Retrogressive Movement in Theolog: 
and Philosophy—as contrasted with the Church of 
England, Catholic (at once) and Protestant, stable 
and progressive. By Lord Lindsay. (Murray.)— 
A kindly and gentlemanly work with ingenious 
argumentation, but on a curious basis. The 
Church of England is “‘ the only legitimate branch 
and representative in the Latin world of the Me- 
dieval, Primitive, and Apostolic Church! The 
Roman Church broke off when she claimed infalli- 
bility for the private judgment of the reigning 
Pope; the Continental Protestants, when they 
asserted the private judgment of the individual 
Christian.” Again—‘The Church of England, in 
other words the Catholic Churches, Apostolic, Pri- 
mitive, Medieval, and Modern, as established in 
England, thé same, consistently, without break, 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” And this uni- 
quity has been obtained by allowing the interpre- 
tation of Scripture to reside in “the common con- 
sent of the successors of the Apostles, as recorded 
in the dicta of the Six (Ecumenical or Universal 





Councils, or, more restrictively, of the first Four.’ 
Lord Lindsay has read a good deal, and has given 
his own views of the schoolmen and all other 
theologians, even down to our own time. For our- 
selves, we cannot make the first step: we cannot 
yield to the authority of General Councils. 

Philosophia Ultima. By C. W. Shields. (Phila- 
delphia, Lippincott & Co.)—PuHiLosopHia ULTIMA: 
1. Scientia Scientiarum; 2. Ars Scientiarum; 3. 
Scientia Artium. And why is poor Ars Artium to 
be excluded? ‘My unfortunate client , m 
barrister once began, and stopped to cough.—‘“‘ Go 
on, Sir!” said a malicious judge; “so far as you 
have yet gone the Court is with you.” Our Court 
is with Mr. Shields so long as he describes the 
miserable condition of philosophy and theology, 
both in an inextricable net. But when he comes 
to his proposals of relief, we begin to feel lost. 
Every science is to be divided into rational and 
revealed,—astronomy and geology, for instance. 
On this point of the Appendix—which is a sum- 
mary—we staked our chance of understanding 
something of our author’s meaning. We looked 
carefully for an elucidation of this distinction: and 
we failed. ‘Astronomy, for instance, is both 
discoverable and revealable, though in unequal 
proportions, being at once a human system of celes- 
tial physics, and a divine manifestation of our 
Father who is in the heavens.” Into what two 
parts does this divide astronomy ? 

A Survey of Human Progress. By Neil Arnot, 
M.D. (Longman & Co.)—Dr. Arnot, always 
zealous and acute, cannot be reviewed without a 
disquisition on what knowledge is, and what it is 
for. The bearing of his work is on education, and 
he has not been able to arrive at any idea of what 
classical education is intended for. The root of 
his system is knowledge—plenty of it. ‘The 
greatest sum of knowledge acquired with the least 
trouble is that which comes with the study of the 
general and simple truths of science.”—What for? 
this is the question we cannot find answered, The 

at question of education is not what is got, but 
ow, and with what creation of power. That know- 
ledge 7s power is no more true than that powder 
and shot are grouse in August and partridges in 
September. The first will lead to the second, if 
the possessor should know where to go and what 
to do. Hereby hangs a great question: and if 
any one will read Dr. Arnot, always readable, with 
these considerations in his head, many points of 
this question will suggest themselves. 

Lectures on Natural History. By Edward 
Jesse, Esq. Delivered at the Fisherman’s Home, 
Brighton. (Booth.)—This is another of the gos- 
sippy compilations of Mr. Jesse. For the accuracy 
of his science he appeals to the authority of 
Prof. Owen, who has read and approved of several 
of these Lectures. Th occasion on which they 
were delivered disarms criticism, if there were 
anything in them to provoke it, except, per- 
haps, the lax use of such important words as 
“language” and “instinct,” which are often em- 
ployed without much thought or precision. But 
the Lectures are full of curious statements and 
amusing anecdotes, and whilst highly instructive 
and interesting to the seafaring men to whom they 
were addressed, are worth reading by anybody. 
These Lectures belong to a series of efforts which 
have been made of late years for the improvement 
of the Brighton fishermen and boatmen, coast 
loafers and Esplanade touters. For several years 
past some of the arches built in the face of the 
cliff, and under the King’s Road, have been set 
apart as a chapel, a Sunday-school, and a reading- 
room, for the benefit of the fishermen and their 
families ; and attempts have been made to lecture 
them into habits of prudence and frugality by 
explaining to them the advantages of savings-banks 
and life insurance. In the reading-room there are 
newspapers for the use of the fishermen and boat- 
men who can read, and for the entertainment of 
those who cannot, and certain gentlemen of the 
town, in turn, spend an hour occasionally in reading 
aloud from books during the long winter evenings. 
Mr. Jesse was kind enough to compose these Lec- 
tures to inaugurate the readings, and they are 
now sold for the behoof of the institution, which is 
miscalled a “home.” However far the reader 
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may be from admiring the theological platitudes | pure number as the basis, A contemporary, in 
which garnish this, like most popular books on | 
/made Mr. M‘Coll say against the fifth book of 


Natural History, they may be excused in an 
author who concludes his last lecture by stating 
that he has entered his eighty-first year. 
increased vigilance on the part of the police having 
accompanied the means employed for the ameli- 
oration of the manners of the boatmen of the 
Brighton beach, visitors during the present season 
remark with pleasure that they are now less intru- 
sive and offensive, drunken and quarrelsome, than 
they were of old. The new generation of them 
can read and write. 

Coheleth, commonly called the Book of Ecclesiastes. 
Translated from the Original Hebrew, with a 
Commentary, Historical and Critical, by Chris- 
tian D. Ginsberg. (Longman & Co.)—‘‘ No !—read 
it through.”—‘‘Then we won’t read any.” The 


An! 


giving some account of this work, by a lapse, 


Euclid itself all that he really said against inac- 
curate substitutes for it. This must vex an author: 
what would a divine say, who by mistake of a re- 
viewer, had his description of Simon Magus trans- 


| ferred to St. Peter ? 


The Memory Work of Arithmetic. By W. 
Davis, B.A. (Longman & Co.) —Definitions, 
tables and rules: a frightful quantity, though in a 
small book. But Mr. Davis should have distin- 


| guished between what is to come into memory by 


first sentence was the answer of the author of an | 


elaborate work to the demand for an index: the 
second was the rejoinder of the educated world. 
Not a bit of index to this bulky and learned mono- 
graph, and table of contents of less than a hundred 
words! This is too bad. The author has collected 
from all quarters, and says he has spent seven 


years of labour upon it: we wish he had given one | 


month to anindex. ‘‘Coheleth,” according to him, 
is a female collector: the work is not by Solomon, 
though speaking through an impersonation of him. 
The design of the book is to explain the difficulties 
of the moral government of God, and to show that 
happiness is to be found in calm enjoyment of life, 
resignation, piety, and belief ina future state. The 
book is well worth the attention of the theological 
critic; but once more, in the name of all that is 
amentionable,—we are almost tempted to go further, 
—why no Index? 

The Mechanics of Construction, including the 
Theories of the Strength of Materials, Roofs, Arches, 
and Suspension Bridges. By S. Fenwick. (Bell & 
Daldy.)—The author, who is attached to the 
Woolwich Academy, has given a very satisfactory 
treatise. In this subject, when a person who is 
known to be a good elementary writer publishes a 


practice and what is to be learnt by rote. 

The Projection and Calculation of the Sphere. 
By 8S. M. Saxby, R.N. (Longman & Co.)—A 
mixture of instructions in projection and in calcu- 
lation, for young seamen. It is a book which can 
only be judged of by its results; and the author, 
instructor of the Steam Reserve, will have the 
means of giving it a fair trial, or of procuring one. 
There is much in small space, neatly packed. 

Elementary Geometrical Drawing. Part II. By 
8S. H. Winter. (Longman & Co.)—This part con- 
tains descriptive geometry; the drawings and 
explanations are both clear. 

Travellers in France and other parts of the Con- 
tinent, whose knowledge of conversational French 
may be deficient, cannot have a better help than 
The Practical Guide to Modern French Conversation, 
by F. E. A. Gasc. (Bell & Daldy.)—It contains 
the purest French of the present day, both for 
ordinary conversation and such as is likely to occur 
in travelling. Two additions have been made to 
the “ Oxford Pocket Classics”: Cicero’s Orations— 


| The Oration for Milo, with short English Notes, for 
| the use of Schools (Parker), and Cesar De Bello Gal- 


work for students, almost the only grave question | 


that remains is, whether his command of recent 
information be good. Mr. Fenwick has cited a 
dozen of the most modern writers, and we find that 
he has used them, and others as well. We have 
no doubt that this book will be found to be very 
serviceable. 

Suggestions on Popular Education. By Nassau 
W. Senior. (Murray.)—This book is making its 
way, as we see and hear. It is essence of Blue- 
book, arranged, readable, and furnished with con- 
clusions. It is the argument of one of the Com- 
missioners on Education woven into the facts which 
the Commission collected. It cannot be reviewed 
alone: but it must occupy a place in the heading 
of any deliberate article of our period. 

One Thousand Arithmetical Tests; or, the Exa- 
miner's Assistant. By T. S. Coyzer. (Griffith & 
Farran.)—Mr. Coyzer’s idea is new, and may be 
useful. He divides the arithmetical rules wanted 
into forty heads; and he gives a set of twenty-five 
examination papers, from A to Z, with forty ques- 
¢ions in each, one in each rule. Thus, as he says, 
the quarry may be worked either horizontally or 
vertically. Take a letter, and go through the 


mumbers ; there is an examination paper on ques- | 


tions of each kind: take a number, and carry it 
through the letters, and there is a collection of 
questions on some one rule. 

Arithmetical Examples. Part I. By W. Davis, 
B.A. (Longman & Co.)—This book says it 
contains 138,000 questions from Numeration to 
Compound Proportion. The answers are to follow 
in a key. 

Ratios, Concrete and Abstract. 
(Whittaker & Co.)—A substitute for the fifth book 
of Euclid, quite accurate in principle, for it substi- 


unlimited power of multiplication. The author is 
master of his subject: but we are not inclined to 
substitute any method for that of Euclid, which 
may be made, we think, the simplest of any. The 
author proposes a second part, in which algebra 
is to be founded on the notion and language of 


lico. Cesar’s Commentaries, Book J.—I1T., with short 
English Notes, for the Use of Schools (Parker). Both 
are good, though we prefer the former. Even the 
latter is superior to C. Julii Casaris Commentari- 
orum de Bello Gallico, Libri IV., fromthe Text of Her- 
zog, by Rev. J. R. Major, M.A. (Tegg), the notes 
in which are of no great value. The titles of the 
two following need no explanation :—(uide to the 
Army—Competitive Examinations ; being a Compen- 
dium of Practical Hints for Candidates with refe- 
rence to Schools, Allowances, Outfits, and other Ex- 
penses, together with Extracts from the Examination 
Papers, Oficial Rules and Regulations, and all other 
necessary Information, by Capt. A. H. Hutchinson 
(Stanford); and Chinese and Indo-European Roots 
and Analogies, by P. E. Chase (Low), a paper 
read before the American Philosophical Society. 
Of publications of a religious nature we have 
received :—“ Another Gospel” examined ; or a Popu- 
lar Criticism of each of the Seven ‘ Essays and 
Reviews’ (Walker),—Part II. of Exeter Hall versus 
British India (Hatchard),—The Apocalypse ex- 
pounded by Scripture, by Matheetees (Nisbet),— 
Miracles not Antecedently Incredible: an Examina- 
tion of Prof. Powell's Argument in ‘ Essays and 
Reviews,’ by Rev. W. A. O'Connor (Parker),—A 
Reply to the Letter entitled “ The Suppression of 
Doubt is not Faith,” by ‘One who doubts not, but 
fully believes that the Bible is the Word of God” 
(Parker),—The Cherubim: What Do They Mean? 
by Matheetees (Nisbet),—A nti-Essays : the ‘ Essays 
and Reviews’ Fallacious and Futile, ‘‘ at variance 
with each other and mutually Destructive,” by the- 
Rev. C. H. Davis (Simpkin),—Zxoneravi Animam ; 
or, One Radical Reformer’s Way of Thinking: con- 


| taining a Few Suggestions touching the ‘ Essays and 


By H. Moll, | 


Reviews,’ as appreciated by Convocation, and The 
Discrepancy between Genuine and Vulgar Christi- 
anity, still requiring Reformation, by J. B. Hum- 
perley (Manwaring),—Some Notes on the First 
Chapter of Genesis, with Reference to Statements in 
‘ Essays and Reviews,’ by the Rev. A. M‘Caul (Wer- 
theim),—Streaks of Light ; or, Fifty-two Facts from 


| the Bible, by the Author of ‘ Peep of Day’ (Hat- 
tutes an unlimited power of bisection for an ! 


chard),—Prayers for Family Worship, by the Rev. 
Dr. Lee (Hamilton),—The Rev. F. Garden on The 
Atonement as a Fact and as a Theory,—and the 
Rev. J. L. Davis on The Signs of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, being Nos. III. and IV. of “‘ Tracts for 
Priests and People” (Macmillan),—The Grievance 
and the Remedy: an Essay in Verse, by Expectans 


general ratio: we recommend him to stick to | (Hardwicke),—and The Doctrines of Jesuit and 





Roman Catholic Writers on Homicide, Theft, Per; 
and other Crimes (Protestant ieee. —_ 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


Bacon’s Life and Correspondence, cr. 8vo. 14s. cl. 
Bohn’s Eng. Gent. Lib. ‘ Montagu’s (Lady W.) Letters, &. V.9 "00 
Bohn’s Illus. Lib. ‘ Nelson’s Life, by Southey, with Notes,’ 5s. cl. 
Book of Trades, isth edit. Jomo. 30. 6d. cl. rin: 
talmet’s Dic of Holy Bible, by Taylor, 14 ed. imperial 8yo, 
Caron’s First French Reading-Book, 12mo. 1s. a 168. el 
Cavour : a Memoir, by Dicey, cr. 8vo. 68. 6d. cl. 
Dalgairns’ Practice of Cookery, 13th edit. fe. 8vo. 38. 6d. cl. 
Eadie’s Analytical Concordance to Holy Scrip. 3 ed. er. 8yo. 8s, 6d 
Francatelli’s Cook’s Guide & Housekeeper’s, &c. Assistant, 5. ¢], 
Gleig’s School Series, ‘ M‘Leod’s Physical Atias of G. Brit.&c.’79.6d 
Hartlaub & Wood’s Child’s Homeopathic Physician, 2nd ed.5e, ¢), 
Introduction to the Study of Prophecy, post 8vo. 2s. cl. F 
talian Navvies on West Swiss Railway, Preface by D’Aubiené, ic 
Jarman’s Conveyancing, 13 ed. V. 8, Pt. 1; Powers of Attorney, 8s. 
Jeanne d’Albret, Queen of Navarre, Life of, by Freer, n. ed. 58, ¢} 
empriére’s The American Crisis Considered, cr. 8vo. 5s. cl, i 
Lytton’s Novels, Lib. Ed. V. 23, ‘ Eugene Aram, Vol. 1,’ fe. 8yo. 33, 
Mackey’s Lexicon of Freemasonry, revised by Cam bell, 2 ed. 5a. 
Marryatt’s Peter Simple, new edit. fe. 8vo. 28. 6d. cl. 
Moseley’s What is Contraband of War & What is not, post 8vo, 5s 
Palmer's Way of Holiness, new edit. 18mo. 1s. cl. : 
Parlour Lib. ‘Galen’s Madman of St. James’s,” fe. 8yo. 28. bas. 
Perfect Cure’s Comic Songs, 4to. 18, swd. 
Punch, Re-Issue, Vol. 7, 4to. 53. bds.; Vol. for 1844, 4to. 108. 6d. el, 
Rail. Lib. ‘Gleig’s Waltham ; or, Chronicles of Country Life, 2¢. 
Revelation, the Orb of Light, cr. 8vo. 78. 6d. cl. 
Riego’s Golden Stars in Tatting and Crochet, 16mo. 1s. swd. 
Scott’s Miscellaneous Works, V.3 & 4, n. ed. plates, fc. 8v0. 38. each. 
Speeches of Managers, &c. in Trial of W. Hastings, ed. Bond, V.4, 20g. 
St. John’s Quadroona ; or, the Slave Mother, fc. 8vo. 28. bds. 
Walter’s Rays of Gold from Sun of Righteousness, 32mo. 1s. 6d. 
Wardlaw’s Posthumous Works, ed. by his Son, V. 5, 12mo. 5s. el. 
Welcome Guest, 1861, Vol. 2, royal 8vo. 5s. 6d. cl. 
Wild Flowers, by Alice T., 18mo. 1s. cl. 





BRITISH ARCH-ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Tue British Archzological Association held its 
Eighteenth Annual Congress at Exeter, from the 
19th to the 24th of the present month, under the 
presidency of Sir Stafford H. Northcote, Bart., 
M.P. Everything favoured the success of the 
meeting, for the weather was most propitious for 
the various excursions in a country full of anti- 
quarian interest ; the members who attended were 
numerous, and met with a hearty reception from 
the leading citizens; and the papers contributed 
and read during the week were numerous and good. 
On the Monday, the members of the Association 
were received rather ceremoniously by the Mayor 
of Exeter, who invited them to a handsome eolla- 
tion of wine and fruit in the Council-room at the 
Guildhall, which collation is understood to have 
been paid for by the Local Committee. Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote’s inaugural address was rather long, 
but effective, and gave general satisfaction. He 
dwelt, perhaps, too much on British, Druidical, and 
Pheenician antiquities, and on archeological theories 
now exploded, especially as this branch of arche- 
ology came very little into the business of the week. 
On the first day of the meeting, the Devon and 
Exeter Institution took the lead in that fraternal 
sympathy which was shown by all the Local So- 
cieties to the Metropolitan Association, by giving 
them a Soirée in their rooms in the Cathedral-yard, 
at which a paper was read ‘On the Architectural 
History of the Cathedral,’ by Mr. Davis, who led 
the visitors over the Cathedral next morning, and 
explained its architectural peculiarities on the spot. 
On this day (Tuesday) the President received the 
Association at his seat at Pynes, and gave them a 
very handsome entertainment; and they proceeded 
thence to Crediton, to inspect the rather interesting 
church of that town, the earlier site of the episcopal 
see now established at Exeter. On Wednesday, 
the Association made a long excursion to visit the 
interesting remains of Ford Abbey, and on their 
way back they took Ottery St. Mary, where they 
received a very hospitable entertainment from Sir 
John Coleridge, and afterwards visited the church; 
some critical remarks were made on the restorations 
made in it by Sir John, which appeared not to meet 
with his approval. On Thursday, the excursion 
lay in South Devon, and included the Early 
English church of Haccombe, Compton Castle, 
Torr Abbey, Torquay, and the celebrated Kent's 
Cavern, which, however, was only visited by a 
small party, in consequence of the lateness of the 
hour and an inopportune shower of rain. On 
Friday, the Association visited Tiverton, Collump- 
ton, Bradfield House, where they were received 
with profuse hospitality by J. Walrond Walrond, 
Esq., and Bradninch Manor-house ; and on Satur- 
day they went, by way of Totness, down the beau- 
tiful estuary of the Dart, to visit the ancient town 
of Dartmouth, taking on their way Dartington 
Hall, one of the finest examples of domestic archi- 
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tecture in the West of England, and Berry Pome- 
roy Castle. The Exeter Diocesan Architectural 
Society had fraternized with the Archeological 
Association in the excursion of Thursday; and 
this friendly meeting of the Local Societies was 
not confined to the week, but extended to the 
following Monday (Aug. 26), when the Teign 
Naturalists’ Field Club invited the Archeological 
Association to a picnic on Dartmoor, where the 
most favourable weather enabled them to visit 
some of the more curious of the so-called Druidical 
ruins scattered over that district, under the direc- 
tionof Mr. Ormerod. The papers read at the even- 
ing meetings of the week were more than usually 
restricted to local subjects, and were many of them 
by local antiquaries. Exeter Cathedral, as we have 
already stated, was the subject of a very valuable 
paper by Mr. C. E. Davis, who overthrew many 
of the old notions on the architectural history of 
the Cathedral.—Mr. Thomas Wright contributed 
papers on the library given to Exeter Cathedral in 
the eleventh century by Bishop Leofric, which in- 
cluded the celebrated Meter Book, and illustrated 
the state of literature at that time; and on the 
municipal records of the city, which, he said, ex- 
tended back to a very remote period, and were 
unusually well preserved.—Mr. Pettigrew treated 
on Roman antiquities found at Exeter—Mr. Gid- 
ley, the town clerk, read a history of the Royal 
Visits to Exeter ; and Lieut.-Col. Harding commu- 
nicated a paper ‘On the Coinage of Exeter.’—-Mr. 
Planché took up the history of the Earls of Devon. 
—Mr. Levien, of the British Museum, communi- 
cated an account of valuable unpublished manu- 
scripts relating to Devonshire history preserved in 
that great national establishment.—The primeval 
antiquities of the county were the subject of papers 
by Sir Gardner Wilkinson, on Dartmoor; Mr. P. 
0. Hutchinson, on the hill fortresses and tumuli of 
Eastern Devon; and Mr. Irving, on ancient camps 
and earthworks in the county.—Papers on the 
various churches and monastic or other ruins 
visited by the Association were read on the spot : 
at Ford Abbey, by Mr. Gordon Hills ; at Torr 
Abbey, by Mr. Ashworth (the Exeter architect) ; 
at Haccombe, by Mr. W. R. Crabbe; at Compton 
Castle, by Mr. C. Spence; at Tiverton Castle, by 
Dr. Paterson ; at Tiverton Church, by the Rev. 
J. B. Hughes; at Bradfield House, by Mr. Hay- 
ward; and in Crediton Church, by Mr. Tuckett. 
On the whole, the success of the Meeting of 
the Archeological Association at Exeter has 
been complete and satisfactory; and its result 
will, no doubt, be a useful one, in stirring up 
the zeal and activity of the local antiquaries and 
scientific inquirers. Two circumstances were the 
subject of remarks from the Members of the Asso- 
ciation, who observed with regret that so important 
a city as Exeter was so far behind most of the great 
towns, and even many of the small towns, of Eng- 
land, as not to possess a museum, in which the 
numerous antiquities found on the site of a consider- 
able Roman as well as medieval town might be 
lodged and preserved; and that the Dean and 
Chapter should possess so little taste and public 
spirit as to allow the precincts of the Cathedral to 
be clogged with very unsightly buildings, such as 
the chancellor’s house and some houses adjoining 
to the episcopal palace, the removal of which would 
open a far finer view of the noble Cathedral than 
can now be obtained. We trust that the visit of 
the Association may contribute to the estab- 
lishment of the museum and to the removal of the 
houses in question. 





THE RIVER SOBAT OR ASTASOBAS. 
Bekesburne House, Kent, August 19, 1861. 

AxsouT twenty years ago, as is now matter of 
history, three expeditions were sent by the late 
Mohammed Ali, Pasha of Egypt, to explore the 
Upper Nile. In ascending the river, they disco- 
vered, in about the ninth parallel of north latitude, 
a large branch coming from the south-east, called 
Sobat or Telfi, which was regarded by them as con- 
tributing to the Nile nearly a moiety of its waters. 
Following the main stream upwards in a westerly 
direction, the explorers came to a lake, or rather a 
succession of lakes and swamps, which appeared to 
be formed by two other principal branches of the 





Nile, the one entering it from the west, and the | a native Mohammedan merchant named Omar ibn 
other from the south. This latter, of which the | Nedjét, much information respecting the countries 
native name is Tubiri, was looked on as the conti- | lying to the south of Abessinia and the rivers run- 
nuation of the Nile, and was accordingly ascended | ning through them ; and on Omar’s authority, sup- 
to above the fifth parallel. Beyond the furthest | ported by other evidence, I came to the conclusion, 
point reached, the ‘‘ Nile” was considered by M. | that the Godjeb is the upper course of the Sobat, 
d Arnaud, the scientific chief of the second expedi- | and not of the Tubiri as marked in M. d’Arnaud’s 
tion, as coming from the east ; one of its principal | map. Under Omar’s dictation, I drew at Yejubbi 
head-streams being the Godjeb, which, in his | in Godjam, on the 9th of February, 1843, a map 
‘Carte du Bahr-el-Abiad,’ published in the Bulletin | of those countries and rivers, which was published 
de la Société de Géographie for February, 1843 (2nd | intheseventeenth volume of the Journal of the Royal 
series, vol. xviii.), is laid down as having its source | Geographical Society, in illustration of a paper ‘Om 
in the vicinity of Kaffa, and as almost surrounding | the Nile and its Tributaries,’ read before that 
that country. | Society in the session of 1846-7. This map, om 

Simultaneously with these expeditions up the | account of its importance in relation to the remarks: 
Nile, I was travelling in Southern Abessinia, whereI | I am about to make, I have thought it right to 





obtained from various sources, and in particularfrom | reproduce here. 
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Inthe Atheneum of October 16th, 1847 [No. 1042, 
p- 1077], M. d’Abbadie, who was then in A bessinia, 
commenced the first of a series of attacks on me, in 
the following terms :—‘‘I have just now received two 
years’ Athenceums ; and thinking with some of my 
contemporaries that every one is bound to correct 
distorted facts as soon as possible, I beg the assist- 
ance of your columns to make a few remarks on 
Dr. Beke’s geographical system, as exposed [the 
— are his] in your paper, Nos. 989, 1001, and 

0 A 

Among the multifarious charges brought by M. 
d’Abbadie was the following one :—‘‘Omar Dajat 
[Nedjat], who indulges often in that species of con- 
versation called ‘fibs’ by some, and ‘ yarn’ by 
others, has never been beyond Kaffa;—which is well 
proved by the distortion of all geographical features. 
in the neighbourhood.” Omar had asserted, and 
I had repeated on his authority, that he had been 
not only to Kaffa, but likewise to the adjoining 
country of Suro, in the valley of the Godjeb, which 
assertion M. d’Abbadie thus unceremoni de- 
clared to be untrue—one of my “distorted faets.” 

In the same number of the Atheneum, [pp. 1077 
and 1080,] M. d’Abbadie published two maps, 
showing the position of Kaffa and the surrounding 
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countries according to his notions, and laying down 
the Godjebas the upper course of the Bahr-el- Abyad 
or Nile, quite distinct from theSobat. These two 
maps are identical, or nearly so, with that of Omar 
in their “ most material features,’—in which the 
three differ from all previous maps,—namely, in 
showing three rivers called Gibbe ; in the junction 
of those three rivers with the Godjeb, and in the 
spiral course of the united stream round to. the 
south of Kaffa on its way to the Nile, instead of 
going towards the Indian Ocean. Yet, notwith- 
standing this identity,—which, on my asserting it, 
M. d’Abbadie disputed by “ questioning the truth 
of my assertion,” though the maps were there to 
speak for themselves,—these maps are essentially. 
different as regards the lower course of the Godjeb, 
which (as already explained) Omar and I regarded 
as the Sobat, and M. d’Abbadie asserted he had 
ascertained to be the Tubiri or Bahr-el-Abyad of 
M. d@’Arnaud; whilst he laid down the Sobat 
as a totally distinct river. 

Seeing the great length and the multifariousness 
of M. d’Abbadie’s comments, I could not think of 
asking for space in the columns of the Atheneum 
to answer them all. I therefore contented myself 
with noticing a few of the main points in the 
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number for October 30th, 1847 [No. 1044, p. 


1127]. But three years later I gave a full reply 
in the Appendix to my ‘ Enquiry into M. Antoine 
d’ Abbadie’s Journey to Kaffa to discover the 
Source of the Nile,’ where it took up as much as 
ten octavo pages closely printed in small type. 

Apart from all questions respecting that journey, 
I asserted in my ‘ Enquiry,’ and have since re- 
iterated in my recently-published work, ‘ The 
Sources of the Nile,’ my conviction that the Go- 
djeb is the head-stream, or one of the head-streams, 
of the Sobat, and not of the Tubiri. 

Since the time of the Turco-Egyptian expeditions 
up the Nile the Sobat has been partially explored, 
but nothing positive respecting its upper course was 
ascertained till very recently. 

The number of Dr. Petermann’s Geographische 
Mittheilungen for May last (1861, part v. pp. 171 
—173,) contains two communications from Mon- 
signor Massaia, Apostolic Vicar for the Gallas, 
and Father Léon des Avanchers, dated Kaffa, the 
12th and 14th October, 1860, which furnish infor- 
mation respecting the Sobat, not only confirmatory 
of my views generally, but corresponding in a 
remarkable degree with the particulars recorded 
in Omar's map. Without deeming it necessary to 
repeat all that the two missionaries say, I will give 
here a few of the most material passages in Msgr. 
Massaia’s communication, the order of which pas- 
sages I have slightly varied, for the purpose of 
connecting the whole and rendering it more intel- 
ligible. 

It must be premised that in the year 1859 
Father Léon, who had previously been at Zan- 
zibar and along the east coast of Africa, travelled 
through Abessinia and the Galla Country south- 
ward to join his principal, who was then in Gera, 
an independent kingdom lying to the south-west 
of Enarea (see Omar’s map); and in May, 1860, 
the two missionaries reached Kaffa. They there 
learned the following particulars respecting the 
Sobat, which river is, in their opinion, ‘the true 
White Nile of Ptolemy” :— 

“Following the course of the Sobat (writes 
Msgr. Massaia) from its junction with the main 
stream of the Nile upwards towards the south, it 
is found to have two principal arms, of which the 
left [or more northerly] one is the Barro of the 
‘Gallas.”—“‘It is the deeper of the two, receiving 
numerous affluents from the countries of Filawi, 
Mucha, Kaffa, and Gobo.”—‘‘ The valley between 
Filawi and Mucha is that of the river Berber, 
which receives the waters of Gobba, Wallaga, &c., 
and falls into the Barro.” —“ South of the junction 
[with the Berber] the Barro receives three large 
tributaries coming from Kaffa, and skirts the base 
of the mountains of Gimira (provinces of Kaffa, 
whose native names are Na-ho, Kuicho, Chero, 
Ichéno, Kabo-iaino.)” This is not very clear, but 
it is a literal translation of the original. ‘The 
inhabitants of the banks [of the river] are the Surro, 
who are independent of Kaffa, but dwell in that 
country.”—‘‘ The river is visible from the moun- 
tains of Kaffa at the distance of one day's jour- 
ney.” —“‘ After passing Kaffa the river turns a little 





of the same journal. When I received in Mauri- 
tius a proof of the ‘ General Map of the Basin of 
the Nile,’ inserted in my said work, on com- 
paring it with the text I found that this lake had 
been overlooked, and I immediately wrote to Eng- 
land requesting that it might be inserted in the 
map; but my instructions arrived too late. 

From my map I have taken a few particulars, 
and added them in dotted lines to Omar’s map as 
now given. These are the course of the river 
Shol of M. Brun-Rollet, corresponding with Msgr. 
Massaia’s second principal arm of the Sobat coming 
from the south, and that of the river “ Berber,” 
with its tributary the Gaba (‘‘Gobba”) coming 
from Wallegga. In my map the Berber bears the 
name of Baro, which the missionaries say is the 
proper designation of the main stream of the 
Sobat. This latter in its upper course is in m 
map named Bako, and afterwards Godjeb or Uma, 
while the Shol is treated as the direct upper course 
of the Sobat. These little differences, which do 
not in the slightest degree affect the courses of the 
several rivers themselves, are quite immaterial. If 
‘* Baro” be another name for the main stream of 
the Sobat below the junction of the Berber, Go- 
djeb and Shol, it is perfectly intelligible how that 
name (or indeed both names) should be attributed 
to each one of the three affluents by the people 
dwelling on their banks respectively. In my work 
already cited I have instanced the successive 
application of the name “ Nile” to the three prin- 
cipal tributaries of that river, the Ast’aboras or 
Atbara, the Ast’apus or Abai, and the Asta-sobas 
or Sobat. 

Whatever names may be eventually attached to 
the several head-streams of the Sobat, we have now 
the satisfaction of knowing that Kaffa, Enarea and 
the neighbouring countries are all situate within 
the basin of that great tributary of the Nile; the 
water-parting of which, like that of the Blue River, 
has consequently to be placed along the fortieth 
meridian east of Greenwich, or thereabouts. How 
far the basin of the Sobat extends southward cannot 
yet be determined : it depends on the exploration 
of its southernmost branch, the Shol. 

With your permission, I purpose availing myself 
of some future opportunity to make a few remarks 
on the opinion expressed by Msgr. Massaia and 
Father Léon des Avanchers, that ‘‘the Sobat is 
the true White Nile of Ptolemy.” On the pre- 
sent occasion I will confine myself to directing 
attention to the fact, that the former of those 
missionaries, writing from Kaffa, has now, after 
eighteen years, testified to the accuracy of the infor- 
mation furnished by “ my poor friend, Omar, whom 
I always looked on as a very honest fellow” [see 
Athen. No. 1044, p. 1127; No. 1105, p. 1330; 
‘Enquiry,’ p. 48], and whom I have now more 


reason than ever for believing to be one. 


CHARLES BEKE. 





COLERIDGES MANUSCRIPT OF SCHILLER’S 
PICCOLOMINI. 

August 12, 1861. 

My letter on Mr. 


Gillman’s Manuscript of 


towards the east, and bathes the foot of the moun- | ‘ Wallenstein,’ in No. 1755 of the Atheneum, has 


tains of Gobo and Kuicho, the inhabitants of which | led to the discovery of another authentic Schiller 
latter country make frequent expeditions towards | manuscript in this country. It isa complete and 
the west.” Therefore Kuicho must lie to the west | accurate copy of the ‘ Piccolomini,’ in the original 
of Gobo, as ‘‘Koisho” is made to do in Omar’s map. | form of the drama, verified and corrected by Schil- 
“In the centre of the plateau south of Gobo, and | ler’s own hand, and has been entrusted to me for 
visible from the summit of the mountains, is a lake examination by the liberal courtesy of its present 
er marsh, from which the Barro issues.”"—“ This | possessor, Mr. Henry R. Mark, of 17, Highbury 
lake is said to be three or four days’ journey south- | Crescent. 
ward of Kaffa.” | Like Mr, Gillman’s manuscript, this, too, is a 
Omar’s map, as will be perceived, is a sufficient thin volume in folio. It consists of twenty-six 
guide to the description thus given of the course , leaves of double columns, like the twenty-four 
of the Sobat or Barro, by him called Godjé, and | leaves of the Gillman manuscript. The writing is 
by myself and others Godjeb. At the point beyond | again in English characters, but not by the same 
Gobo, where Omar represents the union of several | hand which copied Mr. Gillman’s ‘ Wallenstein.’ 
streams, the “lake or marsh” of the missionaries | A piece of penmanship more neat, more pains- 
must be situate. The two are nowise inconsistent. | taking, and more exact than this copy of the 
In page 15 of ‘The Sources of the Nile,’ already | ‘Piccolomini,’ I have rarely, if ever, met with. An 
referred to, I have said, “On a comparison of | English friend to whom I showed the volume, paid 
evidence (somewhat conflicting, it is true) it would | me, jestingly, the flattering compliment that, in 
also appear that along the course of the Godjeb | his opinion, such a caligraphic feat could only be 
there is a large lake or a series of lakes or marshes”; , performed by a German, or—a Chinese. 
referring in a foot-note to the Journ. Roy. Geogr.| The writing of Schiller’s verification on the last 
Soc., vol. xvii. p. 62, and to my map in vol. xiii. | page (likewise in English characters) is far from 











anything Chinese; but quite in the grand, bold and 
soaring style which we had to admire in the writin 
of the verification of Mr. Gillman’s book. The 
wording is slightly different. It runs thus:— 


**Dieses Schauspiel ist nach meiner eigenen Hand- 


schrift copiert und von mir durchgesehen. Solches bezeuge 
hiemit. 


Fripk. SCHILLER,” 

“ Jena, 30 September, 1799.” 

—the date, it will be remarked, being the same, on 
which the poet verified the copy of ‘ Wallenstein’ 
in Mr. Gillman’s possession. The corrections and 
alterations in the body of the manuscript (also in 
Schiller’s own hand) are considerably less in number 
and importance than those in Mr. Gillman’s ‘ Wal. 
lenstein.’ They are, as far as I have observed, only 
emendations of the (very rare) mistakes of the 
copier. Improvements upon the text, entirely 
cancelled words and passages, &c., do not occur, 
Nor have I found anything in the shape of the 
pencil-marks, which, in ‘ Wallenstein,’ bear witness 
to the labour of the translator. 

The history of the manuscript, so far as I have 
been able to ascertain it, is this:—Mr. Mark was 
presented with the volume, about thirty years ago, 
by a Mr. Clarke, a merchant in the City, who, for 
his part, had held it as a gift, for at least fifteen or 
twenty years, from Mr. Winter, Secretary to the 
(then) Patriotic Fund, Lothbury. How Mr. Win- 
ter happened to acquire it, and whether or not he 
was an acquaintance of S. T. Coleridge, Mr. Mark 
cannot say. The manuscript, by external evidence, 
cannot be traced back, like Mr. Gillman’s, into 
Coleridge’s hands. 

Nevertheless, I have not myself the slightest 
doubt that it was, originally, the property of Cole- 
ridge, and that, in fact, it is the very copy of the 
‘Piccolomini’ from which he translated,—the long- 
lost companion volume to the manuscript of Mr. 
Gillman. Who, besides Coleridge, should have 
been the possessor, in this country, of a manuscript 
copy of the ‘ Piccolomini,’ verified by Schiller 
exactly on the same day on which he verified 
Coleridge’s manuscript of ‘ Wallenstein,’ now in 
the hands of Mr. Gillman? Indeed, the whole 
character of the two attestations strongly impresses 
me with the opinion that they were written at the 
same moment and with the same pen. They are 
so strikingly alike that the mere sight of them 
almost obviates the necessity of tracing the 
channels through which the ‘Piccolomini’ manu- 
script passed from Coleridge’s hands into those of 
its present possessor. Coleridge’s careless habits 
and frequent movings easily account for his having 
lost so interesting a document,—the voucher of one 
of his own most interesting literary labours. His 
translation of the ‘ Piccolomini,’ I must not omit 
to mention, follows the manuscript of Mr. Mark 
with the greatest fidelity,—almost line for line. 

The manuscript has been collated by me, this 
time, not only with the various readings of the 
Berlin manuscript, as published by Herr von 
Maltzahn, but also with a copy of the second 
original edition of ‘ Wallenstein,’ which appeared 
at Tiibingen in September 1800, three months after 
the publication of the first edition, of which it is, 
in fact, an unaltered reprint. The result of my 
examination, without entering too much into detail, 
is as follows :— 

1. As to the arrangement of the acts and scenes, 
it is again the same in both manuscripts. I have 
discovered only one slight deviation. Octavio’s 
words— 

Die Sachen liegen der Entwicklung nah, 

Und eh’ der Tag, der eben jetzt am Himmel 

Verhiingnissvoll heranbricht,+ untergeht, 

Muss ein entscheidend Loos gefallen sein— 
wind up, in the London copy, the second scene of 
the third act, (just as they close, in the printed 
book, the second scene of the fifth act,) while, in 
the Berlin copy, they are the first of the following 
scene, thus addressed to Max, and not to the 
departing Cornet. The Berlin arrangement seems 
preferable. 

2. All the important passages not adopted by 
Schiller in the printed editions, and first published 
by Herr von Maltzahn from the Berlin manuscript, 
are likewise contained in the London copy. 








t Thus, in conformity with the printed editions, the 
word reads in the London manuscript. 
script has hereinbricht. 


The Berlin manu- 
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3, Among the differences between the two 
manuscripts, those occasioned by various readings 
of smaller significance are not very frequent. 
Mostly, it would seem, they originate in a want of 
accuracy on the part of the Berlin copier. Thus, 
for instance, when we read in the Berlin manu- 
script, Act 1., SCENE II. 

Und wir um so viel Unterthanen iirmer! 
AcT 1., SCENE XI. 

Die Geisterleiter, die aus dieser Welt des Raubes 

Bis in die Sternenwelt, &c. 
_it is easily seen from the context that the words 
in italics cannot have been written so, but by some 
clerical error, which must have escaped Schiller’s 
notice. The London manuscript, in common with 
the printed book, has “ Und wird umso viel,” &c., 
and “ Welt des Staubes.” The reading of the Berlin 
manuscript (Act 11., Scene vu1.): ‘‘Es bricht sich die 
Welle mit Macht und Macht,” is certainly no 
improvement upon the common reading, (given, 
also, in the London manuscript): “ Es bricht sich 
die Welle mit Macht, mit Macht.” 

4, Amore important difference, and indeed a 
highly characteristic one, is established by those 
passages which Herr von Maltzahn indicates as 
not to be found in the Berlin manuscript, while 
they occur in the first (and, therefore, too, in the 
unaltered second) printed edition. Ofthe seventy- 
five passages) if I have counted right) which are thus 
wanting in the Berlin ‘ Piccolomini,’ forty-seven 
are wanting, also, in the London copy, whereas 
the latter gives entirely the twenty-eight remaining 
ones. Among these, there are several not only of 
considerable length, but also cf great poetical 
beauty ; such, for instance, as the dialogue between 
Max, Thekla and the Countess Terzky (Act 11, 
Scene Iv.), with Thekla’s description of the astro- 
logical tower ; and the conversation between Neu- 
mann and the Kellermeister (Act 11., Scene xI1.), 
in which the worthy old domestic gives his fine 
interpretation of the emblems of the great Service- 
cup.t Passages like these, it will be observed, 
are more of an epic and lyric than of a dramatic 
stamp. However beautiful in reading, yet, on the 
stage, they stem the current of the action, and 
must decidedly be signalized as longueurs. It is 
evident why passages of this nature were sup- 
pressed by Schiller in the Berlin book, which served 
as a stage manuscript, and why he did not suppress 
them in the London copy, which was intended for 
a literary purpose. The London manuscript, we 
must not forget, is five weeks older than the Berlin 


me. 

5. Another difference, which must be assigned to 
the same reason, is this: —The struck-out passages 
of the Berlin manuscript (I have counted nineteen) 
are not struck out in the London copy. 

6. The sixth scene of the first act is suppressed 
in the Berlin copy. In the London copy it is not 
so; but, while the dialogue of the servants, in the 
printed edition, (where the scene corresponds with 
the first of the second act,) is in iambics, the London 
copy lets them speak in plain prose:— 

ErsTtER BEDIENTER—(mit einem Rauchfass herumge- 
hend). Greift an. Macht dass ein Ende wird. Ich hire 
a Wache in ’s Gewehrrufen. Sie werden den Augenblick 

seyn. 

ZwEITER BEDIENTER. Warum sagte man uns aber auch 
nicht eher, dass die Audienz hier seyn sollte. Es war auch 
gar nichts darauf eingerichtet. 

DritTER BEDIENTER. Ja! warum ist die Erkerstub con- 
termandirt worden, die mit der grossen gewirkten Tapete, 
die sieht doch nach was aus! 

ErsteER BEDIENTER. Das frag den Mathematikus. Der 
sagt, es sey ein ungltickliches Zimmer. 





+Acurious mistake of Coleridge, occurring in this scene, 
has hitherto remained unnoticed, I believe. The Keller- 
meister says :— 

Drum waren meine Ahnherrn Taboriten, 

Und dienten unter dem Prokop und Ziska— 
—a passage which Coleridge (translating, by-the-by, the 
whole of the Kellermeister’s iambics in prose,) has ren- 
dered thus: 

So were my forefathers, and for that reason were they 
minstrels, and served under Procopius and Ziska. 

That the author of ‘The Ancient Mariner’ was not ac- 
quainted with the Suabian expression ‘‘ drum,” we must not 
blame him for; but how are we to explain the strangely 
erroneous translation of ‘‘Taboriten” by ‘ minstrels” ? 
Should it not have struck Coleridge (Procopius and Ziska, 
moreover, might have given him the hint,) that the Tabor- 
ites were a branch of the followers of Huss? He seems to 
have had some vague idea of ‘‘Taboriten” being men with 
tabors. “Tabor,” a musical instrument, an emblem of 
minstrelsy, therefore ‘‘ Taboriten,” minstrels. 


_ZWEITER BEDIENTER. Ei, Narrenspossen! Das heisst 
die Leute scheren ! Saal ist Saal! Was kann der Ort viel 
bei der Sache bedeuten ? 

7. It is the same with the few words which the 
servants have to say in the twelfth scene of the 
second act. This scene, besides, presents us with 
a little piece of dry fun, neither to be found in the 
printed editions nor in the Berlin manuscript. 
After the Kellermeister’s admonition :— 

Ein ordentlicher 
Bedienter muss kein Ohr fiir so was 
haben ! 
-—we read the following :— 

ZWwEITER BEDIENTER—(zum Laufer, dem er eine Wein- 
Alasche zusteckt, immer den Kellermeister im Aug behaltend, 
und zwischen diesen und den Bedienten sich stellend). 
Geschwind, Thoms! Eh der Kellermeister hersieht—Eine 
Flasche Frontignac—Hab sie am dritten Tisch wegstipitzt 
—Bist du fertig? 

Laurer. Nur fort! ’Sist richtig ! 

(Zweiter Bedienter geht. 

DritTER BEDIENTER—(bei Seite zum ersten), Pass ja 

wohl auf, Johann, &c. 
—and, at the bottom of the page, immediately 
after Neumann’s gentle rebuke to the Kellermeister 
for his having spoken slightingly of the Spaniards, 
the interlude of John Thomas and the bottle 
quietly winds up as follows :— 

KELLERMEISTER—(zieht dem Laufer die Flasche aus der 
Tasche). Mein Sohn, du wirst’s zerbrechen! 

The son of the Taborites, one sees, had his eyes 
everywhere, even while explaining emblems, and 
giving vent to his feelings against the ‘‘ Hispanier ” 
and ‘ Welschen.” In a preceding line (I may as 
well mention here)— 

Doch seit der Griitzer iiber uns regiert.. .. 
he says, in the London copy, “ der Steiermiirker,” 
instead of “ der Griitzer.” 

8. There occur a few more passages in the 
London copy which are neither to be found in the 
printed editions nor in the Berlin manuscript. 
The first (Act 11., Scene x1II.),— 

TIEFENBACH. Sie gab den besten Tisch im Béhmerlande. 

Octavio—(seitwarts zu Maradas). 

Erzeigt mir den Gefallen, sprecht mit mir— 

Wovon Ihr wollt—thut nur als ob Ihr spriicht— 

Ich mag nicht gern allein stehn, und vermuthe 

Es wird hier vieles zu bemerken geben. 
(Er behilt ein Aug uber der ganzen nachfolgenden Scene). 
is inserted between the words of Gotz: ‘ Gott hab’ 
sie selig! Das war eine Hausfrau!” and Isolani’s 
command ‘Lichter! Lichter!” The second 
(ibid. ),— 

TERZKY—(sieht dem Isolani zu, der heftig mit der Hand 
zittert und lange mit seinem Namen zubringt). 

Habt Ihr den garstigen Zufall da schon lang, 
Herr Bruder? Schafft ihn fort. 

IsoLani. Die Jugendsiinden ! 

Stahlbiider hab’ ich schon gebraucht. Was hilft’s? 
stands between the line spoken by Gotz: “Ja 
wohl! der Schwed’ frug nach der Jahrszeit nichts!” 
and the stage-direction: ‘Terzky reicht das 
Papier,” &c. The third (ibid. ),— 

Octavio—(der den Maradas an Butlern prisentiert). 
Don Balthasar Maradas! Auch ein Mann 
Von unserm Schlag und Euer Verehrer lingst. ; 

[Butler verbeugt sich. 
precedes Octavio’s address to Butler :—“ Ihr seyd 
hier fremd,” &c. (not found in the printed editions, 
but given in both manuscripts) ; and the last (Act 
Iv., Scene I.):— : 

Sen1—(ist herabgekommen). In einem Eckhaus, Hoheit. 

as bedenke ! 
Das jeden Segen doppelt kriiftig macht. 
WALLENSTEIN. Und Mond und Sonne im gesechsten 


Schein, 
Das milde mit dem heft’ gen Licht. So lieb’ ich’s. 
Sol ist das Herz, Luna das Hirn des Himmels, 
Kihn sey’s bedacht und feurig sey’s vollftthrt— 
fills the place between Wallenstein’s words, — 
“Und bringen ihn am Himmel mir gefangen,” 
and Seni’s reply,—‘ Und beide grosse Lumina 
von keinem,” &c.t{ The scenic directions, too, at 
the beginning of the fourth act are more explicit 
in the London manuscript than in the Berlin one 
and the printed editions. I give them at full 
length :— 

“Vierler Aufzug. Ein Zimmer zu astrologischen Ar- 
beiten eingerichtet und mit Himmelscharten, Globen, 
Fernréhren, Quadranten und anderm mathematischen 
Geriithe versehn. Sieben colossale Bilder, die Planeten 





¢ All the above passages are wanting in the collections of 
Supplements to Schiller’s works published by Boas and 
Hoffmeister. Nor have I ever met with them in any other 
lace. It would appear, therefore, that they are here 





Pp 
printed for the first time. 





vorstellend, jedes einen transparenten Stern von ver- 
schiedener Farbe tiber dem Haupt, stehen in einem Halb- 
kreis im Hintergrund, so dass Mars und Saturn dem Auge 
die niichsten sind. Das tibrige ist in dem vierten Auftritt 
des zweiten Acts angegeben. Dicse Bilder mtissen durch 
einen Vorhang dem Auge entzogen werden kinnen. (Im 
fiinften Auftritt, Wallensteins mit Wrangel, diirfen sie 
nicht gesehen werden, in der siebenten Scene aber miissen 
sie ganz oder zum Theil wieder sichtbar seyn.) LErster 
Auftritt. Wallenstein (vor einer schwarzen Tafel, worauf 
ein Speculum astrologicum mit Kreide gezeichnet ist). 
Seni observirt durch ein Fenster.” 

The above, to the best of my judgment, are the 
principal individual features, upon the merit of 
which the London manuscript may claim a place 
and an importance of its own. For the editors of 
the future critical edition of Schiller’s works it will 
be fully as valuable as Mr. Gillman’s Manuscript 
of ‘ Wallenstein.’ If, in the interest of literature, 
I may be permitted to express a wish, it is this— 
that the two manuscripts which I have been for- 
tunate enough to draw forth from their fifty years’ 
obscurity may, ere long, be saved from all possible 
future chances and mishaps of private possession, 
and be re-united, after their long separation, on 
the shelves of some public library. 

One question remains to be solved: What has 
become of Coleridge’s copy of Wallenstein’s 
‘Lager’? For, although Coleridge has not trans- 
lated the ‘ Lager,’ yet it is evident, from his preface 
to the first edition of the translation of ‘Wallenstein,’ 
that the manuscript of “the Prelude in one act” 
was likewise in his hands. Where, then, if it is 
still in existence, does it hide itself? It may be as 
well to put this question once more, although this 
time, I fear, with very little hope of any result. 

FERDINAND FREILIGRATH. 





CODICI OF THE DIVINA COMMEDIA. 
Newington Butts, Surrey. 

THE number of Codici of the Divina Commedia 
existing in European libraries may be estimated at 
upwards of five hundred. The majority of these 
are found, as might be expected, in Italy. Flo- 
rence and the Tuscan cities contain at least two 
hundred of them ; Northern Italy has about one 
hundred ; Rome and the Roman States have about 
eighty ; Naples and Sicily very few indeed, proba- 
bly not more than ten: thus making, in all, about 
three hundred and ninety codici in Italy. After 
Italy, England appears to possess the largest num- 
ber of codici, between sixty and seventy. Lord 
Ashburnham’s collection is stated at eighteen. 
The Bodleian Library at Oxford, enriched by the 
purchase of the Canonici collection of Venice, 
numbers fifteen codici. Our British Museum 
Library has twelve. The library of Lord Vernon 
at Sudbury Hall, that of the Earl of Leicester at 
Holkham, and of Sir Thomas Philips at Middle 
Hill, contain several; there are a few in other pri- 
vate libraries in England and Scotland, and there 
is one in the Hunterian Museum at Glasgow. 

In France there are about forty known codici ; 
the greater number of which, thirty-two, are in 
the National Library at Paris. 

In Spain and Portugal there are about twelve 
known codici. 

In Germany there are very few. Vienna, in 
1850, had only two, one of which was a mere 
miniature curiosity; the other that which had 
once belonged to the Prince Eugene of Savoy. 
Berlin had only one; Dresden only one; Frank- 
fort one; Belgium two; Denmark has three. Bres- 
lau is said to have three; Goerlitz in Prussia, one; 
Stuttgard, one; Poland one: these latter I have 
not seen. There are, probably, a few others in 
the north of Europe, making the whole somewhat 
more than five hundred. 

In estimating the importance of Codici it is 
usual to consider those in the Laurenziana at Flo- 
rence as taking the lead. Batines, in his ‘ Biblio- 
grafia Dantesca,’ gives one hundred and fifty-nine 
codici as the number contained in the public 
libraries of Florence, including the Palatina. Of 
these codici the Laurenziana contains eighty-seven, 
which is more than those of all the others put 
together. But although the codici in the Lauren- 
ziana are so numerous, the most important are 
only eight, and these have a relative value among 
themselves. The Magliabechiana has thirty-six 
codici ; the Riccardiana contains the same number ; 
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the Palatina had fourteen. There are other codici | 
in private libraries; that of Mr. Seymour Kirkup | 
has five. | 

Of some fifteen or sixteen known codici distri- 
buted over Tuscany, Siena possesses six. 

The number of codici in the libraries of Rome | 
is about seventy; sixty-three of these I have exa- | 
mined, as also a few others in the Roman States, | 
at Ravenna, Perugia, &c. There are in the Li- | 
brary of the Vatican several very important codici, | 
the value of which has by some been underrated. | 
Of the collections in the north of Italy, that at | 
Milan is the largest, consisting of about thirty- | 
three codici, of which twenty-two are in the Biblio- | 
teca Trivulziana. After Milan comes Venice; the | 
Biblioteca Marciana, according to Batines, con- 
tains twenty-two codici, but when last there I | 
could only find nineteen ; the best of these is the | 
Codice Marciano, No. ccLxxvi. At Padua there | 
are four codici; at Pavia one; and at Treviso one. | 
At Modena, in the late Ducal Library, I could | 
find only five codici—Batines mentions six ; but at | 
Parma, where he describes only three, I found | 
four. The codice of the late Marquis Landi, | 
which he showed me with much courtesy at Pia- | 
cenza in 1851, bears the date 1336, only fifteen | 
years after Dante’s death: it is a very important | 
eodice, though, unfortunately, the original read- | 
ings have in many places been altered. 

The greater number of the codici of the Divina | 
Commedia extant date from the middle of the | 
14th century to the middle of the 15th; very few | 





few are on a soft and yellowish paper. The styles 
of writing of these codici may be reduced to five 
distinct varieties: the Gotico-Italiano, the mezzo- 
Gotico, the mezzo-Gotico-tondo, the mezzo-tondo, 
and the tondo. 

To one or other of these characters the writing 
of all codici may be referred. Our Museum codici 
afford examples of most of these: the Egerton 
Codice, No. 943; the Harleian, 3,488; and the 
Cod. of the general collection, 19,587, and also 
No. 21,163, have the Italian-Gothic character, which 
is somewhat less angular than the German and 
English. Of the mezzo-Gotico there is no good spe- 
cimen; but two of the mezzo-Gotico-tondo, as the 
Egerton Cod. No. 932, and the Cod. 22,780, for- 
merly the Antaldo Codice. Of the mezzo-tondo 
there is a very noble specimen, and most charac- 
teristic, the Lansdowne Codice No. 839; the Har- 
leian No. 3,513 belongs to this class, and so does 


| the Cod. 10,317, though in this there is a tendency 


to the Gothic character in some of the letters; so 
also Cod. 3,460. Of the tondo the Museum con- 
tains two remarkable specimens, Nos. 3,459 and 
3,581. The nomenclature here proposed was sug- 
gested by that of Batines, who uses these words in 
a very unsystematic manner. The mezzo-Gotico is 
a character in which the Roman or Italian element 
is introduced; and when the letters are more 
rounded, especially the tops and tails of b’s and d’s 
and g’s, then it becomes mezzo-Gotico-tondo. When 
the Gothic character is wholly, or almost entirely, 
eliminated, then the writing becomes mezzo-tondo, 


are earlier than the former period, though many | the letters preserving a general squareness of form. 
are later than the latter, gnd a few as late as the | The tondo is the rounded character, as seen in the 
middle of the 16th century. There are several | 16th century, and sometimes before, with at times 
very good codici in the National Library at Paris, | a Gothic tendency in its capital letters, a variety 
among them may be mentioned that which once | which, if it required to be specified, might be 
belonged to Pope Pius VI., and is numbered | named the tondo-mezzo-Gotico. The tondo degene- 
“« Fonds de Reserve,” No. 10. Also the codice No. | rates into a scribble, often very difficult to deci- 
4,148, written in 1351 by Betino di Pilis, and | pher, and then becomes a worthless scrawl. Codici 
obtained from the Biblioteca Giustina of Padua. | in this style are not worth notice. I remember 
The codici Nos. 4,150, 4,154, and 7,255, are also seeing one in the library at Poppi in the Casen- 
deserving of special notice. There is a good codice | tino; they are mere careless copies from printed 
in the Library of the School of Medicine at Mont- | texts. 
pelier. The one formerly at Carpentras has dis- | The more costly codici are those which have 
appeared, nobody knows when, how, or where. been written by professed scribes, when caligraphy 

The codici of the Divina Commedia in the Bri- | was an honourable calling, though not a learned 
tish Museum Library consist of five belonging to | profession, and have been ornamented by the best 
the Harleian Collection of MSS. No. 3,459, 3,460, | miniaturists of the age; such is the Codice Urbi- 
3,488, 3,513, and 3,581; two belonging to the} nato of the Vatican Library, No. 365, the most 





Egerton, Nos. 932, 943; one to the Lansdowne, | 
No. 839; and four to the general collection, Nos. | 
10,317, 19,587, 21,163, and 22,780. Of these | 
codici No. 943 is considered as the CopicE Brit- | 
TANICO, par excellence, and along with its compa- | 
nion codice No. 19,587, is not allowed to migrate 
beyond the Manuscript department ; all the others 
can be obtained in the Reading Room. Of the 
.five hundred codici and upwards of the Divina | 
Commedia found in European libraries, probably | 
not more than three hundred and fifty have the | 
poem complete ; in the others some portion, or | 
perhaps the whole, of one or more cantiche may 
be wanting. 

These codici vary in form and bulk, from a large 
and cumbersome folio to a small and slender 
octavo, or even less, but the more general form is | 
that of a moderate folio. The larger ones are | 
mostly those on vellum with numerous illustra- 
tions, or illuminations, and usually with an accom- 
panying commentary, frequently written in smaller 
characters surrounding the text, and which thus 
appears as if set in a framework of very neat 
writing. Those with the commentary of Buti are 
thus found. 

Codici are either entirely without notes, though 
this is rather rare, or they have very short ones, 
postille, either in the margin, or over the lines; or 
they have longer ones at the foot of the page, or a 
complete commentary, perhaps exceeding the text 
in extent. Frequently varianté are found in the 
margin, or over the text, and may be of the same 
period, but oceasionally of all subsequent periods. 

The Commentaries met with i extenso are 
usually those of Jacopo della Lana, of the Ottimo, 
of Benvenuto da Imola, and of Francesco di Bar- 
tolo da Buti; or they may be selections from these 
with some few additional particulars. The early 
codici are generally on parchment, but some 





splendid I know of. It is a large and handsome 
folio volume of two hundred and ninety-six vellum 
leaves, and has upwards of onehundred beautifuland 
elaborately-executed miniatures or illuminations, 
commonly ascribed to Giulio Clovio, but which are 
in fact by two different artists; those up to the 
21st Canto of the Purgatory, inclusive, being in a 
very careful but somewhat insipid early manner, 
that reminds one of Mantegna in his more minute 
and fanciful pencilling ; but after this the style is 
bolder and more modern, has a certain resem- 
blance to that of Taddeo Zucchero, and is very 
gay, with much prettiness. At Canto 10 of the 
Paradise the original manner re-appears, but for 
only one canto. Batines calls the writing of this 
codice tondo; it would be more correctly called 
mezzo-tondo ; great care has been taken with the 
text. In general, however, in reference to the 
correctness of the text and the readings, those 
codici are the most valuable which have been writ- 
ten out by students of the Divina Commedia for 
their own use, or as a pious exercise : as the very 
important codice in the library of the Prince 
Barbarini, No. 1,535; the codice at Paris, writ- 
ten by Betino di Pilis, and that in the library 
of Mr. Seymour Kirkup, written by the same 
hand. In copies without miniatures we often 
find arabesques, or ornamental borders, at the 
beginning of each cantica, or at least to the first 
page. Generally the first verse of each cantica 
has an ornamented initial, and often the first verse 
of each canto, with, most commonly, a rubric, or 
title in red, and not unfrequently the first letter of 
each terzina is marked with red or blue. Some- 
times a table of contents precedes the poem ; more 
frequently we find the capitolo of Messer Bosone 
da Gubbio, consisting of sixty-four ternaries. and 
one verse, and beginning— 
Pero che sia pid fructo e pid dilecto; 





it is usually followed by the capitolo of J acopo dj 
Dante, of fifty-one ternaries and one verse, begin- 
ning— 
O voi che siete del verace lume. 
We also sometimes find, at the end, the three capi- 
toli of Boccaccio explanatory of the poem; an@ 
occasionally a much longer composition, in eleven 
capitoli, or cantos, attributed to Mino Vanj 
d’ Arezzo, and also, by some, to Jacopo di Dante 
and even to Petrarca, which is absurd. The 
“ Credo” of Dante occurs at times, also his epitaph 
at Ravenna, and a notice when he died. Lastly 
there is the date when the codice was written, the 
name of the scribe, and a pious expression of 
thanks to Christ or the Blessed Virgin, or to both 
for the happy termination of the writer’s labour, © 
H. C. Bartow, M.D. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Manchester understands business; and we ex- 
pect to find all the arrangements for the Meeting 
of the British Association in that city perfect, 
The Meeting opens next week. Mr. Fairbairn 
will deliver the inaugural address on Wednesday, 
and the Sectional work will open on Thursday 
morning. The usual soirées and excursions will 
take place. There will be one night with tele. 
graphs, another with microscopes. Prof. Miller, 
of King’s College, will explain the new Spectrum 
Discoveries, Prof. Airy, the Astronomer Royal, 
will describe the solar eclipse of last year. A new 
and a pleasant feature in the proceedings will be 
the night with the Field Naturalists. If the Man- 
chester naturalists produce as fine a show as that 
of their Liverpool brethren in St. George’s Hall, 
they will add very much to the popular attractions 
of the week. A number of extensive and important 
Exhibitions have been prepared. Some are con- 
fined to the Soirées given in the Free Trade Hall, 
where 3,000 persons can easily be accommodated, 
others permanent Exhibitions, in various localities, 
and open to the Members and Associates during 
the week. Of the Soirée Exhibitions, we may men- 
tion that on Thursday, the 5th, the Microscopic 
Section of the Literary and Philosophical Society 
of Manchester intend to exhibit 150 microscopes, 
which will be arranged to show a series of illustra- 
tions, from the simplest to the most complicated 
form of organized structures. 
bition of Telegraphic Apparatus is also being 
collected, and will be the first one of the kind 
ever brought together. In this, the earliest and 
nearly all the latest forms of Electric Telegraph 
will be found. This Exhibition is to be transferred 
to the Free Trade Hall, on the evening of Saturday, 
the 9th, when the two Great Telegraphic Companies 
will bring their wires into the Hall, in communica- 
tion with many towns in Great Britain and several 
of the Continental Cities, and will place the wires 
at the disposal of the members during the evening. 
Another interesting collection, illustrative of the 
enormous extent and range of the chemical manu- 
factures of the South Lancashire district, has been 
also arranged. Immense blocks of alum, weighing 
many hundredweight, and cakes of sal ammoniac, 
eight feet in diameter, as well as the more delicate 
chemical preparations, have been liberally promised 
by the manufacturers. A Photographic Exhibi- 
tion will also be open to the members, in which 
the history of the art will be especially repre- 
sented. The city has been from of old famous 
for its good cheer; and we understand that most 
of the guests will be quartered at hospitable boards. 
The minor details have been well prepared by the 
Local Committee ; and, most of all, perhaps, in re- 
gard to fares and travelling. The railways connect- 
ing Manchester with London, as wel as with the 
great towns in the north of England and of Scot- 
land, have been induced to grant passes to Mem- 
bers of the Association, in and out, at a single 
fare—an arrangement which will be profitable to 
the visitors and, we hope, to the railway compa- 
nies. A similar arrangement has been made with 
the Dublin, Glasgow and Belfast steamboat com- 
panies. A very large company is expected to 
assemble in Manchester; and very great interest 
is expected to develope itself in the Mechanical 
Section. Amongst the excursions proposed is # 


A permanent Exhi- 
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<eniacianiall 
Féte Champétre, at Worsley, liberally offered to 
the Members of the Association by the Earl of 
Ellesmere. Others to the Chemical and Glass 
Works of St. Helen’s, under special charge of 

ntlemen interested in those subjects; to Messrs. 
Knowles’s and the deep coal pit at Dukenfeld ; to 
the copper mines at Alderley Edge, and to a very 
large number of the Mills and Works peculiar to 
Manchester, are promised. 

The British Museum will be closed to visitors 
for the usual autumnal week, from Monday next, 
September 2, until the following Monday. During 
the week, improvements will be made in Prof. 
Qwen’s Department, so as to include the Gorilla 
specimens recently acquired. The mosaics from 
Carthage, some of which are very beautiful, and 
all interesting to the archeologist, will be arranged 
for public exhibition. Additional catalogues will 
be placed in the Reading Room. 

In the list of subjects for prizes proposed by the 
Institute of Civil Engineers is that of Railway Acci- 
dents. The theme is certainly open. An accident, 
which has been as fatal to life as an American 
battle, has suddenly drawn attention to the system ; 
anda cry of anger and despair has arisen from more 
than a hundred bereaved families against the com- 
panies whose greed of traffic and whose defective 
arrangements of breaks and signals have led to 
this destruction of life and mutilation of limb. 
The Brighton Company is the one immediately at 
fault; but the lessons of the accident are for all the 
companies alike. It would be well for the public 
—and for the railways—if the companies showed 
amore lively disposition to meet the necessities of 
the case. But the accident seems to have struck 
the railway mind in a very odd way. On the day 
following the first inquest on the mangled bodies 
of their victims,—and while the Coroner and his 
jury were engaged in taking evidence, the railway 
people held a meeting in the city—to devise what ? 
A safer system of signals ? Some means of promptly 
relieving the sufferers? Not at all. Nothing so 
romantic and so charitable occupied their thoughts. 
They met to devise some means of escaping from 
the compensation claimed and awarded in our 
courts of law for injuries sustained by the public 
on their lines! A report of their meeting reads 
like a grim and ghastly pleasantry. The agonized 
sufferers, lying near London Bridge, were to them 
not objects of pity and tenderness, but of terror 
and aversion. They heard afar off the chink of 
their gold as it departed from their coffers to the 
houses of mourning and of death. And they met 
to confer and to protest against the possibility 
of being held in penalty for their neglect. The 
very magnitude of the injuries which it appears 
that they are in the yearly habit of inflicting 
on life and limb was paraded to this meeting 
as a reason for reducing by law the amount 
of compensation that could, under any circum- 
stances, be demanded from railway companies. 
One company, we were told, paid last year 
for its killed and wounded no less than 80,0001., 
exclusive (mark you!) of the expenses incurred in 
contesting the claims and in repairing the broken 
carriages and the damaged way. Surely, it is hard 
to pay so much! Thunderbore complains that 
some of the people whom he eats disagree with 
him, and he has to pay his doctor for a box of 
pills. It does not seem to have been suggested 
to these railway shareholders that they would 
reduce their liabilities, if they would take means 
to reduce their collisions. 

The Members of the Somersetshire Arch:eolo- 
gical and Natural History Society have been hold- 
ing their Thirteenth Annual Meeting during the 
week at Langport, under the Presidency of R. 
N. Grenville, Esq. The Congress lasted three 
days. A Temporary Museum was opened at the 
Council Room, and the Members made excursions 
to Muchelney, Kingsbury Episcopi, Shepton Beau- 
champ, Pitney Church, Roman Remains at Pitney, 
Athelney, and other places. ; 

The Austrian Government has intimated that the 
period fixed upon as the birth-time of “‘ Modern 
Art” will be 1784 in that country, the date of 
Heinrich Fiiger’s admission to the Academy of 

ienna. 


We do not object to any theological contemporary 





reprinting our articles, even as specimens of “ that | 
literary liberalism which is sapping the foundations | 
of faith.” Their foundations are so well sapped 

already, that if there had been none stronger, faith 

would have been a thing of the past long ago. 

But, we do object to their changing our typography, 

and making us—as Martin of Galway said—speak 

in Italics because they want emphasis. High 

Churchmen should not imitate Victor Emmanuel, 

who wants to change a Roman See into an Italic 

capital. But our greatest objection—though no 

bishop would share it—is their translating us from 

a small c toa large one. Any ecclesiastical blunder 

will be sure to be given to us: nobody will suppose 

it to be a clerical error of their own. They make us 

talk about the “‘extra-Cathedral discussions” of the 
clergy. Do they think that when the Pope speaks 
ex cathedrd, he speaks from a Cathedral? Do they 
not know that every preacher has his cathedra, 

chaire, or chair,—this last word being sometimes 
used in Scotland, though we in England call it a 
pulpit? Are we to tell them that the Cathedral is 
so called because it is the ecclesia cathedralis of a 
Bishop, the church of a chair? And that cathedra 

means nothing but a seat or chair? If we must 
tell these things, we must. 

A Pedestrian, one of many who are making 
excursions through these islands, guide-bo6k in 
hand, wishes to say a word on the importance of 
Guides giving distances on the roads correctly :— 

“Walcott’s ‘Guide to the Coast of Sussex,’ 
which I happen to have in my pocket, is careless 
on this point (p. 168), ‘The road from Battle to 
Bexhill, three miles, passes through Bulverhithe.’ 
Now I found, to my inconvenience, that these 
places are six miles apart by the direct road, which 
does not pass through or near Bulverhithe. Again 
(p. 170), ‘The road to Pevensey, nine and a half 
miles from Hastings,’ &c. The railway distance 
between Pevensey and Hastings, by a line almost 
absolutely straight, is nearly eleven and a half 
miles, and the distance by road fully thirteen 
miles, thecabmen call it fourteen.” —It is impossible 
to overrate the impatience of a critic who, in 
August, in a long walk along the Sussex coast, 
under a burning sun, finds himself deceived by his 
Guide. Walking tourists are increasing in numbers. 
Guide-books are in demand. The compilers, if 
they would please their public, must remember the 
walker as well as the rider. The road is again 
coming into use, and an increased attention must 
be paid to the matter of distance. Three or four 
miles in a walk are of some importance; and no 
guide-book to an English county, should its literary 
merits be as great as that of Ford, will have any 
chance of popularity which does not give exact mea- 
surement of the turnpike and cross roads, 

The Rev. A. J. D. D'Orsey, one of the Mem- 
bers of the Education Section of the Social Science 
Congress, thinks our Dublin Correspondent of last 
week rather hard upon the doings of that Section. 
We have looked through the files of Dublin daily 
papers; and we regret to say that in the detailed 
reports we have found only too much confirmation 
of the truth of our Reporter’s words. It is im- 
possible to believe that the discussions there re- 
ported can have had the effect of ‘‘ peace on earth 
and good will to all men.” The Government, it is 
greatly to be hoped, will pay no attention to the 
Congress, but will continue its firm and loyal 
support to the system of secular education, which 
is working so well. 

Cheapness and uniformity are elements in suc- 
cess, as Sir Rowland Hill has proved, when cheap- 
ness and uniformity are applied to things required 
by large classes. The United Kingdom Electric 
Telegraph Company, struck with the result ob- 
tained by the Post-Office Department, are about 
to adopt its system. The rate is to be 1s. for all 
messages—whether going five miles or five hun- 
dred miles. 

Ten per cent. in two years is the increase of 
qualified candidates for trial by the Oxford Local 
Examiners. Such an advance is the sign of a 
steady and safe, if not of a very brilliant success. 
The certificates granted in 1859 were about 480; 
in 1860, about 500; this year they have reached 
600 within one. These figures are, in our opinion, 





very satisfactory. 


The restoration of the interesting round church 
of St. Sepulchre, Northampton, noticed by us some 
months ago, goes on in a satisfactory manner. 
The enlarged nave is nearly completed. The 
funds, it appears, are not sufficient to carry out 
Mr. G. G. Scott's designs entirely. Upon the 
work already done 3,100/, has been expended ; but 
in order to connect the new roof with the old one, 
—the two being totally dissimilar—an additional 
sum of 2501. will be required to repair the old roof 
over the chancel. The architect would, however, 
prefer to construct an entirely new roof, to harmo- 
nize in style with the new buildings—this would 
cost 1,0002. A great effort is to be made to raise 
this sum. A public meeting will be held shortly 
to consider means to raise the funds in request. 
The plan for the completion of the whole of the 
restorations is that the old round church should 
be restored and used as a vestibule, and an 
enlarged church built on the site of the old nave 
and aisles. The numerous population of the 
parish in which this church stands demanded 
increased accommodation. The round church, 
when restored, is destined to form a memorial to 
the late Marquis of Northampton. 








LAZARUS, COME FORTH! By DOWLING.—This work, 
pronounced by the first critics to be the finest Scripture Picture 
of the age, is NOW ON VIEW at Betjemann’s, 28, Oxford Street, 
W.—Admission, 6d.; Fridays and Saturdays, 1s. 





SCIENCE 
—— 

Four-and-Twenty Views of the Vegetation of 
the Coasts and Islands of the Pacific ; with 
Explanatory Descriptions taken during the 
Exploring Voyage of the Russian Corvette 
“ Senjawin,” under the command of Captain 
Lutke, in the years 1827, 1828 and 1829. By 
F. H. von Kittlitz. Translated from the 
German, and edited by Berthold Seemann, 
Ph.D. (Longman & Co.) 


Tue translator and editor of this volume says 
these Views have been so much admired upon 
the Continent by botanists and artists, that the 
work is already out of print. He translated it 
from the last copy which could be procured. 
Herr von Kittlitz himself supplies us with the 
particulars, which we abridge, respecting the 
origin of his work. When the Russian corvette 
Senjawin was preparing to leave St. Petersburg, 
the botanists of that capital suggested the ad- 
vantages which might be obtained by taking as 
many sketches and making as many pictures 
as possible of vegetation. Deeply interested in 
this suggestion, he carried it out by conceiving 
in his mind a series of pictures, from which 
these Views may have borrowed their form. 
The features of the vegetation of the country 
he visited were constantly before his eyes, whilst 
he was following his occupations as a sportsman 
and collector of zoological specimens. During 
the stay of the Senjawin at anchor before each 
place, he generally succeeded in constructing a 
landscape of the geological aspects of the scene, 
and in introducing into his sketch portraits of 
the larger plants. Immediately after the de- 
parture of the vessel, and while his impressions 
were still vivid, and he had nothing to look at 
but sea and sky, he generally executed a rough 
draft. The mistakes of the artist were corrected 
by the botanist of the expedition, Dr. Mertens. 
Anxious to secure accuracy of portraiture above 
all things, Herr von Kittlitz engraved the cop- 
per-plates himself, rather than entrust them to 
an engraver, who might have sacrificed correct- 
ness and exactitude by working for elegance 
and effect. Characteristic foliage, and large 
masses of vegetation, must have been seen in 
nature, as he observes very justly, by the artis., 
who would merely copy a drawing of them 
without utterly spoiling it, to say nothing of 
rendering it in quite a different manner. No 
artist, however able as a landscape-painter, can 
ever render, without having seen them, the 
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shadows of a tropical forest, or the freedom 
peculiar to the small branches of the shrubs 
and trees, of regions suffering neither from cold 
nor from sudden changes of temperature. Under 
the thick and widely-spread foliage of trees 
which nowhere allows the sky to be seen, there 
is at every time of day a surprising amount of 
light which, by scattered, reflected, and broken 
solar rays in a thousand directions, reaches 
the lower vegetation. Freedom from sudden 
changes of weather produces a peculiar appear- 
ance of trellis-work, a feathery foliage, elegant 
and delicate, which seems as if floating in the 
air. No doubt, the broken light of the tropical 
forests and the aérial freedom of the tropical 
foliage must be seen to be rendered with that 
truth compared with which artistic treatment 
is a minor consideration. 

“The gravest fault of the present publica- 
tion,” says Herr von Kittlitz, “ will doubtless 
be the poverty of the accompanying botanical 
remarks :” and they are, we must admit, very 
unsatisfactory and meagre. The cause of this 
defect is the unfortunate death of Dr. Mertens, 
who did not live to write the letter-press, for 
the composition of which he had collected ma- 
terials and made observations. It was well his 
loss did not prevent the publication of the work. 
Dr. Berthold Seemann, the English editor, tells 
us he has freed the text from much ambiguity, 
and endeavoured to mend the defects of the 
letter-press, “as much as lay in his power.” 

Plant life is an effect of heat and moisture. 
In the climates where there is but little heat, 
plant life is represented by a crust of lichens 
on the rocks, and in the tropical climates by 
luxuriant vegetation, from the coral reefs of the 
shores up to the mountain tops, the palm form 
being the type of the climate. Vegetation 
spreads from the tops of the mountains to 
the depths of the ocean, wherever there is 
heat enough to animate its structures. And 


deserts occur both from cold and heat,—where | 


the spores cannot find heat enough to stimulate 
germination, and where the seeds cannot find 
moisture enough to sustain their life. Very 
lofty mountains in hot countries exhibit, it has 
often been remarked, an epitome of the vegeta- 
tion of the globe. But this is true only asa 
very vague and general conception, for the simi- 
larity of the vegetation is less striking than its 
diversity and variety. There is but little simi- 
larity between the vegetation of Europe and the 
vegetation of the Straits of Magellan, notwith- 
standing the correspondence of their latitudes. 
No doubt, there are a number of species which 
are found wild in both the Arctic and the sub- 
Antarcticcircles ; but the difference of conditions, 
and the mixture of plants appertaining to dif- 
ferent climates, produce great diversity in the 
botanical physiognomy. The oaks and firs on 
@ mountain in Mexico, 8,000 or 9,000 feet above 
the level of the sea, may recall Europe or North 
America; but it is only, says Herr von Kittlitz, 
to give greater prominence to its yuecas and 
fourcroyas. Longitude also produces new and 
different pictures. Passing over the differences 
due to local circumstances, such as deserts, 
steppes, and swamps, longitude alone produces 
differences. The range of the species is often 
not sufficient to occupy the whole longitude of 
the zone :— 


“‘Thus, in consequence of the spherical shape and 
position of our earth, continually increase, with the 
temperature of the climates, not only the capabili- 
ties of vegetation and the number of species of each 
country, but also the space; so that the principal 
character of the vegetation, as imparted by the dif- 
ferent climates, may obtain full play to divide into 
numerous variations longitudinally defined. The 
so-called region of palms, the longitudinal range 
of which is the most extensive, would seem to be 





on that account the richest in species as well as in 


peculiar features. How interesting would prove 
the contrast between three views representing 
respectively an East Indian, an African, and an 
American virgin forest, as nearly as possible having 
the same soil and climate! Without doubt there 
would be in all three much physiognomic resem- 
blance, notwithstanding the total difference of their 
component elements! What in the one would only 
be indicated, would in the other have obtained full 
development. Thus climbing plants play a more 
important part in the physiognomy of the Indian 
jungle than in that of the American forest, whilst 
the latter enjoys the advantage of harbouring a 
greater number of strange and beautiful epiphytes.” 

The plants most characteristic of American 
vegetation are the epiphytes, no doubt; but Herr 
von Kittlitz uses the word in a wider sense than 
is generally understood among botanists. By 
epiphytes botanists generally understand plants 
growing upon the stems and branches of 
trees without penetrating their tissue, as the 
misletoe grows upon oak and apple trees. 
Plants of the same species growing upon the old 
stumps of trees when converted into vegetable 
mould are not epiphytes. They are, however, 
mot striking features of the vegetation of the 
climates in which they occur ; for example, in 
the underwood and swamp of the island of 
Sitka, upon the west coast of America, in the 
latitudes 57° and 58° north. In these latitudes 
there are no trees upon the eastern side of the 
American continent; whilst on the western side 
the sea breezes making the winters compara- 
tively mild, and the summer skies being cloudy 
and most days rainy, woody vegetation clothes 
rocks apparently naked of mould ; and forests 
of hemlock, spruce, swamp-pine, and larch, a 
variety of pines, in fact, flourish luxuriantly. 
Old stumps are turned into vegetable mould 
whilst still retaining their shapes. In Plate II. 
Herr von Kittlitz has carefully copied— 

‘‘A fine group of two young plants which have 
taken root upon the undisturbed remnant of an old 
stump, as furnishing a good illustration of the pre- 
vailing character of growth in this region, old dead 
wood, already converted into vegetable mould har- 
bouring the roots of other trees whilst it yet [still] 
retains its perfect shape and bark. Thus most of 
the plants grow epiphytically upon their own kind, 
a phenomenon finding a ready explanation in the 
prevailing moisture and low temperature of the 
climate, the absence of destructive insects, &c., but 
which may be regarded as an interesting addition 
to the fact that America generally produces nume- 
rous parasites and epiphytes of very diversified 
form.” 

Plate V. transports us from the umbellifers 
of Kamtschatka to the mangroves of the 
Caroline Islands, from latitude 58° to latitude 
5°N. The mangrove forests cover the shores 
of the tropics near the equator, as reeds and 
bulrushes cover the margins of our inland lakes, 
occurring in swamps near the mouths of rivers 
and rivulets, which are protected from surf. 
The stemless nipa palm (Nipa fruticans) con- 
trasts strikingly in these swamps with the true 
mangroves (Rhizophora and Bruguiera), rising 
up out of the mud upon aérial roots. The nipa 
palm looks like a palm all submerged except the 
top leaves, and the mangroves look as if, ina 
panic to avoid a similar fate, they were trying 
to get out of the water, top, stem and roots. 
The nipa palms never exhibit trunks above 
ground, for the trunks creep horizontally along 
the mud, throwing out numerous small roots, 
and dividing into several branches, the lower 
end decaying gradually and new roots growing 
continually. The roots of the mangroves, on 
the contrary, seema mere scaffolding of converg- 
ing props. But, singularas these peculiarities may 
appear, they are surpassed by the freaks of the 
roots of the Sonneratia and the Balanopteris. 
It is the Sonneratia, a member of the myrtle 





family, which more than the mangroves give, 
its physiognomy to these forests. Spreadi 
out branching stems, it rises to a considerable 
height above the low mangrove woods, and its 
foliage almost touches the water, giving the 
tree the appearance of a huge shrub. When 
they are in full vigour their dark bark contrasts 
finely with their pale green round leaves, ang 
when they begin to die their trunks arp 
covered with fine ferns. But the most singulay 
features of these trees are the wooden pe 
covered with dark brown bark rising to the 
height of about a foot, wherever the ground 
is not under water. Beyond their apparent 
connexion with the deeper-lying roots of the 
Sonneratia, nothing seems to be known respect- 
ing the significance of these excrescences. The 
roots of a species of Balanopteris are still more 
singular. Curiously shaped and widely spread, 
they form a kind of labyrinth, consisting of thin 
walls of tough wood covered with a soft smooth 
greyish brown bark. When one of them is 
struck, a hollow drum-like sound is produced, 
which is audible at some distance. The foliage 
of the Balanopteris is of a greyish green, 
Everybody knows how strangely the roots of 
the banyan trees issue from the stem, grow 
downwards, enter the earth, and then form new 
stems, and how the stems like certain creepers 
grow together when they come into contact. In 
a view of a swampy forest, with banyan trees, 
at Ualan, Plate VI., Herr von Kittlitz gives 
us a glimpse into a huge bower, formed 
by the crowns of large trees. This glimpse 
can be obtained where the underwood is 
composed of stunted trees, instead of the 
usual impenetrable creeper Hibiscus popul- 
neus. There is a singular spell about this 
picture. More than any other we have ever 
seen, it reproduces the impression of the cathe- 
dral aisles; for the study of Gothic architecture 
or of tropical vegetation always forces upon 
the mind of the student the conviction that the 
forms of the stones are only imitations of the 
forms of the trees. Not merely is the Gothic 
pointed arch formed by two palms and the meet- 
ing of their leaves, but the architects repro- 
duced the general effects of the forest bowers 
and imitated their details very carefully, such as 
the suspended creepersand the hanging branches, 
the epiphytes, flowers and fruits. 


MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mow. Entomological, . 
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OUR ART-COLLECTIONS. 

THE Report of the Committee of the House of 
Lords upon the manner of fulfilling the conditions 
of Turner’s Will contains so much matter interest- 
ing to artists, that we shall make running extracts 
from the evidence of the various witnesses exa- 
mined, quoting briefly those subjects which are 
of current importance. With regard to the duty 
of fulfilling the conditions of Turner’s will, the 
Director stated that it was the general wish, 
and more especially the wish of the Trustees 
of the National Gallery, to fulfil them. He con- 
sidered the removal of the pictures from South 
Kensington a departure from the obligation to 
do so. He considered, and other witnesses fully 
agreed, that a selection of Turner’s pictures would 
be indispensable ; that many were unfit for public 
exhibition, as being unfinished, and therefore only 
of interest to artists, to whom a reserve might be 
advantageously displayed. It was elicited that 
under the Act, 19th & 20th Vict. c. 29. s. 3, the 
Trustees were at liberty to accept portions of a 
bequest of pictures and return the remainder, in 
which case the last would fall into the residuary 
estate of the testator; by this Act it would seem, 
says Sir Charles, “that the Trustees would not 
have the option of setting aside the certain pic- 
tures for the purposes of study; it would appear 
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that such pictures ought to go to the nearest 
ofkin.” With Mr. Ruskin the witness thought that 
the Turner collection would enable six separate col- 
Jections of a most instructive character to be made. 
The next matter which arose illustrated in no small 
degree the progress of public taste and the growth 
of a sound judgment in Art. Habitual visitors to 
the National Gallery remember how the pictures of 
West, which countryfolks loyally considered as the 
real gems of the collection, gradually disappeared, 
frst going on to the stair-landing, then on the 
stairs, thence into the hall, and, finally, how they took 
a dive and vanished altogether to the region below, 
only to reappear upon the ample walls of South 
Kensington. Miss Angelica Kauffmann’s works 
followed to fit obscurity, and were not missed. 
These weedings were, of course, desirable and right; 
and the evident willingness of the Trustees to part 
with the two large Guidos shows how the people 
have learnt to prize the real above the meretricious 
art. Years ago the people crowded before these 
big pictures, were fascinated by the minaudering 
nudities, and thought far more of an ill-drawn 
and clay-cold “ Christ crowned with thorns” than 
of the “‘Ariadne” or the Raphaels; now the case 
is so much altered, that some sort of apology is 
thought needful for a proposition to send them to 
Dublin or Edinburgh, and ‘‘it would be a great 
relief to the Gallery” to do so. It is even said 
that the fact of transferring indifferent pictures to 
the above cities ‘‘ might deter people from leaving 
inferior pictures, which might be rather an advan- 
tage.” As to the disposal of the Turner pictures, 
the witness considered various courses were open, 
supposing it were absolutely necessary to house 
them in the National Gallery before the expiration 
of the decade after referred to. ‘One would be 
to place them in the National Gallery, removing 
an equivalent number of pictures to the South 
Kensington Museum. I should say not the 
Medieval pictures, but the Dutch, Flemish, and 
Spanish pictures, because that would make room 
enough ; the Medizval might be added, if neces- 
sary, but the removal of these alone would not 
make room enough in the Gallery. Another course 
would be to place the Turner pictures in the rooms 
below, where many of them once were, but where 
they were not exhibited ; the Vernon pictures were 
exhibited in those rooms: they were so badly placed 
as hardly to be visible, but still they occupied the 
walls of rooms in the National Gallery. If that 
were done, and if some were placed in such space 
as can be afforded in the upper rooms the legal 
conditions would be complied with.” In the event 
of immediate action not being imperative, the wit- 
ness would prefer the pictures should remain where 
they are; but he hoped this very inquiry would urge 
the Government to carry out what the public had 
been waiting forso long, namely, the erection of a 
New National Gallery to contain the works of the 
old masters, the British school and the best works 
of Turner. He is entirely opposed to gas in the 
neighbourhood of pictures, and, notwithstanding 
the high authorities asserting its. harmlessness, he 
could not believe it to be so; he thought the works 
should be examined, to decide the question, from 
decade to decade, as change would be exceedingly 
gradual. Photographs of the cracks in certain 
pictures have been taken, which could be compared 
with the originals from time to time; not the slightest 
change had been observable hitherto. It would 
not be possible to provide a better temporary place 
than South Kensington for the reception of the 
pictures, but the more temporary it was the better. 
With regard to the Royal Academy vacating the 
National Gallery, Sir Charles did not know what 
arrangement is pending with the present Govern- 
ment, but under the last Government it was decided 
that the Royal Academy should be removed to Bur- 
lington House, and the members would, upon asite 
to be granted, erect an edifice for themselves. It 
Would depend upon the terms offered whether the 
Academy would hold themselves ready to vacate on 
the requisition of the Government; on those above 
named it would certainly do so. Mr. Redgrave 
was examined. If itwas put to him he should not 
exhibit in the National Gallery many of Turner's 
pictures which are now at South Kensington ; he 
does not think they do Turner's fame any justice, 


being in such an unfinished state that they are 
caviare to the multitude; there are some which 
would not even benefit students,—the works of one 
whose powers were failing. Mr. Redgrave regretted 
there is no exhibition of Turner’s water-colour 
drawings. Turner was the father of water-colour 
art in this country, and, with a very few exceptions, 
there were no examples of his work in the Gallery. 
It would be desirable to change the works exhibited 
from time to time, so that they might pass suc- 
cessively under the public eye; with proper 
arrangements as to light, a series of water-colour 
drawings might be as safely exhibited as oil- 
pictures. (Mr. Wornum expressed a very decided 
opinion in opposition to this.) The witness 
was not prepared to say that they will not gra- 
dually fade, any more than that oil-pictures will 
not deteriorate in time; but he believed that, 
under due conditions, they may be preserved, and 
thought, taking into account Turner’s fame and 
the impression he has made upon the world at 
large, it is better that one hundred thousand should 
see these drawings annually, than that ten thou- 
sand should see them in ten centuries. (It is well 
worth while for the public to give good heed to 
this opinion ; for it is now acted upon, and may be 
still more so. It is opposed to all the feelings and 
experience of amateur collectors and the conser- 
vators of great galleries. Which party is in the 
right should be decided at once. We may, out of 
sheer heedlessness, be destroying the heritage of 
our children in Art.) With regard to the com- 
plete exhibition of Turner’s works, and the manner 
in which he conceived that artist desired his will 
should be carried out, the witness thought he had 
two views—“‘ one was that in our National Gal- 
lery there should be a tribune, or salon carré, in 
which the choice works of all schools should be 
gathered together ; and he desired to have some of 
his best works in that collection: he specially named 
two that should be put with the Claudes. In no 
arrangement that can be made (I speak with defer- 
ence to Sir C. Eastlake) could you place these 
Turners by the Claudes in a sequence of schools; 
they must be in a collection forming the cream of 
various schools.” In the second place, Mr. Red- 
grave considered, Turner wished his works to be kept 
together as far as possible, in order to form a part 
of a British School of Art in the National Gallery. 
The witness was of opinion that if the powers given 
by the above-named Act of Parliament for the dis- 
posal of bequests of works of Art, irrespective of 
conditions attached thereto by the testator, were 
known to the latter, there would be no difficulty 
in dispensing with those conditions, as the Act 
declares, beforehand, an intention so to deal with 
bequests.—In reply to a question, the witness said 
that most deceased British artists of eminence are 
represented in the National Gallery—that is, if 
the Collections at South Kensington are the Na- 
tional Gallery ; “ but then Turner’s will is carried 
out, because his pictures are in part of the National 
Gallery. Adopting this view, I consider that-Tur- 
ner’s will is carried out ; but if he wished his pic- 
tures to be in Trafalgar Square, in connexion with 
the Old Masters, neither his pictures, nor the other 
British pictures, are in the National Gallery, since 
they are both at South Kensington.” Mr. R. N. Wor- 
num, Keeperand Secretary of the National Gallery, 
was examined. Presuming it were desirable to 
remove the pictures now in the Kensington Mu- 
seum to Trafalgar Square, he would wish to build 
a wing over the east side of the barrack-yard, run- 
ning from the new square room contiguous to the 
new large gallery, which would give the space of 
perhaps four such rooms as the new gallery. He 
would propose a wing on iron pillars, giving great 
headway to the barracks. These rooms would not 
only hold the Turner Collection, but those of Ver- 
non, Bell, and the Old English pictures. Such a 
work might be constructed in a few months, and 
would be permanent. A corresponding wing could 
be made hereafter, where the workhouse now 
stands, and the extremities of the two wings 
joined by a cross gallery. The gallery proposed 
would cover part of the barrack-yard, and be of 
great service to the soldiers when drilling in wet 
weather. By adding this wing the pictures would 





be better seen, as they would be more accessible to 








the public at Trafalgar Square than at South Ken- 
sington. The nation possesses 362 pictures, 105 of 
which are finished oil pictures ; the remainder con- 
tains many that are ‘‘mere botches.” There are 
19,000 and odd altogether, including pencil and 
water-colour sketches; ‘‘the mass of them are of 
no value whatever.” The witness’s opinion is, 
that water-colour drawings generally fade on 
being exposed to the light ; but that pencil, chalk 
and sepia drawings do not fade. To exhibit all 
the water-colour drawings of Turner that might 
be exhibited would require a very large space. 
Turner, in one of the codicils to his will, directed 
the course of changing the drawings in succession 
to be pursued. The finest of them were exhibited 
for one year at Marlborough House, and with- 
drawn from fear of injuring them by a constant 
exposure to the light; these are now framed, and 
may be seen on application; probably twenty 
persons apply to do so in the course of a year; but 
there is really no one to show them, except myself, 
—and I have not time. If we are to be liable to 
public applications to see these drawings ‘I must 
have a curator for the purpose. 1,800 are pre- 
pared for public exhibition, if we had a place and a 
servant who could watch them.” 400 are in frames 
and 1,400 mounted. Ifthe Royal Academy were 
removed there might be more accommodation for 
the pictures than in the proposed wing, ‘‘ because 
we should have the sculpture-room, which would 
be a very good room for the exhibition of these 
framed and mounted drawings.” If the wing 
were built there would be room to display the 
water-colour drawings in frames, changing them 
from time to time. “I am sure they (water-colour 
drawings) fade, because I have often seen drawings 
which have faded. When a drawing has been 
taken out of a frame, where the frame has covered 
part of thedrawing, the colours protected have been 
more intense than the part of the drawing which 
has been exposed to the light. You do not detect 
deterioration in oil pictures so readily as you do in 
water-colour drawings.” Mr. J. Pennethorne was 
examined. He would not recommend a temporary 
building being added to the National Gallery, but 
a permanent enlargement, so as to comprise part of 
what would ultimately be a very fine building; 
therefore, if anything is to be done for the tempo- 
rary accommodation of the pictures it ought to be 
done inside the present building. A permanent 
gallery might be completed in nine months. The 
witness had submitted a plan to the Chief Com- 
missioner of Works for a further extension, and 
would undertake, if needful, to erect a complete and 
sufficient National Gallery in connexion with the 
present site in two years. In this plan there would 
be no alteration of the present building, except 
breaking through the two internal doorways. 
“There would be a great advantage in building 
at the back, because you need not go to much 
outlay for architectural ornament; but, besides 
that, we are, without difficulty, enabled to have 
recourse to all those means of lighting which a 
good deal interfere with the architecture of a build- 
ing facing a public street. I propose to build an 
addition to the National Gallery, in such a manner 
that the ground-floor of it should be built upon 
columns, so that it should serve as a colonnade for 
thesoldiers, thereby increasing theiraccommodation. 
The ground-floor of this building would not be 
necessary for the purpose of the Gallery, and would 
be valuable for the barracks. There are two pas- 
sages through the building, one to the barracks 
and the other to Castle Street. I propose not to 
encroach upon the last, but to let that be the boun- 
dary of the new buildings. In doing that, I have 
only to take from the workhouse half its site, leav- 
ing the other half on which to re-erect the schools 
and parish offices, &c. The witness would begin 
with a gallery, 136 feet long over the barrack-yard, 
ewhich would accommodate the Turner pictures. 
The cost of the entire building would be about 
100,0002.; it would cover an area of 30,000 feet: 
that of the present National Gallery and the Royal 
Academy taken together, cover 20,000 feet super- 
ficial. The portion of the scheme which is con- 
sidered pressing to be executed, would form a por- 
tion of the larger design, and be consistent with an 
alteration of the fazide to the south. The witness 
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would undertake to build that portion required for 
the Turner pictures for 25,000/. in nine months. 
It would cost about 100,000/. to erect a similar 
building in the rear of Burlington House to that 
proposed for the National Gallery. If the Royal 
Academy were removed, there would be plenty of 
room in Trafalgar Square for all the pictures 
belonging to the nation ; but that would be turning 
the Academy into the streets; they ought to be 
allowed two years to find a new home, even in 
Burlington House. The Turner Collection requires 
3,500 feet of wall for exhibition, 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
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i et ange eo, PROMENADE CONCERTS, THE- 
ATR OYAL, COVENT GARDEN. GRAND ORCHESTRA 


of NE ARLY 100 P "ERFORMERS. —Mdlle. Parepa every Evening. 
In the course of the week the following novelties will be given:—A 
Grand Orchestral Selection of National Airs, English, Iris ab, Scotch 
and Welsh, with Solos for the principal é erformers. The New Yor 
Quadrille—New Waltz, The Warblers of the ean est, introducing a 
novel effect. A Mozart Night, on THURSDAY } NEXT, September 
5, on which occasion the First Part of the Concert will consist 
of, Selections from the Works of that great Master; and on 
SATURDAY NEXT, September 7, a repetition of the Volunteer 
Night, &e.— Promenade, 18.3 Amphithe: atre Stalls, 1s. 6d.; Boxes, 
.< 6d. ; Private Boxes, 1/. 1s. and 10s. 6¢.—Conductor, Mr. Alfred 
el lon. 


MDLLE. W HITTY will sopear at the THE. ATRE ROYAL, 

DU BLIN, on September 18th, PURI" ; on the 18th, in 
* NORMA’; and on the 19th, in® IL B ARB iE RE, 

Giuglini, Swift, Lemaire, Della Sedie and C iampi. 


’ with Titiens, 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

A monograph on the music written by women 
would be curious, if not instructive. Up to this 
time it has had no Baillie, no Hemans, no Brown- 
ing,—no original genius, distinct as feminine,— 
the strangeness of such fact being increased by 
recollection that, as representative artists, such 
women as a Clairon, a Siddons, a Pasta, a Rachel, 
a Ristori, have, in individual and unprompted 
genius, rivalled, if not outrivalled, the most remark- 
able men. Let due examination of the causes of 
this want be left to the sisterhood who are now 
so honourably occupying themselves to ascertain 
Woman's right place and duty. Meanwhile, that 


the standard of excellence is perceptibly rising | 


may be seen from a group of songs—‘ Morning 
Song,—‘ The Recall, —‘Come to me, oh, ye | 
Children,’ —‘ Jeanie, —‘ The Rose & Lyndsaye,— 


‘ Tettice,—‘ Rolt’s Morning Hymn,’ by C. A. 
Macirone. (Ollivier & Co.) These will bear 
examination, without any “ allowance” made. The 


first named is the most to our liking. ‘The Recall,’ 
though musically good, pleases us less : the tone of 
the words being too long-drawn in the setting. 


‘The Rose’ is a quaint tune, with something of the | 


Scotch style in it. These songs are mostly com- 
the most expressive one and best for decla- 
mation. It is time that some great soprano 
should break the spell of such exclusiveness.— 
* Daybreak,’ words by Longfellow, —‘ Echoes,’ words 
by Miss Procter, set by Maria Tiddeman (Mills 
& Co.), are thoughtful and well made, if not attrac- 
tive by any new fancy.—Miss Gabriel’s ‘ Maureen,’ 
(Lonsdale & Co.) has been made popular by the 
singing of Madame Catherine Hayes. The melody 
is elegant, and the tone of Irish music caught to a 
certain degree—We have next another group of 
songs :—‘ Remembrance,’ — ‘ Sacred Song,’ —‘ How 
sweet in the musing, dc.,’—‘ David's Consolation,’ — 
‘An Aspiration,’ ‘A Happy Year, —‘ Now thou art 
gone, —‘ The Voice of the Grass’ (for two voices), 
by 8S. A. Sheppard (Ollivier). In this the accom- 
paniment has received more attention than the 
cantilena.—‘ Blind Alice, —‘ Marion’s Song,’ —‘ The 
Trefoil Leaf’ (Hall, Cheltenham), by the lady who 
signs herself ‘ Claribel,” 
the above.—To close the paragraph, let us an- 
nounce a quaint song, ‘ What is Love,’ by Eliza- 
beth Philp,—‘ Beautiful Bay,’ by Mrs. Edward 
Theweneti (Addison & Co.),—‘ Switzerland,’ Duett, 
by Mrs. Henry Ames (Ashdown & Parry),—‘ Go, 
lovely Rose,’ once again set by L. P. (Novello),— 
and ‘ The Fountain,’ by Mrs. W. D. Wilson (Lons- 
dale). 











notwithstanding the summer weather, in attracting 
the public to this theatre by the indisputable 
merits of his new comedy, gave to the 


| may be listened to who have 
| 





another new farce on “Monday, entitled ‘The 
Fetches ; or, the Onconvaenience of Single Life.’ 
The hero is played by the author. Tim O'Reilly 
is over-persuaded by his sweetheart, Mary Brady 
(Miss Lydia Thompson), who is fond of playing 
off practical jokes on her lover, to disguise himself 
as a Peep-oday Boy, in order to frighten her 
young mistress’s father out of his consent to his 
daughter’s marriage. Two real robbers, however, 
are on the premises, and, being similarly attired, 
are mistaken by both for Tim's Fetches. At 
length, they are disabused of their superstitious 
fears, and, with the aid of the young lady and her 
lover, are in time to rescue the old gentleman 
from his peril. The parts were both well supported. 
Miss Thompson dances a jig at Tipperary fair which 
was exceedingly vigorous and characteristic, and 
| commanded applause and an encore. We may 
now consider that Mr. Falconer has accomplished 
| a very fair plant of his dramas ; and we hope that 
| his season may be ngeaie. 

Musica, aNp Dramatic Gossir.—The Bir- 
.mingham people have had fine weather, if not 
original music, for their Festival. The town has 
| been very gay, and the listeners curious and excited. 
| In the absence of any new feature calling for musi- 
cal remark, we have only to record the fact of a 
Musical Festival having been held, and with an 
appearance of success. 

The perversity of the Germans in musical icono- 
clasm has reached the pedestal of Weber's statue. 
They are now finding out that ‘Der Freischiitz’ 
is “trivial” in many portions. The same people 
who endure the flimsy ‘Stradella,’ and the faded 
‘ Haimonskinder,’ are now speaking sarcastically 
of the want of popularity for ‘Euryanthe’ and 
‘Oberon.’ The same people who swallow the 
recitativ es of ‘ Tannhiiuser’ and the cacophonies of 

‘ Lohengrin, —who exalt Schumann above Men- 
delssohn, —who pity grandpapa Haydn, and who, 
among the works of Beethov en, deify Beethoven’s 
| aberrations,—are trying to cry down Weber. 
There is no turning back the stream of the great 
| river Folly, but in the storm of its own violence 

it runs itself dry;—and then, perchance, those 
not been swept away 
by the washy current, but who have rallied round 
the tombs of the great men with honest faith, as 
distinct from superstition.—“ De mortuis” is a 
much-abused motto, but ingratitude to the dead is 
| worse than the worst abuse of blind flattery. It 
| is true that one weakness of Weber has given great 
encouragement to the new school (so called) of 














| German opera; this weakness being a deficiency of 
posed for a contralto, that voice being considered | 


are slighter ware than | 


steady constructive power, ascribable to the freaks 
and experiments of his crotchety master, Vogler, 
for the concealment of which the imperfectly 


| taught pupil was driven into the repetition of 


those extreme and rejected chords, which, how- 
ever permissible as a last enhancement of sus- 
pense, make a false basis for any composition. It 
is easy to seem original for him who “sticks at 
nothing.” But queerness and novelty are not one. 
It is not easy to emulate the sweetness of Weber's 
melodies. Better the ‘“triviality” of the delicious 
opening to the ‘ Preciosa’ overture and theadmirable 
grace of its dance-music,—better such “ triviality” 
as the double chorus which commences ‘ Eury- 
anthe,’ as Adolar’s romance,—as the heroine’s bra- 
vurd, as the Hunting and the May choruses in that 
opera (impracticable, mainly owing tothe stupendous 
absurdity of the libretto), than the deep meaning of 
a dozen ‘ Manfreds’ and ‘Genovevas, —than libra- 
ries full of the psalmodies of the love-singers on the 
Wartburg,—whom the ungrateful countrymen of 
the German composer who showed Germany the 
way to its own folk-lore for the stage, are now 
exalting by comparison, with as much bad faith 
as bad taste. 

What living concert-goer knows anything of 
Clementi’s Duetts for two Pianofortes? What 
amateur is there who would not desire to make 
their acquaintance ‘/—A_ republication of them by 


| Breitkopf & Hartel, Leipsic, is announced in the 
Lycreum.—Mr. Falconer, who has succeeded, | German papers. 


stage | iL W. G.<eeniieed. 
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EDWIN of DEIRA. By Alexander 


SMITH. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


The GOLDEN TREASURY: a Col. 


lection of the Best Songs and Lyrical Poems in the 2 

panecage. Selected and arranged, with Notes, by F. npiish 
VE, Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Detlic vite ale 
preemie to Alfred Tennyson. 24mo. cloth extra, 4s. 6d, . 


FOOT-NOTES from the PAGE of 


NATURE;; or, First Forms of Vegetation. By the Rey, 
HUGH MAC MILLAN, Fellow of the Botanical Society of 
Edinburgh, &c. With numerous Illustrations. Feap. gyo, 


cloth, 58. 


PICTURES of OLD 1 ENGLAND. By 


Dr. R. PAULI. Translated by E. C. OTTE. With Map 
London in the Fifteenth Century. Crown 8yo. cloth, 88. 6d. 


The HUMAN HAND and FOOT 


By G. M. HUMPHRY, M.D. F.R.S. With numerous Illus. 
trations. Feap. 8yvo. cloth, 48. 6d. 


The PLATONIC DIALOGUES, for 


ENGLISH READERS. By W. WHEWELL, D.D. F.R.S 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. Vol. I1I. conts tining 
THE REPUBLIC. 7s. 6d. 


Vol. I. Second Edition, containing THE SOCRATIC DIA. 
LOGUES, 7s. 6d. 


Vol. II. containing THE ANTI-SOPHIST DIALOGUES, 6s. 6d. 


CAVOUR: a Memoir. 


DICEY. 


By Edward 


(Immediately. 


Lately published, by the same Author, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 


ROME IN 1860. 


The PRISON CHAPLAIN: a Memoir 


of the Rey. JOHN CLAY, Chaplain of Preston Gaol. By 
HIS SON. 8vyo. cloth, lds. 


CREATION IN PLAN AND IN PRO. 


GRESS: An Essay on _the First oe of — By 
the Rev. JAMES CHALLIS, M.A. F.F F.R. , Plumian 
Professor of Astronomy and aeeiiaenne ul Philosop thy in the 
University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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Price One Shilling, 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 
Edited by DAVID MASSON. 


No. XXIII. for SEPTEMBER, 1861. 


Contents. 


M 


I. GOOD and EVIL: an Essay’ By Dr. Felix Eberty, 
of the U niversity of Breslau, Author of ‘ The Stars and 
the Earth.’ In Two Papers. Paper the First. 

II, “AUTUMNA.” By Edwin Arnold. 
III. ROMSOE CHURCH: a Legend from the Baltic. By 
Prince Frederick of Schleswig- Holstein. 
IV. RAVENSHOE. By Henry Kingsley, Author of ‘ Geoffry 
Hamlyn.’ 
Chi Ap. XXITX.—Charles’s Retreat upon London. 
XXX.—Charles determines to alter his Way 
of Dressing Himself. 
ESS —Charles’s New Top- Boots. 
XX XII.—Diogenes on the Wheelbarrow. 
XXXIIL.—A Glimpse of some Old Friends. 
V. THE LAW of BODE; or, Gaps in the Solar System filled 


up. A Sketch from’ Recent Astronomical History. 
Professor Kelland 


. SONG of the DEW toa DYING GIRL. 
Roden Noel. 

. MR. BUCKLE’S DOCTRINE as to the SCOTCH and 
THEIR HISTORY. By the Editor. Part ILI. Scot- 
land in the Seventeenth Century. 

. SERFDOM in RUSSIA. By Nicholas Rowe. 

- THE RESTORATION: a Fragment. 

. ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 

° sot ALEXANDER SMITH’S FORMER POEMS and 

HIS NEW ONE 


By 


By the Hon. 


XII. a OLY Vv at Re ANT. From the French of Béranger. 
. iggins. 
XIII. Pe. - AMERICAN AFFAIRS: a Letter to the 


Editor. By Thomas Hughes. 
Volumes I., IT. and IIT. are now ready, handsomely bound 
in cloth, price 7s. 6d. each, 
Macmillan & Co. Cambridge ; and 23, Henrietta-street, Covent- 
garden, London. Sold by all ‘Booksellers, Newsmen, and at all 
the Railway Stations. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


—~>——_ 


MR. DICKENS’S NEW WORK. 
THIRD EDITION, in3 vols. post 8vo. 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. By Charles 


DICKENS. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE CONSTABLE of the TOWER: 


Historical Romance. BY WILLIAM HARRISON ‘uae 
WORTH. With Illustrations by Gilbert. 


«*The Constable of the Tower’ is one of the best of our Eng- 
lish historical romances.” —London Review. 


SECOND EDITION, feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 


TANNHAUSER;; or, the Battle of the 


Bards: a Poem. By NEVILLE TEMPLE and EDWARD 
TREVOR. 


“Full of beauty of thought, melody of language, and sudden 
pictures which rise like visions before the reader ; it is full also of 
noble purpose and distinct morality ....For very many years there 
has not been a more remarkable poem offered to the English 
public.” — Times, August 2. his day. 


MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW SERIAL. 
Thisday, Part VII. price 1s. of 


ORLEY FARM: a Tale. By Anthony 


TROLLOPE, Author of ‘ Framley Parsonage,’ ‘ Dr. Thorne,’ 
‘Barchester Towers,’ &c. With Illustrations “t Millais 


This day, price 7s. 6d. 


BARNABY RUDGE, Vol. I. With the 


Original Illustrations. Forming the New Volume_of the 
Illustrated Library Edition of Mr. Charles Diekens’s Works. 





BOOKS FOR HOME TRAVEL. 
Second Edition, small post 8vo. with Four Maps, 4s. 
A LONDONER’S WALK to the LAND’S 


END, and a TRIP tothe SCILLY ISLES. By WALTER 
WHITE. 


Fourth Edition, small post 8vo. with Maps, 4s. 


A MONTH in YORKSHIRE. By Walter 


WHITE. 


New and Enlarged Maps, ha f-bound, 4to. 248. 


HALL’S COUNTY ATLAS, with all 


the Railw ays accurately laid down, and the Boundaries 
coloured. An Edition, with smaller Maps, may be had in 
8vo. roan tuck, 108, 6d. 


SIDNEY HALL’S MAPS of ENGLISH 


COUNTIES. Enlarged Series, with all the Railways and 
Country Seats, coloured, in a neat wrapper, price 6d. 





CHAPMAN & HALL’S 


STANDARD EDITIONS OF POPULAR 
AUTHORS. 


-_, ANNA DRURY’S MISREPRESENTATION. 

ition. 58. 

TILBURY NOGO. By the Author of ‘ Digby Grand.’ 52. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S CASTLE RICHMOND. A Novel. 
New Edition. 5s. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S DOCTOR THORNE. 
Edition. 5s. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S THE BERTRAMS. 

idition. 52. 


ANTHONY _TROLLOPE’S 
O’KELLYs, y 


Second 


ANovel. 6th 
[This day. 


A Novel. 5th 


THE KELLYS 
4th Edition. 5s. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MACDERMOTS 
CLORAN. 3rd Edition. 5s. 


W. M. TH AC KERAY’S IRISH SKETCH-BOOK. gg Illus- 
trations by the Author. 3rd Edition. Crown 8yo. 


ALBERT SMITH’S WILD OATS AND DEAD adilide 
2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


MRS. GASKELL’S NORTH AND SOUTH. 4th Edition. 5s. 


GA. SALA’S GASLIGHT AND DAYLIGHT. With some 
London Scenes they Shine upon. 2nd Edition. 5s. 


W.. ILLS OLD L E ay vs GATHERED FROM 
lou SE HOLD WORDS.’ 


ROBERT-HOUDIN’S MEMOIRS: Ambassador, Author and 
Conjuror. Written by Himself. 3rd Edition. 58. 


MISS MULOCK’S HEAD OF THE FAMILY. 6th Edit. 58. 


AND THE 


OF BALLY- 


CuapmMan & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





PUBLISHED 


BY 


GROOMBRIDGE & SONS. 
Supplied by the Principal Libraries. 


———_>——_ 


FOOTSTEPS to FAME: a Book to 


on other Books. By HAIN FRISWELL. Post 8vo. 
oth, 5s. 


ouT AND ABOUT : a Boy’s Adven- 


ures. AIN FRISWELL. With Illustrations by 
GEORGE ‘CRUIRSHANE. Feap. 8yo. cloth, 5s. 


SHAM: a Novel written in Earnest. 
vd HAIN FRISWELL. Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


Will bear comparison with any modern novel published, 
full of truth, keen observation and deep feeling.” —Globe. 


PICTURES IN A MIRROR. By W. 


MOY THOMAS. Post 8vo. cloth, 53. 


UNDER BOW BELLS. By John 


HOLLINGSHEAD. Post 8vo. cloth, 63. 


ODD JOURNEYS. By John 


HOLLINGSHEAD. Post 8yo. cloth, 78. 6d. 


WAYS OF LIFE. By John 


HOLLINGSHEAD. Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


LEAVES FROM A FAMILY JOUR- 


NAL. By EMILE SOUVESTRE. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 53. 


LYDIA: a Woman’s Book. By Mrs. 


NEWTON CROSLAND. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 63. 


A FEW OUT OF THOUSANDS, 


their Sayings and Doings. By AUGUSTA JOHNSTONE. 
Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 63. 


SELF and SELF-SACRIFICE; or, 


Nelly’s Story. By ANNA LISLE. Post 8vo. cloth, 68. 6d. 


ALMOST; or, Crooked Ways. By 


ANNA LISLE. Post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 


QUICKSANDS. By Anna Lisle. 


Post 8vo. cloth, 63. 6d 


HOME INFLUENCE: a Tale for 


Mothers and Daughters. By GRACE AGUILAR. Fcap. 
8vo. cloth. Illustrated. 5s. 


THE MOTHER'S RECOMPENSE: 


a Sequel to ‘Home Influence.’ A Tale for Mothers and 
Daughters. By GRACE AGUILAR. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 
Illustrated. 68. 


WOMAN’S FRIENDSHIP: a Story 


of Domestic Life. By GRACE AGUILAR. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 
Illustrated. 5s. 


THE VALE OF CEDARS; or, The 


Martyr. By GRACE AGUILAR. Feap. 8vo. cloth. LIllus- 
trated. 58. 


THE DAYS OF BRUCE: a Story 


froma Scottish History. By GRACE AGUILAR. Feap. 8yvo. 
cloth, 6s. 


HOME SCENES AND HEART 


STUDIES: Tales. By GRACE AGUILAR. Feap. 8yvo- 
cloth, 5. 


THE WOMEN OF ISRAEL: Cha- 


racters and Sketches from the Holy Scriptures. By GRACE 
AGUILAR. 2 vols. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 


GROOMBRIDGE& Sons, 5, Paternoster-row, London. 
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Edinburgh : ‘Oliver & Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
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Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 





New andi Cheaper Edition (the 20th, 6s. 6d.) of 


LIVER & BOYD’S SCOTTISH TOURIST: 
A Hand-Book to the Picturesque Scenery, Cities and Towns, 
Historical Places, Works of Art, and Antiquities of Scotland, 
thoroughly Revised, in great part re-written, and the whole plan 
remodelled. 

With Travelling Maps, Plans, and 37 Engravings on Steel. 
_Edinburgh : Oliver & Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
NEW STANDARD WORK ON THE | HORSE, 

BY STONEHENGE. 

Immediately, in demy 8vo. 600 pages, half-bound, 

HE HORSE IN THE STABLE and THE 
FIELD, describing his Varieties, Management in Health 
and Disease, Aneta Physiol &c. By J. H. WALSH 
(Stonehenge) and J. T. LUPTON, M.R.C.V.S. Illustrated with 
160 Engravings, by Ey Weir, &c. 
London: Routledge, Warne & Routledge, Farringdon-street. 





Now ready, at all the Libraries, in post 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


HE LAST TRAVELS of IDA PFEIFFER, 
inclusive of a Visit to Madagascar. With a Biography of 
the Authoress, compiled from her own Notes. 


London: Routledge, Warne & Routledge, Farringdon-street. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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THE OKAVANGO RIVER. A Nar- 


rative of Travel, Exploration, and Adventure. By CHARLES 
JOHN ANDERSSON, Author of * Lake "Ngami.’ 8vo. with 
“ge uit of the Author, and numerous Illustrations. 21s. 
**Mr. Andersson’s book, from the number of well-told adven- 
tures, ite unpretending style, its rich fund of information, and 
spirited illustrations, will command a wide circle of readers, and 
become a favourite with all those who can appreciste daring per- 
severance, and a buoyant spirit under overw — dithculties. 
The interest of his ago never flags for a moment.”— Atheneum. 
ndersson’s book, illustrated with many animated pic- 
tures of adventures conn nnected with the wild sports of the jour- 
neys it describes, is one that will be popular as a budget of trust- 
worthy traveller's tales, besides a valued for the information 
it gives to geographers. *_Exam 
“This volume, profusely and "splendidly illustrated, will take 
a high rank among works of adventure and exploration. There 
can be no question of the great service Mr. Andersson has ren- 
dered to geographical science. oe. adored 


The SECRET HISTORY of the 


COURT of FR ANCE under ge XV. Edited, from rare 
y Dr. CHALLIC E. 2 vols. 





and 
with Portraits, K, 


TRAVELS in the REGIONS of the 


MOOR, and the Russi: = At Saeyay on the © jenna of 
fudia and China. By T. ON, F.R.C G8 
Author of ‘ Oriental ‘and  F Siberia.” Dedici ated, by 
permission, to Her pag eek Second Edition. With Map’ and 
83 Illustrations, 20. 2s. bound. 

“ A noble work. The entire volume is admirable for its spirit, 
unexaggerated tone, and the mass of fresh materi: als by which 
this really new world is made accessible to us.”"—A thenceum. 


The LIFE of JEANNE d’ALBRET, 


QUEEN a NAV ——. , A —~ FREER. Price 5s. bound 
and Illustrated, form ew Volume of HURST & 
BLACKETT'S STANDARD “BR ARY of Cheap Editions 
of Popular Modern Works. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
A HERO in SPITE of HIMSELF. 


By Captain MAYNE REID. From the French of Luis de 
Bellemare. 3 vols. 


ALONE in the WORLD. By the 
Author of ‘COUSIN GEOFFREY, &c. 3 vols. 

5 le by Mrs. Gordon Smythies (whom Thomas 
C: We ag A Vaecided to be the queen of the domestic 
sce unites the pathos and high mor: als of her » arried for 
Love, with the wit of her * Cousin Geoffrey’ and the h-mour of 
her ‘ Marrying Man.’ ”—Chronicle. 


EAST and WEST. By J. Fraser 


CORKRAN. 3 vols. (Just ready. 
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HE QUIVER.—JOHN CASSELL’S NEW 
WEEKLY JOURNAL. Designed for the Promotion and 
Defence of Biblical Bae, and the Advancement of Religion in 
the Homes of the Pe 
Ce assell, Petter & G Ga alpin, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. 
HOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS of PUBLIC 
MEN.—Lists free on application, —Aaso, & Co. 7, Amen- 
corner, Paternoster-row, London. 





In 12mo. stout volume, price 5s. 


EY to HINDUSTANI; or, an Easy Method 
of Acquiring HindGstini in the Original ‘Character, 
arranged on the plan of an English Spelling-Book. By HY DER 
JUNG BAHADOOR, late Governor of the Madras University. 
London: James Madden, 3, Leadenhall- street. 





This day is published, Third Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 268, 


HE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of Miss COR- 
NELIA KNIGHT. Lady Companion to the Princess 
Charlotte “| Wales, with Extracts from her Journals and Anec- 
ote E 
“Of mt popularity of these volumes, on account of their his- 
torical as well as gossiping merits, there can be no doubt what- 
ever.” —Athenceum, June 8. 
London: Wm. H. Allen & Co. 7, Leadenhall-street. 


TANFORD’S TRAVELLING MAP of 
IRELAND, Coloured Sheet, 2s. 6d.; Case, 38. 6d.—SCOT- 
LAND, same prices, WAND, Golonted Sheet, 63.; Case, 
8s. 6d.-NORTH and SOUTH WALES, Coloured’ Sheet, 18.3 
Case, 28. 6d. (Postage, 1d. each.) 


Now ready, Part II. of 


HE USEFUL PLANTS of GREAT 
: BRITAIN. Tilustrated by JOHN E. SOWERBY, De- 
scribed by C. P. JOHNSON. To be completed in 12 Parts, 
Coloured, at 3s. per Part. 

John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead- place, 
Kent & Co. 23, Paternoster- row, 


Lambeth, S.; and Messrs. 








Witha aca! John Gilbert, and 13 Illustrations, 


ap. 38. 6d. cloth, 
CHOOL-DAYS of EMINENT MEN;; or, 


School and College Lives of the most celebrated British 
Authors, Poets and Philosophers; Inventors and Discoverers; 
ae Heroes, Statesmen and Legislators. By JOI — Vaca 
ES. Author of * Things not Generally Known,’ &e. & 

bi ithe idea is a happy one, and its execution equally ht “It is 
book to interest all boys, but more especially those of Westmin- 
ster, Eton, Harrow, Rugby, and Wine 4 eye A 
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London: Lockwood & Co. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court 
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ODEX ZACYNTHIUS.—GREEK 
PALIMPSEST FRAGMENTS of the GOSPEL of SAINT 
LUKE, obtained in the Island of Zante, by the late General 
Mi acaulay, and now in the Library of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. Ue ge Ae and Edited, by SAML. 
PRIDEAUX — GELL LL.D Half-red-russia, cloth 
antique, price ll. 1 
Catalogues, aS a post free, of Polyglot Bibles, Church Ser- 
vices, Books of Common Prayer, in Ancient —s "Modern Lan- 
guages, Aids to the Study of the Old and New Testament, 
Concordances, Grammars, Lexicons, &c. 
London: Samuel Bagster & Sons, 15, Paternoster-row. 


HE COMMENTARY WHOLLY BIBLI- 
CAL: an Exposition of the Old and New Testaments in the 
very Words of Scripture. With ean ary Helps, copious In- 
dexes, Maps, &c. 3 vols. 4to. price 31. : 
Copies prepared for P: resent seit, always ready. 


HE ENGLISH HEXAPLA: the Six prin- 
cipal English Versions of the New Testament, in parallel 
columns, beneath the Original Text. The adv: antages of this 
arrangement are obvious. The meaning of the Greek is here re- 
flected from the ee, of six different and independent 
Translations on Lo sa pane pa 
o Volume, ito. price 27. 2. 
ISHOP COVERDA LE’S ENGLISH 
BIBLE. An Original Translation, rich in its homely sim- 
plicity of ex ression, and evidencing throughout the learning and 
piety of its Translator. 4to. Second Edition. Price 30s. 
HE BIBLE and PRAYER BOOK 
- PSALMS COMPARED, in parallel columns: with Notes, 
critical and explanatory. Price 5. 

Catalogues, gratis, by post reser Polyglot Bibles, Church Ser- 
vices, Books of Common Prayer, in Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages, Aids to the Study of the Old and New Testament, 
Concordances, Grammars, Lexicons, &c. 

London: Samuel Bagster & Sons, 15, Paternoster-row, London, _ 


Now ready, price 6s., Second Edition, 
HE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS of ARIS- 


TOTLE. A New Translation, mainly from the Text of 
Bekker. With an Introduction, a Marginal Analysis, and Ex- 


(oa atory Notes. Designed for the pence = f Students j in the 
niversities. By the Rey. D. P. CHA » Fellow of Oriel 
College, and Principal of St. Mary Ha iL 

Henry Hammans, Oxford; Whittaker & Co, London. 


Second Edition, Corrected and Enlarged, price 10s. 6d. 


ROLEGOMENA LOGICA: an Inquiry into 
the Psychological Character of Logical Processes. By 
HENRY LONGU UEVILLE MANSEL, B.D., Waynflete Professor 
of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, Bampton Lecturer 1858, 
Tutor and late Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, 
By the same Author, 


ARTIS LOGICA) RUDIMENTA, from the 
Text of Aldrich, with Notes and Marginal References. Third 
Edition, Corrected and Enlarged. Price 10s. 6d. 

Pe. LIMITS of DEMONSTRATIVE 

ENCE considered in a Letter to the Rey. WILLIAM 
W EW ELL, D.D. Price 2s. 

PSYCHOLOGY the Test of Moral and Meta- 
physical Snes L an Inaugural Lecture delivered in Magdalen 
College. Price 4 

Just ao price 1s. 6d., post free 1s. 7d. 

A LETTER to PROF. GOLDWIN SMITH 
coneerning ¢ POSTSCRIPT to his LECTU RES on the STUDY 
©. 





Oxford; Henry Hammans. London: Whittaker & Co, 


HE TOWN HALL, DOVER.—AN TWERP. | ] 

—THE BUILDER of THIS DAY, price 4d., contains :— 
Fine View of the Maison Dieu, Dover—Antwerp and Art—The 
late Thomas W. Atkinson—British Archeological Association— 
Social Science—Exeter Cathedral—Granite Drinking Fountain 
(with Illustrations)}—Hill Monuments—The Rewernae: of Dublin— 
News from New Zealand—The Berlin Waterworks—Cases under 
Metropolitan Buildings Act—Sanitary Condition of Shrewsbury— 
Church-building News—Provincial News—Stained Glass, &¢.— 
Office, 1, York-street, Covent- at-garden ; and all Booksellers. 





Just published, in post 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 
WAS-I-HIND; or, a VOICE from the 


i GANGES: being a coon of the True Source of Chris- 
tianity. By an INDIAN OFFICER. 
London: George Manwaring, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


equ ssont ss AFRICA and ITS INHA- 
BITANTS.—See the WESTMINSTER REVIEW forJULY. 


“ The question of the origin of man and his alleged relation to 
the apes is exhaustively treated in the current number of the 
Westminster Review, where our readers will find a full account of 
the controversies between Profs. Owen, Huxley, and others on the 
relative development of the posterior cerebral lobes and lesser 
hippocampi, and of the discoveries of skulls of a low type which 
approximate more nearly to the ape than do even those of the 
African or Polynesian savage.’ 

Medical Times and Gazette, July 13. 


London : George Manwaring, 8, King \ aly ‘illia 2m- ~street, Strand. 


THE MAHABHASHYA, i. ¢., the “ Great 

Commentary,” by Patanjali, On the Grammatics aul Aphorisms 
of Panini, with its Commentary the Bhishya-Pradipa, and the 
Commentary thereon, The Bhishya-Pradipodyota. Vol. I. oblong 
folio, containing the portion (808 pages of Sanskrit and 40 of Eng- 
lish) entitled The Navahnika. 


Edited by JAMES R. BALLANTYNE, LL.D., Principal of the 
Government Sanskrit College at Benares, with the aid 
of the Pandits of the C ollege. 
Mirzapore, 1856. 
James Madden, 3, Leadenhall-street, London. 


Price, in Sheets, 37. 38. A few Copies only for Sale. 





RACTICAL MECHANIC’ nae ~ af 7 
SEPTEMBER, Part 162, 1s., with En 
Automatic Coffee- Ro: ister, and 40 Woodcutx ~ > oa 
gineering; Indian Railways; Steam Hammer ir Er, Song 
Colours from Coal Tar; Steam and its Economy; Ph \tograr* 


and Engraving; Thames Embankment; Blackfriars Brij 
Recent Patents: Kinder, Sawing; Au stin, 
Boiler-feed ; Wellman, Carding; Taylor. 


Paton, Laces; M‘ Kenzie, Reels—Law res of Pat at Ga 
Corresponde nce—Registered Designs—Scientific S “‘etien- Mari 
Memoranda— Monthly Notes—Lists of Patents au 18, x 


London: ig hE Paternoster-row. Editor’. Uttficcs 


for Patents), 47, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, W.C. (Offices 








This day is published, Second Edition, in post §... {llustrated, 
price 10s. 6d. 


HE RUSSIANS AT HOME tor -4 


Sketches. Showing what Newspapers they rea: 
Theatres they frequent, and how they —ye Drink 
themselves ; with other matters relating chiefl 


Music, and Places of Historical and Re) gic. “nual a 
3 Moscow. By SUTHERLAND EDWAiw* 

A book that we can ee! recommend 
desirous of abundant and reliable anenatts -Speeting tb 


social economy of the Russian og mathe t to t..vse who see 
entertaining volume that may perused in any paft -vith 
profit and amusement.’  Rdinburch Evening Cow a= 

13, 

London: Wm. H. Allen & Co. 7, 


, Lead bw 


GERALD MASSEY’S LAST VOLUME OF POEMS, 
AVELOCK’S MARCH ; and Oth om. 


(The major part now printed for the tict time.) 
GERALD MASSEY. 12mo. cloth, price 5s. ‘ 
* All the sea-pieces have the dash and saltncss of tl can fy 
them. They deserve to be read, and if read are sure to be admired, 
The poet’s love-lyrics will find many admirers. Readers who fir,” 
this vein of feeling in their own humour—and there will be many 
such—will get the volume for themselves. The whole mass of 
song and celebration is inscribed to Lady Marian Alford in a 
proem of great beauty. One of the Elizabethans might haye 
written these lines.” — Atheneum. 


London: Triibner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row. 











Nearly ready (in the binders’ 


hands), in 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 


THE CONQUEST OF BRITAIN BY THE 
SAXONS: 


A HARMONY of the ‘‘ HISTORIA BRITONUM,” the WRITINGS of GILDAS, the ‘‘ BRUT,” and the SAXON 
CHRONICLE, with reference to the Events of the Fifth and Sixth Centuries, 


By DANIEL H. HAIGH. 


At the same time, by the 


The ANGLO-SAXON SAGAS: 


as Aids to History. 


same Author, &vo. cloth, 


an Examination of their Value 


A Sequel to the ‘ History of the Conquest of the Saxons,” 


London: J. RussELL SMITH, 36, Soho-square. 





ITALY AND SICILY. 


Just published, in post 8vo. (with original Photograph of Garibaldi, and Plan of Gaéta), , 


IN THE TRACK OF THE GARIBzs 


THROUGH ITALY AND 


SICILys. 


By ALGERNON SIDNEY BICKNELL. 


‘Mr, Algernon Sidney Bicknell is no vulgar writer.” 
Atheneum. 

“‘This volume is much above the average of average 
books of travel. The author has more originality, curiosity, 
and resolution than the majority of travellers. He expresses 
himself on all occasions with an amusing quaintness; 
wherever there was anything remarkable to be seen he is 
certain to have seen it, and where there were obstacles to 
be overcome he is equally sure to have overcome them. A 
happy mixture of assurance, intelligence and coolness 
seems to have carried him through a rather trying journey.” 

Spectator. 

*‘A lively, amusing and sensible book, containing 
numerous episodes of travel, narrated in a fresh and agree- 
able style. We have to thank Mr. Bicknell for a very 
readable volume, well put together and enlivened by many 
pleasant anecdotes and legends.” —Press. 

** Of all the books that have been given to the world in 
the name of Garibaldi, this is by far the most reliable and 
the most interesting. The author’s style is lucid and 
animated, his method thoroughly natural; he sympathizes 
with all the glory of the grand revolution he describes, but 
he records with faithful frankness the vices that stained its 
progress and the deeper political faults which may place in 
peril the perpetuity of its results.”"—Sunday Times. 

* Among the many works on Italy which recent events 
have called into existence, this book certainly deserves to 
rank as one of the most meritorious....It is on the whole 
a very excellent and attractive work, and deserves to be 
widely read.”— Morning Star. 

** Mr. Bicknell’s book is a valuable repertory of indispu- 
table facts connected witha subject of great interest, and | 
collected by an honest, able and trustworthy authority.” 

London Review. 

‘Mr. Bicknell is an observant, cultivated gentleman, 
and his book is vivacious and entertaining.” 

Literary Gazette. 


London: GEORGE MANWARING, 


| € The general reader will find in this volume much that 
will help to enlighten him on the causes of the present con- 
dition of the beautiful land of the Seuth. Tl volume is 
garnished with one of the most ate portraits of 
Garibaldi we have ever seen.”— Glob 

“* Mr. Bicknell had the advantage at following closely in 
the track of the Garibaldians, of seeing the illustrious 
chief, of listening to the din of conflict and the stir of con- 
tending passions in the hour of revolution, and he has 
turned these advantages to a good purpose, and produced 
a very readable volume.”— Dispatch. 

** A lively book, which will be read with interest by all 
who wish well to U nited Italy. The style is eloquent and 
unaffected. Mr. Bicknell’s book is amusing and instructive, 
and contains much useful inform ation.” 

Morning Chronicle. 

“Mr. Bicknell has presented in an agreeable form 
personal impressions relating to that famous era in the 
history of Italy. His book is written in a pleasant and 

| unaffected style.”— Inquirer. 

‘Mr. Bicknell writes graphically and easily. ‘In the 
Track of the Garibaldians’ is a title which hardly does 
justice to the volume, inasmuch as our author was for 4 
time actually in their camp.”— Unitarian Herald. 

| ** Anything relating to the Italian hero will be accept- 
able. Our author publishes his book at the right time. 
He has been over the battle-fields sacred to liberty fought 
by Gari baldi and his heroes.” 
Illustrated News of the World. 

«* Garibaldi’s eloquent hymn which terminates Mr. 
Bicknell’s pleasant book as fitly as the portrait commences 
it, sounds already louder than the chaunt of the priestly 
| Se and the comminations of a failing Pope.” 

Oriental Budget. 

“For the present we must say addio to Mr. Bicknell and 
his very agreeable work. We may have the pleasure of 
again accompanying him in his ‘ Track’ until we reach the 
goal of his interesting labours.”—Dublin Nation. 


8, King William-street, Strand. 
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This day is published, crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 6d. 


By EDWARD DICEY, 
Author of ‘ Rome in 1860.’ 


WITH AN AUTHENTIC PORTRAIT, 





CAVOUR: A MEMOTR. 


Cambridge: Macmittan & Co.; and 23, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London. 


ae ae 


May be had at all Libraries and Booksellers. 








This day is published, Part XXXII. price 2s. 6d. of 


TH k ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA 


AND SCIENCES. 


CUMPLETION OF THE ENGLISH CYCLOPZADIA. 


OF ARTS 


This Part completes the Division of ARTS and SCIENCES, and the entire Work. 


Vol. VIIL will be ready for delivery in a few days. 





In a few days will be published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. price 31s. 6d. 


THE 


By SHIRLEY BROOKS, 


Author of ‘The Gordian Knot,’ ‘ Aspen Court,’ &c. 





SILVER CORD. 


RE-ISSUE OF PUNCH. 


The DOUBLE VOLUME for 1844 (Vols. VI. and VII. together), price 10s. 6d. in cloth, and Vol. VII. price 5s. in boards, 


ONCE A 


With numerous mee ees by LEECH, MILLAIS, 


are Now Ready. 





This day is published, price 1s, Part XXVI. of 


WEE K. 


KEENE, TENNIEL, &c. 


ROYAL EDUCATION COMMISSION. 


DI)” 


AR EDUCATION 


This day is published, price 2s. 6d. boards, 


IN 


ENGLAND. 


\N ABSTRACT OF THE REPORT OF THE ROYAL 


é 


COMMISSIONERS ON EDUCATION. 


With an INTRODUCTION and SUMMARY TABLES. 
By HERBERT S, SKEATS. 





This day is published, in One large Volume, crown 8vo. price 9s. 


HHALTH, HUSBANDRY, AND 


Herod in 
Century 

School: for Life or Death 

Follies in Food 

The Cook or the Doctor ? 

Dress and its Victims 

Home or Hospital ? 


the Nineteenth 


Our Farm of Two Acres— 
Terrain and Tillage 

Our Farm of Two Acres— 
Dairy and Bacon 


Flower-Shows in a Birming- 
ham Hot-House 

Kendal Weavers and Weay- 
ing in 1851 

The Magic Troughs at Bir- 
mingham 





HANDICRAFT. 


By HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


CONTENTS. 
HEALTH: 
The Cost of Cottages The Young Lady in Town 
Woman's Battle-field and Country 


Nurses 

Self-Murder 

A Death-Watch Worth 
Dreading 

The Student 


The Rural Labourer 
The Statesman 

The Maid of All Work 
The Policeman 

The Steel Grinder 


HUSBANDRY: 


Our Farm of Two Acres—The | Peatal Aggression 
Poultry-yard The Life of a Salmon 
The Weather and the Price | Butter 
of Food in 1860 Cheshire Cheese 


HANDICRAFT: 


Rainbow Making Tlousehold Scenery 
The Wonders of Nails and | Needles 
Screws Time and the Hour 
The Bobbin Millat Ambleside | Shawls 
An Account of some Treat- | Guns and Pistols 
ment of Gold and Gems Birmingham Glass Works 








The Governess 

The Artist 

The Baker 

The Needlewoman 
The Soldier and Sailor 
The Aged. 


Flood-and its Lessons 
Drought and its Lessons, 


What there is in a Button 
Triumphant Carriages 
Tubal-Cain — Brass-Found- 


ing 
Hope with a Slate Anchor. 


BraDpury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street. 


XUM 





Now ready, feap. 8vo. 96 pages, 1s. cloth, 


IRST FRENCH READING-BOOK ; _ 
Easy and Interesting Lessons, prosreest ively aren 

With a ee ous Vocabulary of all the Words and ious © con- 
tained in the Text. By Jl a CARON, Author of ‘ The Prin- 
ciples of French Grammar,’ 


Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. “London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
In_use at Eton, Westminster, Harrow, Cheltenham College, 


Christ’s Hospital, St. Paul’s, Merchant-Taylors’, Ci <body —* 
Schoo! 1, Greenwich Hospital School, Edinburgh ‘Aca lemy, & 


[ELILLE SNEW GRADUATED COURSE. 


The BEGINNER’S OWN FRENCH BOOK. 232. 
EASY FRENCH POETRY for BEGINNERS. 2s. 
FRENCH GRAMMAR. 5a. 6d. 
REPERTOIRE des PROSATEURS. 6s. 6d. 
MODELES de POESIE. 6s. 

Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 








V.R.—THE QUEEN IN IRELAND. 
As few copies remain of the 


RISH TOURIST’S ILLUSTRATED HAND- 
BOOK, 2s. 6d. (Ninth Year's Official Edition), containing 150 
original designs, and fullest information, immediate application 
is necessary. 
W. H. Smith & Son, 186, Strand; M‘Glashan, Dublin; and all 
Railways. 





Nearly ready, 2 vols. Bv0. 


SeTORY Bas the FOUR CONQUESTS of 
: ROMAN, ANGLO- oAsON, + ee and 
NORM ane ¥ AMES AUGUSTUS ST. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. = 
BOHN’S ENGLISH GENTLEMAN'S LIBRARY FOR 
SEPTEMBER. 
Handsomely printed i in demy 8vo. and illustrated with Portraits 
and Plates, at 9s. per volume, 


HE LETTERS and WORKS of LADY 
ORTLEY MONTAGU, edited by LORD WHARN- 
GLIFFE, Third Edition, with important Additions and Correec- 
tions derived from the Original Manuscripts, a new Memoir and 
Illustrative Notes, by W. Sto Y¥Y THOMAS. Complete in 2 vols., 
with a general Index, and fine Portraits engraved on Steel. 


Vol. . 
Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent- garden, London, W.C. 





BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR SEPTEMBER, 
OUTHEY’S LIFE OF NELSON, with addi- 
tional Notes and a general Index. Illustrated with 64 En- 


ied ings on Steel and Wood, from Designs by Duncan, Birket 
‘oster, Westall, and others. Price 58. 


Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden, London, W.C. 





Seventh Edition, feap. 22. 6d. sewed; or 3s. cloth, 


HE WATER CORE in CHRONIC 
DISEASE: an Exposition of the C Progress, and 
—_ of various Chronic Diseases of the Digestive Organs, 
Lu Nerves, Limbs and Skin; and of their Treatment b; 
Wa ater "and other Hygienic Means. By JAMES M "AN BY GULL 
M.D., L.R.C.S., and F.R.P.S. Edinburgh, F.R.M.C.S. Lond. ke. 
“Dr. Gully has published a large and elaborate work on the 
Water Cure, which is, we think, the best a on the subject 
that has yet appeared.” — West AS Revie 
“Dr. Gully’s book i is evidently written by a avail educated medi- 
cal man. This work is by far the most scientific that we have 
seen on hydruputhy.”—Athenmeune. 
“Of all the ex itions which have pean puldtched respecting 
the Water Cure, this is the most tangible and complete.” 
Ss Literary Gazette. 
London: Simpkin, M: rshall & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court. 





ELLIS’ EXERCISES, BY REV. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A. 


A COLLECTION of ENGLISH EXER- 
Ps CISES; Translated from the WRITINGS of CICERO, 
for Schoolboys to Re-translate into Latin; and adapted to the 
principal Rules in the Eton <4 ntax, aie occasional References to 
other Grammars. ii W. ELLIS,'M.A. Revised and improved 
by the Rev. T. K. NOLD, M. *h Twenty- -third Edition, cor- 
rected. 12mo. 38. ed. roan. 

A KEY to the Lge and Third Parts, with References to the 
Original. 12mo. 3s. cloth. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ; and the other Proprietors. 


JEW, ENLARGED and IMPROVED 
EDITIONS of Prof. SULLIVAN'S SCHOOL BOOKS. 


1. The SPELLING-BOOK SUPERSEDED, 
or a New and Easy Method of Teaching the Spelling, Meaning, 
Pronunciation and Etymology of all the difficult words in the 
English Language. 71st Edition; 288 pp. Price 1s. 

2. An ATTEMPT to SIMPLIFY ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR. 4ith Edition; 216 pp.—Price 1s. 

3. GEOGRAPHY GENERALIZED; with 

ntrod to Ast y and Geology. 27th Edition; 352 
DP. Trice 28. 

4, An INTRODUCTION to GEOGRAPHY 
and HISTORY; with a G Vocabulary. 
52nd Edition ; 216 pp. Price is. 

5. A DICTIONARY of the 1 ENGLISH LAN: 
GUAGE. 10th Edition; 528 pp. Pri 


6. The DICTIONARY of “DERIVATIONS. 
9th Edition ; 303 pp. 


Price 2s. 
7. The LITERARY CLASS. BOOK, or Read- 
ings in English Literature. 6th Edition; 512 pp. Price 28. 6d. 
8. MANUAL of ETY MOLOG Y, or First 
- to a Knowledge of the English Language. 2nd Edition; 
44 pp. Price 10d. 

“Dr. Sullivan’s school-books, seven in number, are distin- 
guished by one great principle—that of simplifying the subject 
taught, and of bringing out, in a few r plain and striking rules, the 
great leading ideas i t . science in hand.” 

Dublin University Magazine, August, 1856. 

“In fact, Dr. Sullivan’s school-books have been mainly’ instru- 
mental in making a name for the system of education pursued in 
the National Schools.” 

The Irish Quarterly Review, January, 1858. 
* The Circulation of these books in Ireland, Great Britain, 
waa the Colonies, amounts to upwards of 170,000 copies per annum. 
J. Sullivan, 27, Marl- 











London: Longman & Co. Dublin: “9 & 
boro’-street. And sold by all Booksellers. 
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T. ROSS, 


OPTICIAN, 


(SON AND SUCCESSOR OF THE LATE 
ANDREW ROSss,) 


2 and 3, FEATHERSTONE -BUILDINGS, 
HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


IMPROVED PHOTOGRAPHIC LENSES, 
IMPROVED MICROSCOPE OBJECTIVES, 
IMPROVED TERRESTRIAL TELESCOPES, 


&e. &e. &e. 


WENHAM’S BINOCULAR 
MENT FOR MICROSCOPES. 


ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPES. 


ARRANGE- 


ROSS’S NEW STEREOGRAPHIC LENS. 


ROSS’S NEW WHOLE-PLATE PORTRAIT 
LENS. 


ROSS’S NEW LENS for 
VISITE” PORTRAITS. 


A LARGE STOCK of PHOTOGRAPHIC 
APPARATUS always on hand. 


A LARGE COLLECTION of MICROSCOPIC 
PREPARATIONS. 


RACE, FIELD and OPERA GLASSES, &e., 


as usual. 


** CARTES-DE. 





See Catalogues, to be had on application at 
2 and 3, FEATHERSTONE-BUILDINGS, 
HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


‘To MICROSCOPISTS and OTHERS. 





To complete our system of Manufacture, and to 
meet the demand for our Instruments, we have built an entirely 
new Factory; and whilst we shall thus be enabled to continue our 
improvements in Manufacture, we shall also concede to our Cus- 
tomers every reduction that we can in Price, 


ACHROMATIC MICROSCOPES. 


‘We have carefully arranged our different forms of Stand with 
‘various Object-Glasses and Apparatus, so as to offer Microscopes, 
‘more or less complete, at certain amounts, in each instance con- 
siderably less than the sum of the individual prices of the several 
parte, and these we keep constantly in stock. 


WENHAM’S BINOCULAR 
MICROSCOPE, 


Weare now manufacturing, under the immediate superintend- 
ence of the Inventor, this valuable addition to the Microscope. 
Mr. Wenham’s arrangement not only gives the most perfect and 
well-defined Stereoscopic vision with any Object-Glass or Eye- 
Piece, but it can be applied to almost any Microscope, and when 
adapted, it in no way whatever interferes with the ordinary use 
ofthe Instrument. 


MALTWOOD’S FINDER FOR THE 
MICROSCOPE. 


This is the only method that has become universal for the pur- 
ose of finding Objects. 


MICROSCOPIC OBJECTS. 


In the endeavour to make our Collection of Prepared Specimens 
complete in every branch, we have lately secured the sole agency 
for the sale of some most remarkable transparent injections. 


ICELAND SPAR. 


We have a number of Cabinet Specimens of this interesting 
substance on Sale,the pieces having been selected from a large 
quantity which we have purchased, and besides being of very fine 
_—— we are enabled to offer them at prices considerably below 

ordinary value. 


ACHROMATIC STEREOSCOPES, 


GORHAM’S KALEIDOSCOPIC 
COLOUR TOP, &c. 
Catalogues. giving full particulars, may be had on application 


or sent post 
SMITH, BECK & BECK, 
6, Coleman-street, London, E.C. 
and Lister Works, Holloway. 





HORTHAND.—PITMAN’S PHONO- 
GRAPHIC TEACHER: A Guide to a Practichil Acquaint- 
ance with the Art of Shorthand, 6d.; by post, 7d. The lessons of 
Students are corrected gratuitously, per post, by Members of the 
Phonetic Society. 
____ London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


PHONETIC RE ADING.—First Book in Phe 
netic Reading, 1d.; Second Book, 2d.; Third Book, 
Children and Adults a acquire the art of reading common a 
in one-fourth of the time now spent in learning, by first going 

through a course of Phonetic Reading. 
London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 








GENERAL LIFE AND 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
62, KING WILLIAM-STREET, LONDON, Et 


Established 1837. 
CAPITAL, 1,000,002. 


Directors. 
THOMAS CHALLIS, Esq. Ald., Chairman, 
THOMAS BRIDGE SIMPSON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 


Jacob George Cope, Esq. | George S. Freeman, Es 
William Delf, Esq. | Charles James Heath, ay 
John Dixon, ssa. James Pilkington, Esq. MP 





HAVET’S GRAMMAR OF FRENCH GRAMMARS. 
New Edition, 450 8vo. pages, 78. 


HE COMPLETE FRENCH CLASS-BOOK: 
a Theoretical and_ Practical French Manual, prepared 
expressly for the Use of English Learners, and based’ u| the 
Works of the French Academy and the Standard Grameantians of 
the present day. 
““M. Havet’s treatise is a complete exposition of a principles 
and peculiarities of the French language.”"—Athenc 
“No other book is so well calculated to ial 


Esq. Right Hon. C. P. Villier: 

John T. Fletcher, Esq. Edward Wilson, Esq. vi i P, 

FIRE and LIFE INSURANCES effected on the most advan. 
tageous terms. Apply to THOMAS PRICE, LL.D., Secretary, 
or to the Local Agents of the Company. 

The Fire Premiums of 1860 were upwards of 45 per ont. more 
than those of 1859, whilst the losses were 15 per cent. les 
- The a Life Business has more than trebled within b 
‘our yea: 

The Lite Reserve Fund is more than six times the 
Income, 

The Assets are upwards of 260, 0002. 





French scholar as M. Havet’s admirable and eA eo 
work.” —English Journal of Education. 

* Havet’s popular ‘French Class-Book’ is by far the most solid 
and practical production of its kind. It contains the rudiments, 
the usual practice, and the niceties of the language, all in one 
volume, lucidly arranged, and set forth with an intimate know- 
ledge of w hat is easy and w _ is difficult to English students of 
French.”—Continental Revie 

London: W. Allan,’ 9, Stationers’ Hall-court. 


"THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. _ z 


With a fine Portrait of Lord Brougham, F.R.S.,and a V 7 
of the New Oxford Museum, price 5s. cloth, (postage 
HE YEAR-BOOK of FACTS in SCIENCE 
and ART ; exhibiting the most Mons ee ant Improvements 
aa Discoveries of the past Year in Mechanics and the Useful 
atural Philosophy, Electricity, Chemistry, Zoology and 
Bots vny, Geology and Mineralogy, Meteorology and Astronomy. 
By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A., 
Author of ‘Curiosities of Science, ” &e. 
*,* This work records the Proceedings of the principal Scien- 
tific Societies, and is indispensable for such as wish to possess a 
faithful picture of the latest novelties of Science and the Arts. 
Lockwood & Co. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 


French Simplified and Condensed, Fifth Edition, 5s. 6d. 
OW TO SPEAK FRENCH: 


French and France: Facts, Rules, Practice. By 
AL BITES, LL.B., Ps aris Edgbaston Proprietary School. 
‘A true gem. ”"—De litie. *Tncompé arably superior."’—Atheneum. 
“Pah °—Er a, * Most valuz rble,and extremely well adapted for 
self-instruction.”—‘“‘ The very best.” —Aris’s Gazette. Longmans. 


J H. DALLMEYER (Son-in-Law and Pupil 
of the late ANDREW ROSS) 

Respectfully begs to inform the Scientific Public that he exclu- 

sively manufactures the ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPE ac- 

cording to A. K.’s processes, who has also bequeathed to him the 


whole of that faculty. 

a! particulars of J. D.’s recent IMPROVEMENTS i 
MICROSCOPIC OBJECT -GLASSES PHOTOGRAPHIC 
LENSES, &c. see onde, which may be had on application at 

19, BLOOMSBURY- STREET, Oxford-street, W. Cc. 

~ GOVERNMENT SECURITY LIFE POLICIES. 
[us CONSOLS ASSOCIATION, 
429, STRAND, LONDON. 

1. Provides the Security of Consols for its Policies. 

2. It lends, or returns to Insurers ON DEMAND at any time, 
about One- Half of all Premiums paid. 

Undoubted Security for Money, with aliberal Rate of Interest. 

The Association possesses a large Capital, subscribed by several 
hundreds of Shareholders. 

Full information may be obtained on application to 

THOMAS H. BAY LIS, Managing Direct« Tr 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 
RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap. 9; 


AND 
BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSOCIATION, 
Empowered by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 
1, PRINCES-STREET, Bank, London. 
Major-General ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park, Chairman, 


Every description of Life Assurance business transacted, with 
or without Participation in Profits. 


Extracts from Tables. 























__(PROPRIETARY. a __(Mortvat.) 

Half- | Whole | Half- rm 

Prem. |Prem. re- ; Annual | Yearly augers 
Age First | mainder Age. Pre- Pre- 

7 Years.| of Life. | mium. mium | a. 

£8. d.| £.8. d.| Yrs| Mos.| £. 8. d £.8. d.| £.8. d. 
30/119] 236 | Siete 1423] 012 3 
40| 1 9 2{ 218 4 | 8 | 27 6) 14 4| 018 4 
50; 22 6 450 9135 3 146) 012 5 
60 3 6 8! 613 4 | _9 282 148 012 6 


ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 


$$ SS——_— 
V ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
MPANY 
18, KING WILLIAM- Perey CITY. Establi 
Thomas Nesbitt, Esq., Chairman. 
O’B. B. Woolsey, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Charles Baldwin, Esq. oe Gurney, Esq. 
George aes Esq. W. K. Jameson, Esq. 
J.C. Dimsdale, Esq John Jones, ~ 
Witham biti, M D. John Nolloth 
ober’ lis, Esq. Meaburn Stanilend, Esq., M. 
P. Gassiot, Esq., F.R.S. Daniel Sutton, Esq atte: 
John Gladstone, Esq. Walter Charles V: euning, Esq. 
Aaron Goldsmid, Esq illiam White, Esq 
Every description of Life aenuaae business is transacted, 
Advances are made on —— of Freehold Property, Life and 
Keversionary Interests, &c., and also to Assurers on Personal 
Security. The Assets are 340,0001,, and the Income is over 63,0001, 
per annum. Four-fifths of the entire Profits are appropriated to 
the Assured. Three divisions ! considerable amount have already 
taken place. WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary. 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
, THROGMORTON-STREET, BANK. 
" Chairman— WILLIAM LEAF, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—J OHN HUMPHREY, Esq. Ald. 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. W. Ladler Leaf, Esq. 
Edward Bates, Esq. Saffery Wm. Johnson, Esq. 
Professor Hall, M.A. Jeremiah i 28q. 
Rupert Ingleby, Esq. Lewis Pocock, 
Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury- tical 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick’s- _— Old Jewry. 
Actuary—George Clark, Esq. 
ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANY, 
The Premiums are on the dowmest scale consistent with security, 
The Assured are protected by an ample subscribed capital— 


an assurance fund of 500,0002., invested on mortgage, and in the 
Government Stocks—and an income of 84,0001. a year. 








Premiums to Assure £100, | Whole Term. | 




















Age. | One Year. Seven Years. |With Profits. Without Profits. 
20 | £017 8 £019 9 £115 10 £1 11 10 
30 113 127 25 5 207 
40 | 5 0 169 $0.7 | 21410 
50 |} 114 1 119 10 468 | 4 011 
6 | 324 317 0 612 9° | 6 010 


MUTUAL BRANCH. 

Assurers on the Bonus system are entitled, after five years, to 
participate in nine-tenths, or 90 per cent. out of the profits. 

he F gee assigned to each policy can be added to the sum 
assured, applied in reduction of the annual premium, or be re 
ceived in ca 

At the first division a return of 20 per cent. in cash on the pre- 
miums paid was declared ; this will allow a reversionary increase, 
varying, according to age, ‘from 66 to 28 per cent. on the premiums, 
or from 5 to 15 per cent. on the sum assured. 

One-half of the “Whole Term” Premium may remain on credit 
for seven years, or — third of the premium may remain for life 
asa debt upon the F -olicy at 5 per cent., or may be paid off at any 
time without notice. 

Claims paid one month after satisfactory proof of death. 

Loans upon approved security. 

No charge for Policy Stamps. 

Medical Attendants paid for ‘their reports. 

Persons may, in time of peace, proceed to or reside in any part 
of Europe or British North America without extra charge. 

No extra charge a “ae Militia, Volunteer Rifles, or ee rtillery 
Corpson Home Servi 

The Medical Officers yatbend every day, at a quarter before Two 
o'clock. E. BATES, Resident Director. 


LE SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF.— 


HEAL & SON have patented a method of making a Spring 
Mattress portable. The great objection to the usual Spring 
Mattress is its being so heavy and cumbersome. The ** Sommier 
Blastique Portatif” is made in three separate parts; and, when 
soinae together, has all the elasticity of the best Spring Mattress. 
As it has no stuffing of wool or horse-hair it canvot harbour 
moth, to which the usual Spring Mattress is very liable ; the 
wi also, are much below those of gly best Ae ae Mattresses, 





viz. 3 ft. acre by 6 ft. 4in. ie 0 
3 ft. 6i a. a . 210 0 
4 ft. - 215 0 
4 ft.6 in. by oft. 4a. long «... 30 0 
5 ft a ° 35 0 
5 ft. 6 in. °° 310 0 


The | “Sommier Elastique Portatif,” “therefore, combines the 
d of elasticity, durability, cleanliness, portability an! 





ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
AND FROM ANY CAUSE 
may be provided against by an Annual = ment of 31. to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
which secures 1,000, at death by Accident, or 6. weekly for Injury, 
NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS, 
ONE PERSON in every TWELVE insured is injured yearly 
by ACCIDENT. 
75,0002, has been already PAID as COMPENSATION. 
For farther information apply to the Provincial Agents, t' 
Reilway Stations, or at the Head Office, 64, Cornhill (late 3, ond 


Broad-street). 
op lt INCOME, 40,0001. 
CAPITAL, ONE MILLION. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
64, Cornhill, E.C., January, 1861. 





cheapness. 
An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Bedsteads, Bedding 
and Bed-Room Furniture sent free by post on application. 
HE! AL & SON, 196, Tottenham Court- road, W. 


EFRESHING BALM for the HAIR— : 
Every one values and admires a beautiful head of hair; ye 

there are hundreds who desire to make their hair look well. stb 
it from turning grey and falling off, but are unacquainte Th ro 
the means todo so. OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMS ine 
themisa rhe A Re Me is the only certain remedy. a 
blished upwards of 30 years, it has withstood every opposition ®! 
imitation,and by the increasing demand proves itstrue soe be: 
producing whiskers or moustaches, aiding weak ee hair t 

come strong, it has noequal. Prive 3s. 6d.,68. and 1 only fen 
Wholesale and Retail by ©. & A. OLDRIDGE, 23, ‘Welling 
street (seven doors from the Strand), W.C. 
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ORTICULTURAL TOOLS, LAWN 
MOWERS, &Xc. delivered carriage free; also Chaff Cutters 
at 508. each, Churns, 258. Price Lists post free—BURUESS & 





ENT, Chronometer, Watch, and Clock | T OCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINES, Manu- 


aker to the Queen and Prince Consort, and Maker of 
the Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament, 61, Strand, and 34, 
Roval Exchange. ° 





KEY, Manufacturers, 95, Newgate-street, London, E.C, 


HE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS and 
COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PHILLIPS & 
C0. Tea-Merchants, 8, King William-street, City. Good strong 
nseful Tea, 28. 3d., 28 10d., 38. and 48.; rich Seuchong, 3s. 8d., 
gg. 10d, and 48. Pure Coffees, 18., 18. 2d., 18. 3d., 1s.4d., 18. 6d. 
and 1s.8d. Tea and Coffee to the value of 408. sent carriage-free 
toany railway-station or market-town in England. A Price Cur- 
rent free. Sugars at market-prices. All goods carriage-free within 
eight miles of the City. 


EA.—DR. HASSALL’S (‘ The Chief Analyst 
of the Sanitary Commission of the Lancet on Food”) Report 
onthe Teas and Coffees sold by Messrs. STRACHAN & CO. 26, 
Cornhill, London, E.C.—‘‘ Having purchased through my own 
ote, and in the ordinary way of business, a variety of samples 
the several qualities of Tea and Coffee vended by Messrs 
Strachan & Co., 1 have subjected the whole of them to Microscopical 
Examination and Chemical Analysis. The result of the exami- 
pations obtained was in the highest degree satisfactory.” 
‘A full Report of the above Analysis, also List of Prices, can be had 
on application toMessrs. Srracuan &Co, 26, Cornhill, E.C. Loudon. 
Carts to all parts of London daily. 








=TADTT OCR’S CHIN ‘ED 
ORTLOCK’S CHINA WAREHOUSE, 250, 
OXFORD-STREET.—SELLING OFF.—In consequence 
ofthe Marquis of Westminster's refusal to renew the Lease of the 
above Premises (in connexion with Park-street), Joun MortLock 
jg anxious to decrease his RICH Stock, and is prepared to make 
a great allowance for Cash.—250, OXFORD-STREET, and 58, 
PARK-S1? REET, near Hyde Park. 





LKINGTON & CO. desire respectfully to 
call the attention of the Nobility and Gentry requiring 
PLATE, to their Manufactures, which may be obtained in great 
variety, both in SILVER and ELECTKO PLATE, from either 
of their Establish ments :-— 
LONDON —22, Regent-street, St. James’s, S.W.; and 45, Moor- 
gate-street, E.C, 
DUBLIN—College Green. 
LIVER POOL—Church-street. 
MANUFACTORY and SHOW ROOMS, Newhall-street, 
Birmingham. 
Estimates, Drawings and Prices sent free by post. 
Replating and Gilding as usual. 


AUTION.—SMEE’S SPRING MATTRESS. 
TUCKER’S PATENT, or SOMMIER TUCKER. Com- 
fortable, cleanly, simple, portable and inexpensive. Purchasers 
are respectfully warned against infringements and imitations, in 
which somewhat of the general appearance of the SMEE’S 
SPRING MATTRESS is carefully preserved, but all its essential 
advantages are sacrificed. 
WILLIAM SMEE & SONS, having now the entire of the 
Patent Kight, are able to annouuce the following considerably 
REDUCED SCALE OF PRICES. 
Size No. 1 for Bedsteads 3 feet wide 25s. 0d. 
* 3 pee 4 ” 378. 6d. 


” 5 ” ’ 58. Od. 
Other sizes in proportion. To be obtained of almost all respect- 
able Upholsterers aud Bedding Warehousemen. 
ESPECIAL NOTICE should be taken that each Spring 
Mattress bears upon the side the Label, “* T'ucker’s Patent.” 


EDSTEADS, BATHS AND LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY of 
lamps, Baths and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each I at 
once the largest, newest and most varied ever submitted to the 
public, and marked at prices proportionate with those that have 
tended to make his establishment the most distinguished in this 
country. 
Bedsteads, from ......seseeeeeeeee 128. 6d. to £20 0s. each. 
Shower Baths, from ........ .. 88 Ud. to £6 08. each. 
Lamps (Modérateur), from 68. 0d. to £8 108. each, 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
Pure Colza Uil...........+0++++++-48. per gallon, 
E PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 
—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced more than 25 
years ago by WILLIAMS. BURTON, when PLATED by the 
patent process of Messrs. Elkington & Co.,is beyond all com- 
parison the very best article next tosterling silver that can be 
employed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no 
possible test ean it be distinguished from real silver. y 
Asmall useful Set, guaranteed of first quality for finish and 
durability, as follows :— 















































| King’s 
Fiddle | or or 
or Old |Bruns- Lily Mili- 
Silver | wick |Pattern| tary, 
Pattern | Pattern &e. 
&. 8. a. |, a. d.j£. 8. d.\&. 8. d. 
12 Table Forks ..........+5.. | 113 0/2 4 0/210 0/215 0 
12 Table Spoons ............| 113 0/2 4 0/210 0/215 0 
12 Dessert Forks .........05.| 1 4 0/112 0}115 0)117 0 
12 Dessert Spoons 1 4 0/112 0/115 0}117 0 
12 Tea Spoons..........2++0+5 | 0 16 0} 1 5 O12 5 O12 F 6 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls.... | 010 0/013 6/015 0/0615 0 
3 Sauce Ladles..............| 0 6 | 8 0}0 9 0)/0 9 6 
1 Gravy Spoon..............| 90 6 6) 010 0 011 0}012 0 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls....| 0 3 4/0 4 6/0 5 0/0 5 0 
1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bowl | 0 1 8| 02 3/0 2 6|0 2 6 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs . 102 6/0 3 6)0 4 0|0 46 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers 1 4 0/1 7 6/110 0/112 0 
1 Butter Knife ..... 02 6/0 5 6/0 6 0J9 7 0 
1 Soup Ladle }010 0/017 0)/017 0j1 00 
1 Sugar Sifter | 0 3 3/9 46/0 5 0)0 5 6 
BA ss cacieecncsenas' OAR 9/1310 8/1419 6 16 4 0 
! 


Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak chest 
to contain the above, and a relative number of knives, &c. 2U. 158. 
‘ea and coffee sets, dish-covers and corner dishes, cruet and liqueur 
nes, &c. at proportionate prices. All kinds ofre-plating done 

by the patent process. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FUKNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may 

be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 500 Illus- 
trations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and Electro- 
Plated Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, 
ot-water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimne: -pieces, 
nm Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, 
Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, urnery, Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room and Cabinet Furniture, &c., 
With Lists of Prices, and Plans of the ‘I'wenty large Show-rooms, 
39, Uxford-street, W.; 1,14, 2, 3 and 4, Newman-street; 
4,5and 6, Perry’s-place ; and 1, Newman-mews, London. 





URROW’S SIX-GUINEA LANDSCAPE 
GLASSES.—These fine Instruments, combining all the 
latest improvements, are the best FIELD GLASSES that can 


be purchased. Sent on receipt of P.-O. Orders to W. & J. Bur- 
Row, Malvern. 





45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
SLERS’ GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, for Gas and Candles, 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from 71. 158. 
Glass Dessert ° » 29 2l. 0a. 
All Articles marked in plain figures, 

Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Mess, Export aud Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—SHOW-ROOMS, 45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 

BIRMINGHAM—MANUFACTORY and SHOW-ROOMS, 

Broad-street. Established 1807, 


ISHER’S DRESSING CASES 
and TRAVELLING BAGS. 


FISHER’S PORTMANTEAUS. 
First-Class Workmanship, at Moderate Prices. 
188, STRAND, LONDON. Catalogues post free. 


ZU ES EIELD PATENT STARCH 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
And pronounced by HER MAJESTY'S LAUNDRESS to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 
WOTHERSPOON & CO. GLASGOW and LONDON. 


[us FAIRY BOUQUET. — Dedicated 
(by Special Permission) tothe QUEEN ofthe FAIRIES. Itis 
made from Wild Flowers, culled by Fairy hands from “ the bank 
whereon the wild thyme grows.” The authenticity of the receipt 
is vouched for with the same degree of certainty as is the existence 
of Titania herself. In bottles, 2s., 38. 6d. and 5s. each. 

METCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’8 NEW PATTERN TOOTH 
BRUSHES, Penetrating Hair Brushes, Genuine Smyrna Sponges, 
and every description of Brush, Comb, and Perfumery. Met- 
calfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth Powder, 2s. per box.—130B and 
131, Oxford-street. 


AUCE—LEA AND PERRINS 
beg to caution the Public oe Spurious Imitations 
of their world-renowned 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Purchasers should 
ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
Pr d by C iss to be 














8 
“ THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
*x* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Wor- 
cester; Messrs. CRUSSE & BLACK WELL, London, &c. &c.; and 
by Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


RELOAR’S KAMPTULICON, or Elastic 
Floor Cloth, Cocoa-Nut Fibre, Chinese and other Mattings, 
and Door-Mats of the best quality, at the lowest prices.—T. 
TRELOAR, Manufacturer, 42, LUDGATE-HILL, E.C, 
LLSOFP’S PALE ALD, in Bottle, rannm. 
mended by Baron Liebig and all the Faculty, may now be 
had in the finest condition of Messrs. HARRINGTON PARKER 
& CO. 54, Pall Mall, 8. W. 


HUBB’S PATENT SAFES—the most 
secure against Fire and Thieves. 
CHUBB’S FIREPROOF STRONG-ROOM DOORS, 
CHUBB’S PATENT DETECTOR AND STREET-DOOR 
LATCHES. 
CHUBB’S CASH AND DEED BOXES. 
Illustrated Price-List, gratis and post free. 
CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London ; 28, Lord- 
street, Liverpool; 16, Market-street, Manchester; and Wolver- 














LLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 
and TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENINGS; 
Ladies’ Wardrobe Trunks, Dressing Bags, with Silver Fittings; 
Despatch Boxes, Writing and Dressing Cases, and 500 other 
articles for Home or Continental Travelling. Illustrated Cata- 
logue post free.—J.W. ALLEN, Manufacturer and Patentee, 22 
and 31, West Strand, London, W.C. 
Also, Allen’s Barrack Furniture Catalogue of Officers’ Bed- 
steads, Washhand Stands, Canteens, &c., post free. 


CONVULSIONS IN TEETHING. 
N RS. JOHNSON’S AMERICAN SOOTH- 


ING SYRUP.—This efficacious Remedy has been in gene- 
ral use for upwards of Thirty Years, and has preserved numerous 
Children when mar § from Convulsions arising from painful 
Dentition. As soon asthe Syrup is rubbed on the Gums, the Child 
will be relieved, the Gums cooled, and the inflammation reduced. 
It is as innocent as efficacious, tending to produce the Teeth with 
ease ; and so pleasant, that no Child will refuse to let its Gums be 
rubbed with it. Parents should be very particular to ask for 
JOHNSON’S AMERICAN SOOTHING SYRUP, and to notice 
that the Names of Barctay & Sons, 95, Farringdon-street, 
London (to whom Mrs. Johnson has sold the Recipe), are on the 
Stamp affixed to each Bottle. Price 2s. 9d. per Bottle. 

OR ALL NERVOUS AND HYSTERICAL 
DISORDERS, Dr. HUGO'S MEDICAL ATOMS are an un- 
failing and speedy remedy; they have a delightful taste, and may 
be eaten as confectionery. Wholesale Agents, DASILVA & Co., 
26, Bride-lane, Fleet-street, E.C., and sold by all Druggists at 
1s, 14d., 28. 9d., and 4s. 6d., per packet. 


N R. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, 
FLEET-STREET, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW 
DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without 
springs, wires, or ligatures. They so ty the natu- 
ral teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the 
closest observer ; they will never change colour or decay, and wi 
be found superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does 
not require the extraction of roots, or any painful 1 pee and 
will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaran’ 
to restore articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth rendered 
sound and useful in mastication.—At home from Ten till Five. 

















: factured by the WHEELER & WILSON Manufacturing 
Company, with Recent Improvements. Crystal Cloth Presser, 
new style Hemmer, Binder, Jorder, &c. Offices and Sale Rooms, 
462, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. Instructions gratis to every 
Purchaser. The Lock-stitch Sewing Machine will Gather, Hem, 
Fell, Bind, or Stitch, with great rapidity, answers well for ALL 
descriptions of work, is simple, compact, and elegant in design,the 
work will not ravel,and is the same on both sides, the speed is from 
1,000 to 2,000 stitches per minute ; a child 12 years old can work it, 
¢ Machine is suitable alike for the Family or the Manu- 
facturer. Illustrated Pr » with Testi ials, gratis and 
post free. bout th a 
EMOVAL.—On or about the 20th of September, the business of 
the Wheeler & Wilson, Manufacturing Company will m 
to 139, REGENT-STREET, W. ee 
I AWNS.—SAMUELSON’S PATENT 
SILENT-WORKING and SELF-CLEANING 
MOWING-MACHINES, 
cut the Grass, collect it into a Box (saving all sweeping), and rol} 
the plot at one and the same time,—and may be used at any con- 
venient time, whether the grass be wet or dry. They are made of 
various widths, suitable for one man to work, unassisted, up to 
those for horse draught. 

Copies of Letters from all parts of the country, showing the great 
saving in labour and time and the improvement in the appearance 
of lawns effected by these Machines, will be forwarded, post free, 
with Price- Lists, on receipt of application. 

B. SAMUELSON. BRITANNIA WonwKS, BANBURY. 
Loxuux WAKEHOUSE : 76, CANNON-STREET WEST, CITY. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 


_ allowed by upwardsof 200 Medical Gentlemen to bethe most 
effective invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The 
use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided : 
a soft bandage being worn round the body, while the requicite re- 
sisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PADand PATENT 
LEVER, fitting withso much ease and closeness that it cannot be 
detected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive Circular 
may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
pes on the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, 

‘ing sent to the Manufacturer, 
R. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS 
and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &. They are porous, 
light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordi- 
nary stocking. Prices, from 78. 6d, to 16a, each ; postage 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manvracturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS for In- 
digestion, bile, sick headache, acidity, heartburn, flatu- 
lency, spasms, ‘&e.—Prepared only by James Cocke, 18, New 
Ormond-street ; and tobe had of all Medicine Venders, in boxes, 
at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 48. 6d. and 118. each. 


ENRY’S CALCINED MAGNESIA con- 
tinues to be prepaset, with the most scrupulous care and 
attention, by Messrs. THOS. & WM. HENRY, Manufacturin:; 
Chemists, Manchester. It is sold, in bottles, price 2s. 9d., or wit 
glass stoppers at 4s. 6d., stamp included, with full directions for 
its use, by their various Agents in the Metropolis and throughout 
the United Kingdom; but it cannot be genuine unless their 
names are engraved on the Government Stamp which is fixed 
over the cork or stopper of each bottle. Sold in London, whole- 
sale, by Messrs. Barclay & Sons, Farringdon-street ; Sutton & Co., 
Bow Churchyard ; Newbery & Sons; E. Edwards; Thos. Butler, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard ; Savory & Co., New Bond-street ; Sanger, 
Oxford-street. And of most of the venders of the Magnesia may 
be had, authenticated by a similar stamp. HENRY’S ARO- 
MATIC SPIRIT OF VINEGAR, the invention of Mr. Heury, 
ai the only vennine preparation of that article. 
EATING’S PERSIAN INSECT- DE- 
STROYING POWDER.—This powder is quite Harmless 
to Animal Life, but is unrivalled in destroying Fleas, Bugs 
Emmets, Flies, Cockroaches, Beetles, Gnats, Moths in Furs, an 
every other species of Insects in all stages of metamorphosis. 
An invaluable remedy for destroying Fleas in Ladies’ Pet Dogs, 
It is perfectly harmless in its nature, and may be applied without 
apprehension, AS IT HAS NO QUALITIES DELETERIOUS TO ANIMAL 


LIFE. 

Sold in Packets, 13., 2s. 6d., and 4¢, 6d. each, or post free for 14, 
or treble size for 36 postage-stamps, by THOMAS KEATING, 
Chemist, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, E.C. 


DP BNEFORDS PUREFLUID MAGNESIA 


as been, during twenty-five years, emphatically sanctioned 
by the Medical Profession and universally accepted by the Public, 
as the Best Remedy for acidity of the stomach, heartburn, head- 
ache, gout and indigestion, and as a mild aperient for delicate 
constitutions, more especially for Ladies and Children. Combined 
with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it rms an agreeable 
Effervescing Draught,in which its Aperient qualities are much 
increased. uring Hot Seasons and in Hot Climates, the 
regular use of this simple and elegant remedy has been found 
highly beneficial Manufactured (with the utmost attention to 
strength and — by DINNEFORD & Co. 172, New Bond- 
street, London ; and sold by all respectable Chemists throughout 
the Empire. 


N O MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTHER 

MEDICINE. —“ We find DU BARRY’S HEALTH 
RESTORING REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD the safest 
remedy for habitual constipation, indigestion (dyspepsia), palpita- 
tion, coughs, colds, asthma, bronchitis, consumption, diarrhea, 
nerv es, bili , torpidity of the liver, &c.”—Audrew 
Ure, M.D. F.RS., Dr. Harvey, Dr. Shorland, Dr. Campbell. Dr. 
Wurzer’s Testimonial :—* Bonn, July 19, 1852. Du Barry’s Food 
is particularly effective in vegenge curing indigestion (dys- 
epsia), a confined habit of body, as also in diarrhea, bowel and 
iver lai infl y irritation and cramp of the 
urethra, the kidneys and bladder, and hemorrhoids; also in 
cough, asthma, debility, bronchitis, and pulmonary and bron- 
chial consumption.”—Dr. Rud. Wurzer, Professor of Medicine and 
Practical M.D. in Bonn. Packed in tins, with full instructions, 
1lb., 28. 9d.; 21b., 4a 6d., 5lb., 11a; 121b., 228.; 241b., free o: 
carriage, 40¢.—Barry Du Barry & Co., 77, Regent-street, London ; 
Fortnum & Mason; also at 60, Gracechurch-street ; 4, Cheap- 
side ; 63 and 150, Oxford-street ; 229, 330, 430 and 451, Strand; and 
all Grocers. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS. 


Anti-rheumatic Remedy.—For all inflammatory affections 
of the joints, muscular pains, and neuralgic tortures, the sufferer 
need only turn to Holloway’s unrivalled remedies to find present 
comfort and future cure. Whatever be the predisposing cause of 
such pains, every one knows that exposure to wet or cold induces 
them, and it should be as universally known that Holloway’s Vint- 
ment well rubbed upon the affected parts is a safe and certain 
antidote. It soothes the severity of the attack, and effectuall 
wards off its future return, When the painis chronic, continu 
friction with this curative Ointment soon restores strength to the 
muscles and flexibility to the joints. It regulates the local cir- 
culation and precludes illness, 
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PARKER, SON & BOURN’S PUBLICATIONS. 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER, 2s. 6d. 

















CONTAINS: 
a eT it Tale. By the Author of ‘Guy Livingstone,’ ‘ Sword and Gown,’ BOO Or Te RUXIV RXEVIL. the Author of ‘ Digby Grand,’ ‘The Integ. 
LITERATURE and PHILOSOPHY of the EARLY CHRISTIAN ASCETICS. MODERN ART in BERLIN. 
GONE. By A. K. H. B. PARISH REGISTERS: their History and Contents. 
A FEW WORDS on the CENSUS of IRELAND. SAID BEY JUMBLATT. 
MANNERS and MORALS as AFFECTED by CIVILIZATION. BELLIGERENTS’ RIGHTS at SEA. 
HOMC@OPATHY. A Letter toJ. 8. S.,Esq. By Sir BENJAMIN BRODIE, Bart. JAVA. By an ANGLO-BATAVIAN, Second Article. 
WORKS BY RICHARD WHATELY, D.D. WORKS BY RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, DD, 
ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 

The KINGDOM of CHRIST DELINEATED in TWO|COMMENTARY on the EPISTLES to the SEVEN 
ESSAYS on OUR LORD'S OWN ACCOUNT of his PERSON, and of the NATURE of his CHURCHES in ASIA. By RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
KINGDOM. Sixth Edition. 8vo. 8s. Demy 8yo. 88. 6d. 

ESSAYS on SOME of the PECULIARITIES of the CHRIS- = a = Ba 
TIAN RELIGION. rote sitten. Byo. 78. 6il. : NOTES on the PARABLES, Eighth Edition. 12s. 

ESSAYS on SOME of the DIFFICULTIES in theWRITINGS , : 
atthe BPOATUR: SAUIs ‘Boventh Mattias. Gro. Se. NOTES on the MIRACLES. Sixth Edition. 12s. 

ESSAYS on the ERRORS of ROMANISM having their | 
ORIGIN in HUMAN NATURE. Fifth Edition. 8vo. 7s. 6d. SERMONS PREACHED te WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


ESSAYS on SOME of the DANGERS to CHRISTIAN | _ second Baition. 10. 64. 
FAITH which may arise from the TEACHING or the CONDUCT of its PROFESSORS. | 
Third Edition. 8vo. 78. 6d. 


The USE and ABUSE of PARTY-FEELING in MATTERS 
of RELIGION, considered in EIGHT SERMONS preached in the Year 1822, at the Bampton | 


ee ee | FIVE SERMONS PREACHED before the UNIVERSITY 
CITARGES, and OTHER TRACTS. 8vo. 12s. | of CAMBRIDGE. 23. 6d. 


SERMONS on VARIOUS SUBJECTS, Third Edition,  ULSEAN LECTURES. Two Series. Cheaper Edition, 5s. 


revised and enlarged. 8vo. 89. 6d. 


SYNONYMS of the NEW TESTAMENT. Fifth Edition. 5s. 





VIEW of the SCRIPTURE REVELATIONS respecting a| ST. AUGUSTINE'S EXPOSITION of the SERMON on the 


FUTURE STATE. Eighth Edition, revised and enlarged. 5s. MOUNT. With an Essay on St. Augustine as an Interrrotcs uf Scripture. Second Edition, 


LECTURES on the CHARACTERS of OUR LORD'S su improret, 7 


APOSTLES. Bya COUNTRY PASTOR. Third Edition, enlarged. 32. 6d. | The Essay separately, 38. 6d. 
LECTURES on the SCRIPTURE REVELATIONS respect-| ON the AUTHORIZED VERSION of the NEW TES. 
ing GOOD and EVIL ANGELS. Second Edition, revised. $0. 6d. | TAMENT, in CONNEXION with some RECENT PROPOSALS for its REVISION. Seeon 
LECTURES on SOME of the SCRIPTURE PARABLES. 4s.) “S™ cuss 
LECTURES on PRAYER, 3s. 6d. |ON the STUDY of WORDS. Tenth Edition. 4s, 


EXPLANATIONS of the BIBLE and of the PRAYER- | A SELECT GLOSSARY of ENGLISH WORDS USED 
BOOK. 2s. *” "FORMERLY in SENSES DIFFERENT from their PRESENT. Second Edition. 49. 
The SCRIPTURE DOCTRINE concerning the SACRA- 

MENTS. 23. 6d. ENGLISH, PAST and PRESENT. Fourth Edition. 4s. 


>, Ky 
era SARTO. fe. ON SOME DEFICIENCIES in our ENGLISH DIC. 
INTRODUCTORY LECTURES on POLITICAL ECO-| ~ 71oNAantes. second Eaition. a 


NOMY. Fourth Edition. 8vo. 83. 


ELEMENTS of LOGIC. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. PROVERBS and their LESSONS. Fifth Edition. 3s. 
ELEMENTS of RHETORIC. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. JUSTYN MARTYR; and OTHER POEMS. Fourth 
BACON’S ESSAYS, with Annotations. Fifth Edition, 8vo. — 


10s. 6d. 


EMS from EASTERN SOURCES, GENOVEVA, ani 
PALEY S ORAL PRILONCEMY, oi Avscetees |" conse encamne nee > )' 


8vo. 78. 


PALEY’S EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY, with Anno-|ELEGIAC POEMS. Third Fdition. 2s. 6d. 


tations. 8vo. 93. 





HISTORIC DOUBTS relative to NAPOLEON BUONA-|CALDERON’S LIFE’S A DREAM. The GREAT 


PARTE. Thirteenth Edition, revised and enlarged. 2s. THEATRE of the WORLD. With an Essay on his Life and Genius. 4s. 6d. 





London: PARKER, SON & BOURN, West Strand. 

















f Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The Editor”—Adverti ts and Busi Letters to ** The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
Printed by James Hoimes, of No, 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, at his office, 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in said county; and published 

by Jonn Francis, 20, Wellington-street, in said county, Publisher, at 20, Wellington-street aforesaid. Agents: for ScotTLanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for Inzvanp, Mr 
John Robertson, Dublin.—Saturday, August 31, 1861, 
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